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PULMONIC 


‘ SYRUP 
NO] SEAWEED 


PUNIc, 


AND 
NOH'S MANDRAKE PILLS 


ea effect their great cures | : 
first thing essential ts cleans 
' of all diseased mucus and slim 


organs, and then rouse up the 
a healthy condition. The only 
ury or any poisonous ingredient is 


M ake Pills They will cleanse the sto 


| the morbid slime that is causing 

tom. They will cleanse the liver 

at ia there, and rouse it up tea 
natural and healthy bile will be 

and jiver are thus cleansed by 
Mandrake Pills, and w there is 
scesa of acid, the appetite is poor, 

. In the bowels the lacteals are 
be strengthened, the person feels 


tion tike thia, Schenck’s Seaweed 


y over discovered. It ie alka 

se the excess of acid, making 
sh, Jt wilh give permanent tone 
good, hearty appetite, prepare the 
goxtion, abd Make good, healthy, and 
aft this treatment al! that remains ( 


’ the free and persevering tse 


Sv rap 









Svrup nourishes the arstem, purifies the 
vy absorbed inte the cireulation, and 
e diseased Langs. There it ripen: 


whether in the form of tubercles 
assiata nature when this 1 
y free expectoration. it 
i purifying properties 
st all uleers and cavities are 
person restored te health, and this 
y one that will eure | sumption 
prepared ently by HH, Scnence & 
ag, N. KB. corner of Sixth and Arch 
and are kept for sale by all Drag 
tes and Burope. 
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PAPOMIA. 


his is the hame Infants now 
ffered in the market. | ; ty bythe Nutrio 
Manufactaring Co. a : Ninth &t, Philadel 
phia, and is sold by « reists, It is free 


from all the objec idae that are riv urged againat 














the multitude of vile co: ‘ ed ax “food for 
infants,” Papoma is made { wheat only, by aprooess 
of torrefication, using th 

The starch contained in t! « by this process par 
tiaily converted into dextri: estarch, is easy 
f digestion and assimi!ati ste infantile 
tomach. It never irrita reans. is never 
rejected by the stomach, « ' iucees dlarrhcea, 
oi do nearly all the pert na fer infantea, 
whioh are sold at ridi want prices in 
many Instances, An emin: nm, io an article in 
the Medical Times, concours ve have always 
held.that the farinaoeous a y improper as 
food for very young infants na, Vis 

First, Beoanae of th eatthem. The 

nversion of starch into » s begun 
by the saliva, and <« : stinal juices 
Now, the saliva is not i t before the 
fourth month, nor does tiee of a very 


vverting stareh 
nthe feet that in 


young lnfant reem t 4 
nto grape eugar, as w : 








portens of childrs : he lifetime, had 

heen largely fed on fh es starchy film 

as been found lining t *, whieh ylelded the 
oharacteristic Due « teat 

Second. They dor asses of food 
In the propertion regu ’ strition, vis 
Abumean, fatty substances ites, aad salta, 

Third. Supposing them ' i, starches, and 


stigars into Which atar es i, have a greater 


affinity for oxygen that ‘ ates have ; they there- 
fore tend to appropriat xygen which is required to 
mbine with the waat mah rder to effect their 


mination, and they 
*hanges; or, in other w 
than tissu@ making mater 


proper utritienal 
heal-giving rather 


Papoma does not belons . sas of preparations, 
but containauall the olements » general and healthy 
nutrition, and being sold ata reasonable price, is within 
the means of all 


Intelligent physicians a ecommend it as well for 


infants as for chronic and 4 ate invalids, It should 
be universally used by the latter at home and in the hes 
pital 
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IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
THE 


HIMALAYAS. 
RY MRS, FE 
A CROSS the north of India stretches a solitude 


B 
magnificent in extent 
A 


DUFFEY. 
a solitude whose moun- 
tain peaks are the loftiest, whose waterfalls are 


(lps ; mountain torrents, wild ravines, fertile valleys, 
the highest, whose landscapes the sublimest the world 
POsHenses, 


green pastures and barren wastes. This solitude is 
seldom trod by the foot of the explorer, but given 
over to be the habitation of wild beasts and wild 
Here are glaciers exceeding those of the 
VOL, KLi.—l. 


birds. Here the elephant is secure in his mountain 


(7) 
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fastnesses, and here the treacherous tiger finds his | 
lair. Here, too, are a few semi-savage tribes, a pas- 
toral race of hardy mountaineers, who tend their | 
flocks on the mountain slopes, and till the narrow | 
strips of ground which these same steep slopes af- 
ford; who possess no knowledge of the outer world, 
and look upon all strangers with entire distrust. | 
This region, occupied by the chain of the Hima- | 
layas, is alike the region of perpetual snow and of | 
frightful malaria. Here are found all climates, and | 
the productions of all climates. In the valley lying 
south of the mountains is the burning heat of the 
on the northern slopes the climate and pro- 
zone; While upon the moun- | 


tropics ; 
ducts of the temperat« 
tain brows a perpetual winter reigns. 

The Himalayas extend along the whole northern 
frontier of India, separating it from Thibet. A recent 
traveller thus speaks of these mountains: “The cli- 
mate of these regions is so extraordinary, the atmo- 
sphere so dry, that the line of perpetual snow which 
extends down to about four thousand yards on the 
Hindoo slope of the Himalayas, rises on the Thibet 
side to six thousand yards. The grand and imposing 
appearance of these mountains arises less from their 
apparent height than from the space they occupy. 
This is a feature of which the Alps do not-give us the 
slightest idea. The diameter of the belt occupied by 
their summits is comparatively very narrow, and the 
eye runs over their open valleys as it does over a 
plain. But in the Himalayas, on the contrary, the 
eye is always attracted to their summits, and when 
the spectator rises still higher, it is only to discover 
new heights still more distant. It is a labyrinth 
without end of black peaks, and gaping chasms, and 
eternal snows intermingled in a thousand ways. Here 
are steep, isolated ridges, unmarked by a single 
ravine, like broken prisms placed on one of their 
faces; then, the ridges, equally isolated, are curved 
or bent like an el In other localities they are 
pyramids piled one upon another, and these project 
in every direction angles which meet other angles 
coming from other similar masses. Sometimes they 
rise higher at the point of junction, and sometimes 
descend abruptly, forming a narrow gap.” 

Dhawalaghiri, near the source of the Gunduk River, 
and Kinchinjanga, or Kunchinginga, farther to the 
eastward, are rivals in height, each approaching, or 
possibly exceeding, twenty-cight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea—the highest points upon the 
earth. 

One of the most magnificent views in the whole 
mountain range can be obtained from the top of the 
r, a sanitary station. “The 


bow. 


terrace at the Darjeeling 
Kinchinjanga, about sixty miles distant, is the prin- 
cipal object in this picture. Rising above the Alpine 
level on which the spectator stands, sixty-four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight yards, the enormous mass seems 
to rest on an undulating ocean of woody mountains; 
the eye runs along the line of everlasting snow, and 
plunges at the horizon into a gaping gulf, where, 
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seven thousand feet below, the Runjeet flows, white 
with foam, a silver furrow through a tropical forest.” ! 


ED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Tradition and superstition have done what they 


could to add to the interest which attaches to these 


regions. It is believed that somewhere in these 
mountain ranges, drained by the Indus, or beyond 
their barriers in Hindoo Koosh, that the human race 
made its first the earth. Here, 
among the pinnacles of Mount Himavan, the Hin- 
doos believe their great patriarch, Menu Vaivaswata 
(the sun-born), to have disembarked with the seven 
famous sages from the ark, where those eight persons 


appearance upon 


had been preserved by Vishnu from the universal 


| deluge in which all the rest of mankind had perished. 


Here Menu and his family took up their abode on 
Mount Sumera, or the “Holy Meru,” from whence, 
when considerably multiplied, his posterity descended 
to the plains. And it is somewhere in these untrodden 
solitudes that the Hindoo places his heaven on the 
summit of Mount of Meru. The site of this mountain 
cannot be exactly ascertained, but it is popularly 
placed somewhere between Baumian, Cabul, and 
Chizni, where the abundance of those cavern dwell- 
ings, which were among the earliest abodes of men, 
would seem to countenance the idea. 

“In the midst of the mountains,” says Abul Fazl, 
“are twelve thousand caves cut out of the rock, and 
ornamented with carving and plaster-work. These 
places are called Summij, and in ancient times were 
the winter retreat of the natives. Here are three 
astonishing idols, one representing a man eighty 
ells high; another a woman fifty; and the third, 
which is the figure of a child, measuring fifteen ells 
in height. In one of these Summijes is a tomb, where 
is a coffin containing a corpse, concerning which the 
oldest man can give no account; but it is held in high 
veneration.” These twelve thousand caverns consti- 
tute what is called the City of I 
also recesses hewn out of the solid rock of such extra- 


imian. There are 


ordinary dimensions that they are supposed to have 
been temples. Many of the apartments are adorned 
carved work, with paintings half 
, and with figures in 


with niches and 
obliterated by smoke and tim: 
relievo, barbarously disfigured by the Mussulmans, 
Persian tradition also points to this region as the 
abode of the progenitors of mankind. The Brahmins 
turn with superstitious reverence toward the north in 
every circumstance of life, as the Mohammedan turns 
toward Mecca. 

In the Himalaya Mountains 
abodes of the Hindoo deities, espe 
tion of them where the sacred river Ganges takes its 
rise. Though the Ganges has many tributaries, all 
of which drain the southern slopes of the Hima- 
layas, the especially sacred spot is the fountain head 


the favorite 
ially in that por- 


are 


of the Ganges proper, which is found at or near 
Gungootree. “A pilgrimage to Gungootree,” writes 
Emma Roberts, a recent traveller in this locality, 
us actions which 


“is 
accounted one of the most meritori 
a Hindoo can perform; and in commemoration of 
his visit to this holy place a Ghoorka chieftain has 
left a memorial of his conquests and his piety in a 
small pagoda erected in honor of the goddess on a 
platform of rock about twenty feet higher than the 
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bed of the river. The Brahmins who have the care 
of this temple are accommodated with habitations in 
its close vicinity; there are a few sheds for the tem- 


porary residence of pilgrims, many of whom, how- 


ever, are content with such shelter as the neighboring 
caves can afford.” 

The same traveller, in describing the route to this 
“The next point of great interest is the 
summit of a ridge, whence the first view of the 
Ganges is obtained, a &ight of which never fails to 
raise the drooping spirits of the Hindoo followers, 


place, says: 


and which excites no small degree of enthusiasm in 
the breasts of the Christian travellers, The sacred 
river, as seen from the height, flows in a dark, rapid 
and broad stream, and, though at no great apparent 
distance, must &till be reached by more than one toil- 
some march. From a height about two miles from 
Gungootree the first glimpse, and that a partial one, 
is obtained of that holy place, which lies sequestered 
in a glen of the deepest solitude, lonely and almost 
inaccessible, for few there are who would persevere in 
surmounting the difficulties of the approach. 
siderable distances must be traversed over projecting 
masses of rough stones, flinty, pointed, and uncertain, 
many being loose, and threatening to roll over the 


enterprising individual who attempts the rugged way. | 
Sometimes the face of the rock must be climbed from: | 
cliff to cliff; at others, where there is no resting-place 


for hand or foot, ladders are placed in aid of the 


some frail spar flung across. These horrid rocks 
would seem indeed to form invincible barriers to the 
approach of the holy place, but religious enthusiasm 
on the one hand, and scientific research, stimulated 
by curiosity, on the other, renders the barriers in- 


adequate for resisting the invasions of man. 


river. 

“The grandeur of the scene which opened upon us, 
as we at length stood upon the threshold of Gungoo- 
tree, cannot be described in words. 
upon rocks in awful majesty, all shivered into points, 


which rise one upon another in splendid confusion, | 
enclosing a glen of the wildest nature, where the | 


Ganges, beautiful in every haunt, from its infancy to | other—and pursuing a tortuous and divergent course 


its final junction with the ocean, pours its shallow 
waters over a bed of shingle, diversified by jutting 
rocks, and every leaf shadowed by the splendid foli- 
age of some fine old trees. 


the source of that holy river, which, from his infancy, 


he has been taught to look upon as a deity, will lead | 


him into beatitude, is content to seek its origin at 
Gungootree, but the real source of the sacred stream 
lies still higher, in more inaccessible solitudes; and 
it was reserved for the ardor of those who measured 
the altitude of the highest peaks, and penetrated to 
the utmost limits of man’s dominion, to trace the 
exact birthplace of the holy river. Captains Hodg- 
son and Herbert, in 1818, found at the height of 


Con- | 


| encounter many difficulties ; 


| varieties ; 
majestically grouped with venerable timber, and 


The | 
difficult nature of the access, however, prevents the | 


concourse of pilgrims who resort to more easily | deep ravines, dark with impenetrable forests, renlered 


attainable places esteemed sacred on this hallowed | more savage by the awful music of the torrents roar- 


Rocks were piled 


The devotee who un-| 
doubtingly believes that every step he takes toward | 





thirteen thousand ‘eight hundred feet above the sea- 


level the Bhagarati or true Ganges, issuing from 


beneath a low arch at the base of a vast mass of 
frozen snow nearly three hundred feet in height, and 
composed of different layers, each several feet in 
thickness, and, in all probability, the accumulation of 
ages. 

The route between the Jumna and the Ganges is 
described by the same traveller: “ Descending to the 


Bini-ke-Gich, a torrent rushing down a high ridge to 


| the northward, the glen which it watered proved of 


surpassing beauty; nothing could exceed the loveli- 
ness of the foliage which clothed this summer valley 
or rather vista; for, opening on a view of the pre- 
cipitous heights of the Unchi-Ghati, it contrasted its 
romantic attractions with the sublime features of the 
mountains beyond. Reaching the junction of the 
Bini and the Bhagarati, the holy name given to the 
sacred river, the travellers found the Ganges a noble 


stream, much wider and deeper than the Jumna, at 
from its but not 


the same distance source, sO 
tumultuous. 

“Descending to Nanging by a different route to 
that already mentioned, we also were compelled to 
the prospec ts, howe ver, 
repaid them. Equally grand, though different in 
character to those last described, at a very consider- 
able depth below, we looked upon a cultivated scene — 


the hanging terraces common to these hills, waving 


| . . . . 
ascent, while awful chasms between are passed on/| with grain, and watered by winding streams, and 


Be- 


yond, again, were the eternal mountains in all their 


running along the base of high, woody trees. 


snow resting on the crests of some, others 


others bleak, bare and barren, rising in frowning 
majesty from the green and sunny slopes which 


smiled below. Between these different ranges ran 


ing through their fastnesses, while presently their 
streams issuing forth into open day, were seen wind- 
ing round green spots bright with fruit trees. 
“Travelling westward we came to the Setlege, a 
river rising in the most picturesque and interesting 
part of the vast mountain range—if one part can be 
said to be more picturesque and interesting than an- 


1arrow banks, rushes onward in a 


Hin- 


through high and 


mad course until it reaches the plains of 
doostan.” 

Miss C, F. Gordon Cumming, who recently made 
a pilgrimage into the heart of the Himalayas in the 
Simila, thus 


‘You are 


region of this river, setting out from 
describes the beginning of her journey: 
surrounded on every side by very shapeless hills, in 
the springtime all of ont dull red earth, though a 
little later clothed with vivid green like velvet dra- 
pery. Here, too, though the depth of the khuds is 
very great, and the slope so rapid that you can 
searcely find footing when once off the beaten road, 
they have none of the beauty of rock or precipice, 


and the long interminable lines in continuous sweep, 





10 
become very wearisome to the eye. Moreover, every 
hill facing the south is utterly barren, and when our 
route lay along these, 
sarth was truly hideous. 
rth 


weaila 


the dreary expanse of red 
On the other hand, as we 


turned to face the n we found ourselves sur 


ol 


er side 


rounded with a vegetation that mack 


amends for the blk a stunted lilac acacia 


sud so thickly as to give th 


clothing the whole k 
appearance of heather, while masses of very sweet 
and yellow,) covered every 
graceful Clematis, 


white jessamine made the air 


roses (red, pink, whit 


tree with their | clusters. 


also, and the swe 
fragrant,” 
Speaking of th 
Gordon Cumming 
like that 
adieu to turbans 


habitants of this region, Miss 
Phe ir dri 38 is altoge ther 
At 


ite drapery, and to women 


th Scot. Simila we bid 


ol 


clad in breeks. rth all the men are dressed 
alike, in a warm and trawsers of sonsy gray 
homespun, with plaid over the shoulders 
The women ar 1 in bright striped woollen 
material—a long it and plaid, caught in a 
heavy fold at und leaving one shoulder 


bare, showing a und quaint bracelets. 


Of the religi 
writer says: “It 


these people the sanx 


ry small proportion of the 


children trained [missionary | schools wh 
show the slight to become Christians -in 


ifter years, the n t can be hoped being that 


melt away, and the peopk 


gradually prejudi 
Already 


may lose faith in wn superstitions, 


ypenly to call themselves 


i 


very many are asha 
devil worshippers, as, in fact, they are; but the mor 
unsophisticated p it their temples as being 
‘Sheitin Ka Bu 

from that of the 


than merely abstair 


Their faith varies gre utly 


of the plains in more ways 


from ablutions, which is the 


most palpable differ They say there are thirty 


three millions of und that it is quite impossible 


to worship them a verefore, they omit the good 


spirits, who will 1 irm them, and devote all their 
energies to propiti evil spirits, who are always 
on the alert to do mischief. So every here and ther 


along the. route you see a sacred bush covered with 


rags, as votive offerings to the spirit of stream or 
forest ; and here every passer-by halts to do obeisance, 


or make *‘ pooja,’ 2 ey say 


These people cultivate the tiny, narrow ridges of 


the hills, sometimes not four feet wide, which are 
t as fields, 


artificially levelled 
bes as a peculiarity of the 


Another writer cd 
Himalayas a malarious line which extends, during 
vear, nearly the whole length 

At the foot of the moun- 
fter the rainy season, may be 
cailed the Teray, signifying 


a certain season of { 

of the range of mou: 
tains, both before and 
seen a dense line of fog 
Even the animals, without excep- 
ibout the middle of April 
middle of October. The 


themselves to the moun- 


a noisome vapor. 
tion, abandon this belt 
not to return until th 
tigers and elephants betak 
tains, and the monkeys and antelopes to the plains. 
Human beings who are obliged to traverse this re- 


|gion report that not a sound can 
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be heard in this 
immense solitude given over to malaria, The only 
practicable pass through the Teray is formed by the 
sacred lakes, it takes 
h bl ick wa ls, 
It is not more than fifly yards wide, but 
ver thirty feet in 
It takes 


Sanscrit 


Setlege, which, issuing from the 


a rapid and tortuous course through his 
its great 
depth and rapid fall, estimated 
1 mile, makes it a powerful wat Urse. 


the streams di by 


high rank among 


mythology, in which it was kn nder the name 
of Satadrore, : 
Miss Gordon Cumming give interesting ac- 


we make further 


the 


wearisome noise 


count of her journey, from wh 
“From Wangtu to | 


from whose 


extracts; road lies close 


to the roaring Setlege, 


irry on to Ry ci, 


ch 


we were thankful to escapx 
begins—for 
of 


where the real grandeur of 
tremen- 
Far 


of melting snow 


many miles the path is cut along the faec 
dous cliffs 
below rushes the swollen rive: 
hicl 
peaks from this group—Ra 
feet, 


in many places sheer perpendicular. 


from the grand range w 


the 


eteen thon 


twenty-one thousand sick 
greater and less Khylas, 


ind, 


dwelling-place of the Gre 


the 
th 


} 
il 


tharis as 


ief of all 


The Khylas is regarded by the I 
Q, 

wit 
As to 


any 


gods, whom they reveren 1 serve 
exceeding fear, as a Being of { terror, 

ut i iden life 
help, that 
The 


will send all 


anything in their faith t) 
thing like love or compar r daily 
is utterly unknown and q ehensible. 
only idea is fear of a mighty 
manner of famine and disease unless they are forever 
hereto is the 
The 


always 


striving to propitiate it. On 


perpetual offering of prayers by machinery. 


priests and many of the people walk about 
ir hands, turning it as 


‘oO 


with a small prayer-mill in th 


they go. It is engraven with the words, mane 
pad me han’ (to him of the | | 


nd the jewel), an 


ascription which is carved | sacred places 
Inside the mill is a strip of } which 
tten in Thibe 


a short 


but very comprehensive p: 
and which Mr. Pagell, 


assures me is said by the peo; by 


tan M vian Missionary, 


a prayer for 


the six classes of living crea e., the souls ia 


Heaven, the evil spirits in men, animals, 


souls in purgatory, and sou 
The same traveller crossed it Chergaon 


idwes are no 


on one of the native bridges br 
thing more than a cable 
bank to the other. A large mien ring 


and to this ring suspend them 


stretcl ross from one 
is attached 
to the cable, 
selves and their baggage, an iwn quickly to 
the opposite side. Below 


rent, into which they must inevitably fall if the cable 


furious tor 


gives way. 
In these mountain regions 
We have 


Cumming, that while 


1 curious change in 
it upon the authority 
this 


social customs occurs, 
of Miss 
point polygamy prevails, men buying and selling 


Gordon below 


their wives at pleasure, “farther up the valley, where 
the people are very poor, and the tiny ridges of cul- 











tivation will not support large families, polyandry is 
common. The elder brother of a family chooses one | 
wife for himself and all his brothers—the children | 
are common property, and seem equally beloved by 
all the family.” 
On the above-quoted lady’s return to this point, at 
rainy season, she found a great 


varance of the landscape: “A | 


the approach of the 
change in the app« 
march along very precipitous cliffs next brought us 
to Wangtu, whence we merely retraced our former 
steps, though often almost wondering whether the 


scenes so altered by the rapid growth of ve ue tation 


could really be the same. Every mossy stem was 


now clothed to the topmost bough with every species 


moO 








CROSSING 


of graceful form in wonderful luxuriance, while the 
ground below was brilliam with large white ane- 
mones. The hills we have left so dreary and brown 
were now one vivid green, with deep-blue shadows 
running right up to the snows, and showing red and 


purply cliffs, the whole half-veiled by soft, mysterious 


‘clouds of dewy steam,’ which one of our men pointed 


out, unconsciously reminding me of an unscientific 
translation of King David’s words: ‘See,’ he said, 
‘how the mountains do smoke!’” 


At the northwestern limit of the Himalayas, sur- | 


rounded by a protecting arm of the mountains, there 
is found “the happy valley,” the Vale of Cashmere. 


THE HIMALAYAS. 
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the sea, and shut in by a mountain wall, reaching 
sometimes to a height of fifteen thousand feet, is re- 
garded by the Hindoos as a kind of terrestrial para- 
dise. Its seclusion from the outer world is complete, 
as of the few openings the greater number are im- 


} 


passable during the winter, and even the main gate- 


ray does not admit of the passage of whe« led vehi- 
cles. 
was originally a 


Tradition that this valley 


lake shut in by mountains; but some cony 


says 
—- 
ilsion of 


nature made an opening through the rocky walls, ar d 
the pent-up waters escaped, leaving only lakelets ar d 
Fic lds of perp tual 


narcissuses, and ot 


streams behind. green, er 


violets, roses, 





THE SETLEGE. 


ld, the « 


Around, on all sides, rise ranges of low, green 


fragrant flowers grow wi meet ve every 


turn, 


hills, dotted with trees, while the peaks of the Him- 


alayas, pointed, jagged or broken 


) } 


louds 


into a thousand 


fantastic forms, pierce the c with the dazzling 
lustre of their eternal snows. 

Still, in spite of its name, the “ Happy Valley,” 
during a period of less than ten years’ duration, lost 
by famine, pestilence and earthquake, three-fourths 
of its inhabitants, reducing their number to one quar- 
ter of a million. 

Including the mountains which form its boundary, 


| Cashmere is about one hundred miles in length, by 


This valley, elevated nearly a mile above the level of | sixty in breadth. 
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Serinagur (City of the Sun) is the chief town, and 
situated upon the banks of the Hydaspe, a rapidly- 
flowing river. The city is intersected by numerous 
canals, which give it the name of the Venice of In- 
dia. A recent French traveller thus describes this 
city: “The vast city, with its innumerable gardens 
and parks, lay spread out before me, and, towering 
out of its central portion rose the tall rock on 
Winding 
through the midst of this scene, the rapid current of 
the Hydaspe contrasted strangely with the still waters 
of twenty canals, where hundreds of light barques 
flitted to and fro, 
reminding me otf 
the caiques of th 
Bosphorus. And 
on the outskirts of 
the city, instead of 
those filthy sub- 
urbs 


which is erected the ancient citadel. 


which dis- 
grace all our great 
capitals, I 
gleaming every - 
where, amid the 
dark green of the 
gardens, and of the 
avenues of plane 


saw 


trees, light and co- 
quettish wooden 
cottages, whuse 
balconies, over- 
hanging the river, 
were adorned with 
carvings almost as 
delicate as lace it- 
self. At my feet 
terminated the fa- 
mous avenue of 
poplars, broad as 
the widest 
in Paris, and more 
than a 
length, and the 
forming 
averag< 


street 
mile in 


trees 
which 
more than a hun 
dred feet in height. 
On my right was 
the lake, fast be- 
coming overgrown 
with reeds, from 
which rose three or four untenanted palaces, with 
There was an in- 


their many-hued pavilions. 


describable charm and enchantment in the scene. I | 


could now easily comprehend why this magnificent 
jewel had been named the Indian Venice.” 

The first evening of his stay at Serinagur, the 
traveller whom we have just quoted was invited to a 
private entertainment, where he witnessed a dance 
performed by a party of bayaderes, or dancing-girls. 
“No entertainment,” he states, “is complete without 
these. On this occasion there were present some fif- 


WATER-WOMAN OF SERINAGUR, CASHMERE. wl 


teen or twenty women, the pick of the bayaderes of 
Serinagur. They glittered from head to foot with 
gold and jewelry. Their beauty, plastic and cold, 
harmonized well with their dance, which was simply 
of statue-like wholly antique 
They advanced two by two, gliding 


a series attitudes, 
in character. 
rather than stepping, moving slowly, softly, and with 
highly-studied and even correct art. I could easily 
have fancied them figures from a bas-relief on one of 
the Grecian temples of the age of Phidias. A sort of 
in tinkling motion 





trembling of their naked feet set 
the little golden bells and rings with which their leg- 

gings were heavily 

ornamented, and 
the metallic or ca- 
denced sound thus 
produced had a 
strange and pecu- 
liar eflect on the 
ear and the 
nit rves.” 

There is one 
singular fact about 
the inhabitants of 
this valley. The 
original Cashmere 
tongue and char- 
acters are now 
abandoned and 
forgotten by the 
present inhabi- 
tants of the Vale 
of Cashmere, while 
they are preserved 
in all their purity 
by a colony ol 
shawlmakers,who, 
their 
homes to strangers 
have 
Loodianah, an 
} nglish 
the Punjaub, at 


leaving 
settled at 
town in 


least two hundred 
miles distant. 

1e principal 
ind stry of Cash- 
is the manu- 
facture 


mere 
of shawls, 
se reputation 
ohh ae is world-wide. 
| These shawls require for fabrication an average of 
four months of labor each. 

The present principality of Cashmere, which in- 
cludes not only the celebrated valley of that name, 
but smaller Indian provinces, contains a population 


| numbering about eight hundred thousand. It has a 


| fine army, created and commanded by an American 
by the name of Gardner, who figured more or less 
conspicuously on the Confederate side in our re- 


cent rebellion. When the rebellion was quelled, he 
retired from his native country in apparent disgust, 
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Serinagur. There it is first cleansed—a difficult 


and seeking the antipodes, found a home and good- 
operation, inasmuch as it contains nearly fourteer 


fortune awaiting him in the “ Vale of Bliss.” 
Cashmere, surrounded by snowy peaks, like an 

emerald in a setting of crystal, marks the further- | ments of wood and the like, and only ten parts of 

hair available for shawls. It is then spun, a labor 


| parts in thirty of foreign substances, as dust, frag- 


most extent of the Himalayas toward the northwest. 
The Indus, gathering its waters from the northern | which occupies abont a hundred thousand women, of 
whom perhaps one-tenth spin on their own account. 


slopes, circles a long, lone stream without a single 
They work steadily all day long and a portion of the 





tributary around the northwest extremity of the 


range, and travers- 
ing the Punjaub 
(the country of 
the five 
enters Scinde, and 
thence dis- 
charges itself 
through many 
the 


rivers), 


from 


mouths into 
Indian Ocean. 

From a remote 
period the inhabit 
ants of Cashmere 
have possessed a 
high reputation for 
their ingenuity 
and industry, as 
compared with the 
the Hin- 
The arts 


and sciences flour- 


rest of 
doos. 

ished amongst 
them, and their 
various manufac- 
tures, especially of 
cabinet-ware and 
inlaid-work, were 
renowned all 
through the Ori- 
But what 
most tended—and, 


ent, 


indeed, still tends 
to give them a 
widespread repu- 
tation was, and is, 
their exquisite 
shawls, those soft 
and delicate fab- 
rics, the d elight 
and desire of the 
fairer sex through- 
out the world. 

“Tt is difficult 
for me;” writes M. 
Lejean, “to speak 
of Cashmere with- 
out saying a word 
in regard to the 


. aeutene 


} 


| 
| 
| 





BAYADERE OF 





SERINAGUR. 








night, those who 
cannot afford to 
buy oil for their 
lamps profiting by 
the light of the 
moon. The thread 
having been spun, 
the next process is 
to dye it, and it is 
here that the inge- 
nuity of the Indian 
dyers shines con- 
spicuous, especial- 
ly in the number 
and variety of the 
shades of color 
they are able to 
impart to the ma- 
terial put 
their hands. After 


it is dyed, the 


into 


thread is given to 
the 
to be woven. 


manufacturer 
The 
manufacturer al- 
ways works to or- 
He has his 


designer, who fur- 


der. 


nishes him with a 
This he 


hands over to his 


design. 
European corres- 
pondent or agent, 
who suggest8 im- 
provements or cor- 
rections, if any are 
needed, and he 
design is then 
placed in the 
hands of the 
weaver.” 

I have found it 
impossible, within 
the limits of a ma- 
gazine article, to 
give anything like 
an adequate des- 


cription of these 


fabrication of those famous shawls which are at once | wonderful Himalayas (“the abode of snow”), but I 


the wealth and the pride of the principality. 


It is | may have awakened interest concerning them, so that 


well to know that the goat which furnishes the hair | my readers will seek elsewhere for that information 


of which these shawls are made is not indigenous to 


Cashmere. 


It is found principally in Thibet, from 


which country the hair is carried in the rough to 


wilds, 


which may be obtained in the records of travellers 
| who have climbed their fastnesses and traversed their 
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“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN.” 


I.—HER FATHER’S DARLING. 


TINY, bappy face, 
Six sunny tumbled curls, 


Two rosebud lips apart 
Disclosing milk-white pearls, 


Two wondering wide blue eyes, 
Now bright with baby gladness; 


Beaming some small prize, 


Now wet with some small sadness, 


Plump shoulders, soft and white, 
For kiss surely meant; 

Rumpled and crumpled muslins, 
With here and there a rent. 


Dimpled little fingers, 
Everywhere they fumble; 

Restless active legs, 
Now and then a tumble. 


Saucy lit 
Pretty 
Saucy sy 


In a si ble. 


Ringing shouts of laughter, 
Sobs « 1ecT woe; 
ries, 


> 


Going to s pig 
Hurt at 


Now naughty wilful ways, 
And most indignant glances; 
Anon her st 4 racer, 


She ca and prances, 


A little su Lm ever, 
With v tening power, 
Oh! how he ther loves her, 
His sweet unopened flower! 


II.—THE FATHER’S ANGEL. 


A tiny, weary face, 

A hot, flush’d cheek and brow, 
“ Nurse me, papa, I'm tired, 

I don’t want dolly now.” 


A tossing, restless head, 
The red lips parched and dry, 
“Drink some nice water, darling :” 
“ Papa, what makes you cry?” 


The bright hair like a halo, 
A little gasp for breath, 
The gentle moaning ceases, 
“ Doctor, it can’t be death?” 


A tiny, quiet face, 
A rounded cheek of snow, 
Her “ Father’s little darling ” 
Is her father’s angel now. 





y 3 a ; 

No gleesome merry uting, 
= Papa is at the gate, 

No hurrying little footsteps 


For fear she'd be too late. 


No rosy lips upheld 
To get the look'd-f 
No clasping little arn 


“ Was ever pain like this?” 


No fondling soft wee 
To soothe away tl 

No blue eyes glar 
Because “‘ Papa is ther 


No sunny, tumbled 
One has her fat! 

Cut from the litt! 
From the little 


Dear Lord! I kn 
I know Thou he 
Sut home and bh: 
Without my darli 


IIL.—HIS DARLING'S HOME. 


They say “he h 
How hard 
But the wound 


Yet—in her father 


Although once but 
Heaven's very rea 

Since the golden c 
From the littl 


Since the small whit 
In the little coffin-! 

And home and heart 
As word hath n 


Yes—Heaven is real now 


His loving darling 
A tiny hand is beck 
A tiny voice says “ ( 


A tiny face is gazing 

When he knevleth down t 
To beg the Lord to k« 

To walk the narrow way 


For the father of an angel 
Must be good, and pure, and true; 
Keeping the better country 


His darling’s home, i: 


This world was all too dear, 
Now the bright gold looks dim, 
And that was why his darling 
Was taken up from him. 


Because in paths defiling 
Weak, erring feet might roam, 
The Lord made Heaven real, 
Made Heaven “ Nellie’s home.” 
F. H. 
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THE AURORA BOREALIS, 


plays are, according to Baron yon Humboldt, the here 
BY E. CHARDON, 


closing act in a magnetic storm, 
TYVERY one is familiar with the appearance of | cede and portend cold weather. To view these dis. Cha 
the Aurora Borealis as it illuminates the plays in all their beauty and m: wwnificence, one needs the A 
the northern sky during the autumn and | to approach the Arctic regions. book ¢ 
winter months. Sometimes it is in the form of an{ In the picture we see two ships lying in the midst One of 


_ : ol © Or 


Chey usu: ully pre- displa 


nagni 
NT ® -sout 
li yi oa ‘ 
| i nen i 
I i‘ : ‘a4 j ; the are 
‘Th 
truly a 
o fro 
he ra 
ther b 
ip far 
is the | 
iLlons, 
rd lo 
Aurora 
oud ¢ 
‘At’ 
‘ urd ; t 
nd for 
Che wit 
cing & 
reeze, | 
is race 
lors.” 
Baror 
escript 
*To 
haract 
lifferent 
erfect 
lagneti 
sky, whi 
ind as 
lowly u 
egrees, 
lor fro 
seen thr 
ppears | 
first, 
ancy. 
for hours 
tinual ch 
olumns 
‘The: 


ire its co 





~hades, fr 
purple re 
ntensity 
orce of 


plosion, 





“Some 
arch, sometimes in st: ationary rays, and agdin in| of icebergs and broken ice. Overhead is a brilliant ‘rom the 
irregular streaks which dart and flash like tongues |arch of electrical light, which illuminates the whole ~embling 
of flame. Sometimes it lights up the whole northern | 


| Scene, and presents a weird beay ity, its brilliancy and simultang 
horizon like an immense bonfire, These auroral dis- color reflected from the smooth surfaces of the ice. ind merg 








THE 


here is nothing else in nature which can equal a/ 
display like this. 

Charles Francis Hall, who made an expedition to 
the Arctic regions several years ago, recounts in his 
book of travels a number of beautiful auroral displays. 
One of these he describes as follows: 

“On November 2d, at 6 P. M., there was another 

iagnificent display of the Aurora. From east to west 
living gold, 


the 


-south of us—was a beautiful arch of 


The eastern 
vh land, as did also the western, and the centre of 


base rested, to all appearance on 
the arch was ten degrees above the horizon south. 

“The wind was blowing strong, and the aurora 
truly appeared as possessing life. It danced to and 
o from one extreme to the other. Its colors rivalled 
he rainbow, the pea-green predominating over the 
At the east a bank of golden rays shot 
The 


swept aion 


ther hues. 


» far above all the rest stars were obscured 
is the ‘merrie dancers’ g in piles of corus 
falling lower 


of the 


The arch continued to recede, 
the 


ions, 


the reverse is usual course 


d lower; 


\urora 5 


oud could be secn, 


“At7 P.M. the Aurora was lifting its arches zenith- 


vard: there were now two reaching from east to west, 


id 


Che wind was blowing almost a gale, 


for son portion of the wav there were three. 


the thermometer 
the 


wing six degrees above zero The stronger 
reeze, the more beautiful was the Aurora, the brisker 
ts races and dancings, and the more glowing its 


olors.” 
following general 


Baron von Humboldt gives the 


escription of the Aurora Borealis: 
“To group in a single picture all the features which 
haracterize this phenomenon, we must describe the 
lifferent phases which mark the development of a 
ertect At 
ignetic meridian of the place of its appearance: 


Aurora Borealis. the horizon near the 
» the 
ky, which was quite clear, begins to grow darker, 


lowly upward, to about the height of eight or ten 


a sort of nebulous veil is formed, and mounts 


Across this dark segment, which varies in 


egrees, 


lor from brown to violet, the stars are visible as if 


l ifler a | irger arc 


h is white 


een through a thick fog; a litth 


ppears on the border of this segment, whi 


first, and then yellow, but always of intense bril 


iancv. Sometimes this luminous arc seems agitated 


for hours together, by a rt of effervescence and con- 


tinual change of form, before emitting the ravs and 


olumns of light which mount toward the zenith. 
“The more intense this polar light, the more lively 
re its colors, which pass through all the intermediate 
bluish white to green and 


the 


iades, from violet and 
purple red, It is the same with electric sparks ; 
ntensity of their color is in direct proportion to the 
force of their tension and the violence of the ex- 
plosion. 

“Sometimes the columns of light seem to shoot up 
rom the brilliant arch, mingled with dark rays re- 
sembling a thick smoke, and sometimes they rise 
simultaneously from different points of the horizon, 
ind merge in a sea of flame, of which it is impossible 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


as far as my observation has extended not a | 
J | 
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to represent the magic splendor, for the rapid undu- 
lations cause it to vary in form and brilliancy every 
instant, : 

At certain moments the light, which is increased 
by the rapidity of the magnetic whirlwind, is so In- 


tense as to render the play and undulation of the 


Aurora Borealis perfectly visible even in bright day- 


{round the point in the heavens which corres- 


ponds to the direction of the magnetic needle, when 


freely suspended by its centre of gravity, when the 


display has reached its highest dk ve lopme nt, the rays 


unite and form what is called the crown of the 
Borealis, a sort of celestial canopy, shining w 


soft, quiet light. It is rare that the Aurora is com- 
continues long enough to form this crown; 
but when it appears it alw ivs indicates the end of 
Phe ict and 


their color, 


pie le, OF 
to rarily, conu 
d 


is seen on the celestial 


the display. rays begir 


lose Phe crown in ium lnouUs arches 


dissol ve q and very soon me thing 


vault but large, motionless, 1 lous spots, very pale 


These vanish in turn, as weil 


marked 


the display, and soon nothing is seen but 


or ash colore d. 
dark segment which the commencem 
whitish 
most 


of 


cloud with ragged borders, or divided into 

the last traces of one of the 
dazzling spectu les that can be offered to the « 
hie 


littl dappled spots ; 
ve 
man, in the h regions of the atmosphere.” 


WINTER. 
Wordsws rth, 
at 


be lie ve, who ~ Lid, 


at, 


T was we 


} 


iooking a tree in winter, th if it wer 


for imagination 
clothed 


seems 


fact and exy rience no 
its being 
blossoms and verdure. Life 

We have all felt something like this, in 


a tree stripped by the frost of every sign of 


reach the possibility ol 
with 
ever, 
ing at 
The co 


green leaves, or tender blossoms of grace and beauty. 


inst 


hard bark has in it no prophecy 
All seems dead. 
But we know that, after a short sleep, the tre: 


awake to a new life, and put on its beautiful 1 


Our thoughts go beyond the 


the 


prese nt t 


again 


com spring, and we in language 

Mr 
‘Oo 

God! 


Has thy 


ing 


can say, 
irbauld: 

Nature, Nature, child 
Why dost thou sit mourning and desolate 
Father f Has He left the 
perish Art thou no longer the object of His care 

“He has not forsaken thee, O Nature! Thou art 


His beloved child, the eternal image of His perfec- 


beautiful beloved 


rsaken thee? to 


” 


tions; His own beauty is spread over thee, the light 
Thy children 


shall live again, they shall spring up and bloom 


of His countenance is shed upon thee. 
around thee; the rose shall again breathe its sweet- 
ness on the soft air, and from the bosom of the ground 
verdure shall spring forth. 

“Shall the rose and the myrtle bloom anew, and 
shall man perish? Shall 
ground, and the light of wisdom be quenched in the 


They also 


goodness sleep in the 


dust; and shall tears be shed in vain? 
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shall live; their winter shall pass away; they shall| theme. Her picture of the weird changes wrought 

bloom again. The tears of thy children shall be] in a few hours by a snow storm is ex eedingly fine: 

dried up when the eternal year proceeds, Oh, come 

that eternal year!” “Lo, what wonders the d ay hath brought, 

Of the many aspects of winter, that presented by Born of the suft and slumbrous snow! 

snow is the most attractive and beautiful. There is Gradual, silent, slowly wrought, 

an indescribable charm in the first soft falling of the Even as an artist, thought by thought, 

flakes, dropping down so gently, and silently, and | Writes expression on lip and brow. 

gracefully. “The poem of the air,” as Longfellow : hae 
. - “ Hanging garlands the eaves o’erbrim, 


” 


ealls it in his “Snow Flakes: 


Deep drifts smother the paths below; 
“Out of the bosom of the air, The elms are shrouded, trunk and limb, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, And all the air is dizzy and dim 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, With a whirl of dancing, dazzling snow. 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow “Dimly out of the baffled s 





Descends the snow. Houses and chure! 


Ce 
ze 


3 


N 
e ’ 
7 
SI 


, 
* gg, Comes 


x 





wh 
nh ee 


“Even as our cloudy fancies take The trees, all spectral and sti 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, Stand up like ghosts in the failing light, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make And fade and faint with the blinded day. 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals “ Down from the roofs in gusts are hirled 
The grief it feels. The eddying drifts to the waste below; 


aia . And still is the banner of storm 
“This is the poem of the air, 


Slowly in silent syllables recorded; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field.” 


Till all the drowned and desolat« 
Lies dumb and white in a tra: 


Slowly the shadows gather and fall, 
Still the whispering snow-flakes beat ; 
Night and darkness are over all: 
With her usual grace of style and beauty of de-| Rest, pale city, beneath their fall ! 
scription, has Florence Percy written on the same Sleep, white world, in thy winding-sheet! 





In a 
titled ‘ 
other 
ix one | 
finish, 
by any 
poetry 


giving 


WINTER, 

“ Clouds may thicken, and sturm-winds breathe ; Thus photograph’d here from above; 

On my wall is a glimpse of Rome— Sut verily, earth can cupy but faintly 
Land of my longing !—and underneath The glory of forms, angelic and saintly, 
Swings and trembles my olive wreath ; Invoked to our pillows, by prayer or by love. 

Peace and I are at home, at home!” 
“ How do we enter the Land of Dreams? 

In a volume of poems by Mrs. E. H. Barker, en- Is there an angel with ivory wand 

: 4 . } R ' hea rote 7 ¢ res { - 

titled “ Marguerite, Baron of Leichenstein, and To cpen the gates of its palaces fuir, 
there | To lead us on by its crystal streams, 





other Poems,” published by Lippincott & Co., ; 
2 . e : . M 1; | To drink of the joy we find only there? 
s one called “The Frost Spirits,” which, for delicacy, | 9) ) 


; : . , led | By the light of the earth, unseen they stand— 
finish, and beauty of image ry, 1s scarce ly equal ed | Like the wonderfel city, neath Araby’s skies, 
by anything we have seen. There is not a lover of Phot Golden Cits, ohene antes wore. ghened 
poetry among our readers who will not thank us for | Beréver to mortals’ longing eves 
giving it entire: And then, when closed, came a mighty cloud, 
Dark and dense as a demon’s shroud, 

“ Beautiful Spirits of Frost and Snow, That circled the beautiful city, and hid it 
[ hear your wings flutter as on ye go— Bvermore from him who bid it 
Ye change the drops of the wintry rain In the desert of Aiden rise: 
Into castles and groves on ny window-pane: The Arab prince, who thought to make 
Castles and groves, and knights with plumes, A Heaven on Earth, and had daringly plann’d 
Sceves from the tropical climes of balm, Each Palace of Gold in its mirror'd | 

Carriage and steeds with liveried grooms, Its gardens fair, and its cast 
Mooks in cathedral singing a psalm; Pillar’d porticoes running along 
Fern leaves growing near silvery lake, Perfumed rivers that flowed in song, 
Laplanders skima eas ee, Banqueting | , and towers high, 
Fleet reindeers th ght sledges take With turr t in the cloudless sky— 
Sending the diamond dust to and fro ‘oe vast and fair, 
Wide is the reign of your scepter'd hands, re gather’d there. 
Ye gather your spoils from earth’s many lands. All that tk 


» soul of 

Did the Arab prince supply ; 

“ One winter eve, as he looked at home And there, when ended his pleasant task, 

On the panel'd glass from the dashing rain, It vanished from his eye. 
Say, did not Angelo see the dome 

Of St. Peter’s grow on bis window-pane? “ Was this a dream, or a story told 


For, on mine, a Goth loorway opes, 


With a moral, by Arab sages old, 


Inviting my faney To teach us how vain is a city of gold 
ae Heomns 60 T88E On the Sunny spes Built in the desert here? 
That surround th e of Conradin: For the clouds of Earth, and Time’s whirling sands, 


Yay sare th . o throne the street . - _ 
Crowds are there (who throng the street) Cover the cities of earthly lands, 


Entering in at the open door; 


And our hopes, like Sheddad’s, have 
I almost think I see their feet 


Spirits Air, with your silver wands, 
Tread on the tiles of the marble floor— en the »s of your hidden 
Here ye spread, in Honiton lace, Touch our closed lids with your mag 

The mazy wet, more delicate now, Take fr r eyes the earthly films: 
Than ever a queen, in her queenly grace, Through the winter's frost and summer's heat, 
Wore in a veil on her stately brow. Come, with the pat of your dainty feet, 
Deep set edge, with tracery rare ; And still in the dash of the gusty rain, 
Not the gossamer gauze, nor the fabrics light, 





Stop, as you go by my window-pane.” 
The dark eve i, gemm'd sultanas we ar, 
Those robes that float on the summer air 
Of the Persian’s cloudless night, } CHEFRFTI Emerson says: “ Do not hang a dis- 
Can with thy textures, O Sprites! compare | mal picture on your wall, and do not deal with sables 
For Dacca’s thread was ne'er spun as fine }and glooms in your conversation.” Beecher follows 
As the one that forms your fairy line. iwith: “Away with these fellows who go howling 
{through life, and all the while passing for birds of 
| Paradise. He that cannot laugh and be gay, should 
| look to himself. He should fast and pray until his 
face breaks forth into light.” Talmage then takes 
| up the strain: “Some people have an ide¢a that they 


“Surely, spirits unseen, ye bring us 
All that is lovely to mortal eyes, 
Ye wake the mystical songs within us, 
That keep tune to the march of the starry skies: | 
All that is beautiful, just, and true, 
Comes from the Veiled Universe, where | comfort the afictad when ay ee eee ee. 
There spreads through space a most delicate air, | Don’t drive a hearse through a man’s soul. When 


Ok , 
And perfect types, upspring and new, | you bind up a broken.bone of the soul, and you want 
} 


splints, do not make them of cast-iron.” After such 
From those come, as now, from the frost and rain, | counsellings and admonitions, lay aside your long 
Original sketches stamped on our brain, ' faces, 


Are made indigenous there: 
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“*Oh, dreary life!’ 


KATHIE KEENE. 


we cry, ‘Oh, dreary life!’ 


And still the generations of the birds 


Sing through our 
Serenely live, while 
With Heaven's true 

Against which we 


INE hundred and sixty-three women, and 


five thousand seven hundred and forty-one 


children !”’ 


That was all the major said, when he opened the | 


kitchen-door, and saw three of his little girls taking 
a bath in one corner of the room; little Dodie in an- 
doughnuts which rosy-faced 
hat 


Lavery little closet, and Mrs. 


other, devouring the 
Hallie was frying over 
Bessie sliced apples 
Major superintended the whole, and darted to and 
I think the major must have 


a very stove; while 


fro so’ swiftly that 
counted her four 
number. 

Hallie looked u 
ness on her father’s face. 

“Why, Papa Major, you’re too bad! there’s only 
und Dode, and Lily, and Jen, 


or hive 


p and caught the look of dubious- 


mamma, and Bes 
and Millie, and 
comfortably in t 
And then } 
face and beaded forehead. 
*T was the middle 
know, every eflort costs a perspiration-drop, and she 
did look funny, but he 
on: “I know it’s warm 
ful satisfaction proving 
that’s mamma and I, cannot cook over the stove with 
white as ‘Mrs. Holabirds,’ or 
ynd’s,’” 
raise her voice at the last, for 
in the bath-tub had kept up 


f, and we can get along very 


ways.” ipa had to laugh at Hallie’s red 


in of July, girls, when, you 
r spirit was up, and she went 
, pa, dear, but I take a spite- 
in to myself that we girls, 
hands and face 
cheeks as pink as ‘ Ri 
She was obliged to 
the three little gir 


deafening scream 


as 


samc 


r papa to “ go *way ! we’re washi- 
ing us—'tis not proper! Oh, go ’way!” 


After vainly trying to hide behind each other, they 


had apparently collapsed into the bottom of the tub, | 


but their yellow heads ke pt bobbing up, to see if the 
coast was clear, and so the major, looking very much 


shocked, retired behind the door, and talked through | 


the crack. 

“You know it’s abot 
“Oh, why no! it 
ready!” 
“But 
opened 


“ Graces 


it dinner time?” 
can’t be—we’re not nearly 
it is, and what’s more—”’ Here the door 
little bob went the three 
in a st nudity. “ What’s 
General Trefethen’s come to dinner.” 
Everybody dropped 
Nobody says anything 1 


a wider, and 
” 


ite of more, 


evervthing and 


you know; there’s a second’s silence, before the con- 


Dode clutched theatrically at her 
long-sleeved apron, and spoke first. 

“Good land of Goshen! The butcher and the 
baker haven’t been near us to-day, and there isn’t a 
scrap of meat for dinner.” 


fusion comes. 


may struggle.’ 


times to make out his| 


ir, little place, by going side- | 


screamed. | 
nstanly after a thunder-clap, 


| Mother Nell, then I shall make s 
| 


“ Mother, this is the way we shal 


sighing, and the flocks and herds 
we are keeping strife 
purpose in us, as a knife 


“Well,” frowned the major, “this is the beauty of 


living in a country village, where we have no mur- 
ket. 
men! anything but a poor lawyer, in a place where 
What shall we do?” 

Then Mrs, Major began to give hurried orders, and 
| Hallie dropped her doughnut 


arms with the boiling fat, and just darted out of the 


If I was only a farmer, independent of meat- 
| I don’t belong! 
3, spattering her bared 


into her own littl 


Please 


I insist that ’twas a prayer, 


room, and up, over the stairs 
|} chamber, and down on her knees. don’t 
laugh at what she said. 
only kitchenish, instead of prayer-meetingish, 
a fuss down-stairs ! 
] 


i 


“Oh, dear God, we're in such 
| Nothing for dinner, and he’s coms Oh, please « 
send the meat-man or something, and oh, do help us 
| hurry quick! Amen!” 

Then down-stairs again went the brown calico and 
| flushed face, and reached the foot just in time to 
answer a knock at the porch-door. Of course we 
muld 1 


have caone 
in her excitement, held 


know it was the butcher, and we sh¢ 
| the proper thing, but Hallie, 
out both hands to him, and, with a beaming count 
Why 


She would 


nance, told him ¢he was “ so glad to see him! 


didn’t he come before? Sit right down! 
| take ten pounds of nice steak!” and then climaxed 
the poor man’s astonishment by bringing a chair for 
the dripping slices, 

| The kitchen looked encouraging 


| doughnuts had been expelled, a 


Children and 
mother was pre- 
paring the fresh vegetables, with a little, amused 
smile on her face, which Hallie’s extravagant order 
for beefsteak had produce d. 
one of her favorite puddings, ex 


Hallie began to stir up 
iming, “ Mother 
Nell, yvou’re the wonderfullest woman for an emer- 
I believe you would be perfectly at home in 
; 


rencyv ! 


jan earthquake,” when she found that Bess was en- 


|tertaining the general in the par! and Dode was 


arranging the china on the tal in the great. cool 
hall. “Thank Heaven 


| dove-cc te,” she said. 


for one shady place in this 


That pudding was beaten feveris! 
Then sl 
! . . . 
| seeing there was no more to do th 


began to erv. 


Hallie fairly 


turned round, and 


ly 
| ran with it to the oven. 
the potatoes were 
| soft, deliberately sat down and Mrs. 
| Darton smoothed the little, fluffy curls off her daugh- 
| ter’s broad, white forehead, a very fair forehead, too, 
- a little while ago 


notwithstanding its “ steaminess ”’ 


“Is my Hallie so very much agitated by a late 
dinner?” 

“Wait a minute, till I've weeped my little weep, 
yme remarks,” and 
Hallie choked with a great sob, that wanted to be a 


laugh. 





ty of 
mur- 
1eat- 


here 


and 
red 
the 
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had unexpected company to dinner, and because the 
hall-clock was slow, and the meat-man late, we were 
very much hurried when we learned the time. Now, 
wont that be a mean way of expressing how much 
I’ve suffered in this litthe while? Wasn’t it the 
whole world to me whether the butcher came or not? 


Didn’t I feel terribly guilty because dinner wasn’t 


ready, and experience just as deep emotions of despair, 
joy, anxiety, and the reaction, as any girl who had 
accidentally murdered somebody, and then found 
that her victim wasn’t dead, after all ? 
think she had cause to have hysterics for a week—and 
—and—what I mean to say, is, that we Bridgets, 
Lady Bridgets, like you and me, ma, who take an 
interest in things, find the most of our hard work in 
the anxiety—the ‘for fear,’ the hurrying one minute, 
and waiting the next. Some people may do house- 
work like automatons—may be that’s what they mean 
by taking work easy; but we go heart-deep into it, 
you see, and carry all our emotions and reasonings 
into making pies, or settling the childrens’ quarrels. 
You provoking woman! You shouldn’t laugh when 
an experienced person like me discourses to an inno- 
cent like you! You've only done housework for 
forty years, you know! Now, if it had been anybody 
but you, your education and accomplishments would 
have got crowded out. How did you keep them up? 
How shall I? Father's given me every advantage, 
and Mrs. Grundy says Hallie Darton is an accom- 
plished young lady, and has finished her education. 
But I know better; for I’m deep in the ‘art culinary’ 


now, and I confess that it does seem a little absurd for | 


us to try to keep up our music and literature in the | 


midst of so much dish-water! Don’t you think 
there’s danger that our struggles for Mrs. Browning 


and Shakspeare will grow fainter and fainter, and 


tirely original, and out science and poetry will get so | 


diluted with dish-water, that, way up on this Ver- 
mont hill, where we cannot get help, we shall submit 
to being flooded with dish-water; in short, dish-water 
will beat.” 

Hallie’s eyes were big and shiningnow. They had 
shot out her idea, before her hype rbolic, little sen- 
tence could half convey it. Mrs. Darton was an ex- 
perienced lady. She herself had dreamed dreams, 
and sighed for a life to which she was fitted, and at 
last learned to be content with what she had. But 
now there was no time for much of an answer to 
Hallie’s indignant appeal, so she only sang lightly, 

“ Do you think that Katie guessed 
Half the wisdom she expressed?” 
and began to peel the potatoes. 

Hallie peeped into the oven. 

“Oh, my pudding looks like a great gold puff-ball ! 
Mamma, isn’t General Trefethen that man with the 
curly mustache, who used to call me ‘ Nellie’s blue- 
eyed baby,’ when he came to see you and papa? and 
wasn’t he the nice boy you've told me about, who 
used to play ‘little brother’ to your ‘sistering,’ when 
you was his teacher in Boston?” 

“ Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Darton, poising a potato on 


| their kindly “ What-can-make-you-prettier ?” 
Yet she would | 
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her fork, and standing still, with a happy, far-away 
“T am proud to claim Irving 
He was a frank, gener- 
I wonder 


look on her worn face. 
Trefethen as an old friend. 
ous boy, and is a brave, noble gentleman. 
if there’ll be any silver in that brown mustache of 
his?” 

“Hadn’t I better put on my white muslin before 
dinner?” asked Hallie, blushing. 

Mrs. Darton looked her over, as mothers will, in 
way. 

“That dark calico suits best your rosy face, daugh- 
ter,” was all she said, but Hallie knew by the look 
that her face was not too rosy, nor her dress too dark, 
and by a sudden impulse mother and daughter turned 
and kissed each other. 

Oh, you mothers and daughters who talk of “ prov- 


ing your love by deeds,” and “being sickened by 


sentiment over a cook-stove,” can you think of this 
kiss, this confiding, impulsive love-kiss, without a 
tender throb in your heart of hearts? Oh, mothers, 
these girls would love you all, where now they love 
you half, if you were not ashamed of any interest in 
their girlish sentimentalism! Oh, girls, these mo- 
thers are not staid and sober matrons, caring only for 
your dress and manners! They have warm, girlish 
impulses, and sometimes a great yearning to have you 
girls talk love to them. 

While they were taking up dinner, Major Darton 


| brought the general out into the dining-room. Mrs. 


Darton wiped her hands and went forward to greet 


jhim, saying, cordially, “Irving, I am very glad to 


see you here.’ 

“Thank you, Nellie,” he said, and she noticed that 
his mustache was as brown as eyer, and his face only 
“T have 


wished, for a long while, to visit your home in the 


a little paler and thinner than it used to be. 


and—oh ! here’s a striking figure, Mother Nell, en- | mountains.” 


Here little Dode came in, with the three children 
following. She had made a great effort on this ex- 
traordinary occasion to exercise some motherly care 
over her little sisters, and they really looked very 
sleek and demure; but the poor child had forgotten 
herself, with her uncombed hair and long-sleeved 
apron, and as she marched in with such an important 
look on her little tanmed face, Mrs. Darton langhed— 
she couldn’t help it. She hadn’t intended to present 
the little ones until after dinner, and this move of 
Dode’s amused her. But the general kissed them 
ill, and said something pretty about them, and Dode 
found confidence to blurt out one of her dreadful 
little speeches, as Hallie knew she would, for the 
child was irrepressible on all occasions, 

“Why, Mr. Trefethen, I thought you were a sol- 
dier, but you haven't got any gun, nor any pentalets 
on. 

“ Epaulettes, you mean, Dode; now take the chil- 
dren into the other room, until we are through din- 
ner,’ and Mrs. Darton, who had learned that wise 
lesson—neyer to be surprised—smiled again at her 
daughter’g smothered “ Hush, Dode!” 

Hallie was bringing in the feather-pudding—she 
held it high over the childrens’ heads, as she stood 
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still to let them pass her. 
he had never seen 
Darton’s was then 
her eyes were large a 
user, little instant; 


id clear and blue, and turned 


full on him for a 

lips were just part for she was a little out of 
breath with a run 
I and a little dash of cold water 


same braid of yellow, glittering 


brush over her braid, 
over her face. Thi 
hair wound crown-wise round her head, and the little, 
fluily curls fell out from under, and shaded her fore- 
head. It was such a pure, open face! 

He thought instantly of these lines, in “My Kate:” 
* And when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 

You saw, as distinetly r soul and her truth.” 
Mrs. Darton. 
Nellie.” 


you, sir,” in a 


He turned from her to 
“She is yours sixteen, 
Hallie said 1. thank 
came 


clear, 
pleased, girlish y forward to be in 
troduced. 

In the midst t bright 
Hallie touched 


“Is é iting to h 


und said in a littl 
Mother 


It's like why, 


irm, 
* aside,” ear them 
looks twenty y« younger to-day. 
as if a pearl had en dropped into our dish-water, 
isn’t it?” 


The general “Do 


heard r, and turned quickly. 
vou often find Hallie, these pearls in the 
ilish-water ?’ 

“No, sir,” 
in his brow: 
sy Maybe it 
there.” 

And she sto] eatin 
new idea to he: 


and then see ing the 
and thoughtfully 


look 


slowly 
l never for them 
r to think of it. It was a 
all the little ones had 


out of the kitchen, saying, 


been 


fed, she drove ev 
playfully, th now why, but she wanted 
to wash the dis! . a 
There was a larg 
wanted to think, 


tico, and filling the 


le alone” this afternoon 


of china for one pair of hands 
ah 


but, you see, shi So she opened 
south window oy 
pan with stean she bared her round, dir 
pled arms, a bravely and cheerfully. T 
dripping gob t ready for the dry towel 
when Halli ody looking at her through 
the south wi 
“Tt doesn’t idful, this washing dishes,” 
he said. 
“No, sir.” 
Hallie was b! 
“Tt’s nice, w 
washing dishes Sut we always speak of this life, 


under his steady, brown eves. 

forgets that one is actually 
sir, this cooking iring away, and sitting down, 
wk and find that it’s time for 


only to look at the « 
l fussing for the ‘wherewithal,’ 


the next meal, tl 
that’s never done because vou can’t gain on it any 

that’s what w: r ‘dish-water life.’ If it’s all 
I'm good for, ther | make the best of it, but it never 
will satisfy me, never, never 
who 


ym 


Then, remem! her listener waa, she 


looked very mu mbarrassed and prettier than | 


ever, and Gener ['refethen said something which ' 


General Trefethen thought 
, more beautiful face than Hallie 
Her cheeks were just flushed ; 


her ripe-red | 


up-stairs, a little sweep of the | 


| solemnity, he tied it round his neck 


flow of dinner talk, 


| part of the glorifying, 
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sounded funny, very funny for such a proper, cavalier. 
looking general as he, 
* May | wipe those dishes for you, Miss Hallie?” 
Hallie laughed a little rippl 
“Of all things in the wor 


of a laugh, 
she began, then, 
with an air of offended dignity, “1 didn’t intend to 
grumble so that mamma’s visitor should feel obliged 
to offer his assistance.” 
He just swung himself in at the low window, and 
began to wipe those dishes in a charmingly off-hand 


With 


apron, and with 


ind graceful manner. demure gravity Hallie 


handed an air of perfect 


him an 


She laughed, 


ind they began to chat more easily and sensibly than 


they could ossibly have done 1 drawing-roon 
} n, 
| ‘ 


und never did a tall man wi ypron round his 


neck, and dish-mop in her 


a smiling laasic ha 


hands, make a more delig leau vivant than 
these two. 
She looked up, at last, lik 
“We're all done! W 


beautiful to wash dishes! 


ised child, 

nk it’s perfectly 
* Let's wash them all ove ” eaid the general, 
utting two plates back int h-water; but the 
a little, as he 
“ My little 


ong that your 


twinkle in his brown ) BODE! | 


looked down into hers, and ly 
ri, you are half right, it do \ 
giite r,’ should b 


must, and Major 
he can re- 


uly-mother and her ‘ b! 
obliged to do all this. But 
Darton tells me that ’ti until 
move his business to the « 1 must, wont you 


let it do you good? I nee wk you to do it 
your own father 
the impression that you rather enjoy it, but I do not 
and think it's 


wrt in doing it 


cheerfully, for I see you have 


want to go away, my little d washer 
hurting you. I want you tot n 
I think Ged wou t 
of love to Him, 


vingly. see you wash 
his pretty china with a hi 
who spares the life in all the lies you are feed 
ing, and gives you strength to d » much.” 


said Halli y, I 


rls were washing 


“So much!” always had a 


vague idea that w he n Cro 


dishes, He was looking the r way, and answering 
ther folks’ prayers!” 
He smiled, and answered: ‘ r worship of Him 
not all praying, you know most of it is the 
in the drudge-y 


elorifying; and wont it hel; 
work here, Miss Hallie, to tl that this is your 

t for while, and wont 
the love make the labor lig 
At the end of that hour 
I sha’n’t tell how hid 
ght, the same to 


) were very good 


friends. the greasiest 
dishes under the sink, out 

be washed to-morrow morning, nor how two little 
teacups lay all shattered, because his big, man’s 
hands couldn’t manage the wee, slippery things ; for 
The weary 


this talk had done them a world of good. 
sickness and bitterness against the vanity and frivolity 
Trefethen’s heart, 


phire-eyed maiden 


of the world, went out of Irvir 

as he stood by the side of this sap 
in brown calico, wiping the dishes which she washed 
and she was all aglow with the earnestness of the 
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thought which he was making clear, and with an- | 


other thought, by which she was almost frightened— 
that this brown-eyed man was gradually assuming 


the look, and speaking the words of the ideal hero | 


whom she had worshipped all her life, as some girls 
do worship their ideal heroes, And it is.a good 
thing for them, too, Sir Doubtful, for this high-hero- 
worship sometimes carries them through their ro- 
mantic girlhood without any of this imaginary falling 
in love with what Timothy Titcomb calls “ 
caps stuck on their heads.” 

As General Trefethen was going away that night, 
Mrs. Darton and Hallie shut their eyes to what they 
would otherwise have thought absolutely necessary 
to do, and went up-stairs to dress, together. Jt was a 
pleasure to watch them, They made such pretty 
work of “beautifying each other,” as they called it. 

They braided each other’s hair, and Hallie “ wished 
hers was brown,” and her sister-mother “thought 
golden much prettier ;” and they pinned each other's 
bows, and tied each other’s sashes, and looped each 
ther’s skirts, and then came down-stairs, with their 
arms around each other, ready for a twilight stroll 
with the gentlemen. 

They all stopped on the west balcony, to look at 
the sunset. Hallie spoke softly, in a voice that 
seemed hushed with admiration: “Oh, wont some- 
body make a poem of it? That shimmery green 
border, just billowing into those crimson heaps, and 
purple and gold above it all ?” 

The general looked down at her. 
white, with rose-colored streamers, a pale, pink, gauzy 
thing floated over her shoulders, and a little white 
hat, rosebud wreathed, was tucked down upon the 
ripples of her hair, which shone like spun gold. 

“You look as if you were a pink cloud yourself, 
Miss Hallie, and belonged to the sunset! Who did 
it?” he said, and touched lightly the floating gauze. 

Hallie smiled brightly. “ Mother is my dressing- 
maid, and I am hers,” she said, simply, without 
taking her eyes away from the west. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darton had started down the street, 
and called to them to come, 

“Yes,” Hallie said, and lingered to catch the 
fading glory. Meanwhile her father and mother 
turned the corner, and were out of sight. 

Just then Dode came running from behind the 
house, followed by the three little ones, crying dis- 


Her dress was 


mally. 

Hallie colored with vexation, and set her teeth 
hard, 

“You will have to go with father and mother, Mr. 
Trefethen, and excuse me. These children have 
been in the bog, and I must stay and change all their 
clothes !”’ 

She said the last words wearily, and the lip 
quivered, with which she tried to smile, and she 


grasped Dode’s arm, to lead her into the house, a | 


little harder than she meant. Honest Dode jerked 


back indignantly. 
“T knew you'd scold and cry, because you always 
1o, Hallie Darton, when we fall into anything, but I 
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posts with | 


They were covered with mud, and dripping. | 
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didn't s’pose you'd pinch me ’fore that man, when 
you've been dressing all up and ningglecting us, on 
| purpose for him!” 

Poor Hallie was scarlet, but she acted on a sudden 
impulse, and stood the children all up in a row, and 
said, hurriedly: “ Please look, sir; they are disgust- 
}ing! Dode said the truth—these things happen 
every day, and I am naughty and angry with them. 
I thank you for what you have said about making 
ugly tasks pleasant, but it wont do for me, I’m too 
wicked—lI shall just go on doing my duty every day, 
| and hating it, and hating it!” 

So she went in, and did it all, with a convulsive 
fierceness; and her fingers tore the fastenings ner- 
| vously, and sharp, little words kept spattering out, 
and the little wretches would persist in saying they 
“didn’t get the bog a-purpose,” and they 
*spised such a crosspatch as she was;” 
| she asked Ww hy the y called her cTOSs, when she hadn’t 
| scolded them yet, they answered, provokingly, “ Well, 
| we know you’re awful mad!” and so on, and you 
|can imagine how highly delectable was the state of 
Hallie’s mind, when she walked out on the piazza, to 
General Trefethen stood talking with 


into 
and when 


get cooled off. 
her father and mother at the gate. 
“Good-bye,” he must go, for the party with which 


He was saying 


| he was travelling over the Green Mountains would 
expect him that night; he had started to Allan Hill 
very hastily, finding he was so near; he had been 

|fully repaid for coming; and a great many other 
|pleasant things. At last: “I shall come again, 
Nellie, as you tell me I may, when I come back from 
over the seas,” 

Then he left them, and came and stood by Hallie. 

“They're pretty little things, your sisters,” he said, 
softly, as if to himself. “ Didn’t they remind you of 

weeping little mermaids?” 
| “Not in the least; I saw nothing but muddy 
children.” 

“T wonder, Miss Hallie, if you couldn’t have 
|found as much poetry and beauty in that scene, if 

you had looked for it, as in that sunset, which lighted 
| your face so, just now! Did you notice how wistful 
and pleading their eyes were? Wouldn’t a single, 
little love-word have won them at once, and made 
such repentant sinners of them, that one hour more 
of grace, and tenderness, and beauty would have 
come to your life.” 

Then seeing the regretful flush of pain on her face, 
| he added: “ We all wade through the dish-water part 
|of our lives with eyes looking away from it, and 
hands stretched out to ‘better and nobler things’ 
| which we cannot reach, while there are pearls right 
| at our feet, if we would stop to gather them.” 

“You mean that if I love them, and love i, this 
| clayey sort of life, I shall find the pearls in it, and 
that it wont drag me down, after all?” 
| The sheer clearness and wideness of her eyes told 
| him that she understood. 
| For answer, he took her trembling hand, and held 

it in his, and told her that he should think of her as 
his little heroine away up on these Vermont hills, 
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not buried here, but placed here 


ine, who would not fail, because she was too brave, 
and who had power to make a perfect love-palace ol 
her home. 

Her face, pure and te nder now, was raised thank- 
fully to him. Uk 
*T will be good 
his horse; and with a low “Good-bye, my little 


ips said simply and earnestly, 
{ he kissed her hand and mounted 
heroine,” was off and away. 

Three years is a very long time to a little girl 
Satarday fore: 
has just come one hundred and fifty-six times to Hal 
lie. “The spirit 
and Hallie’s heart and ashe are “so tired, so tired!” 
She is thinking 
ings by the west ce 
Dode and the three 


ed slave, and especial favorite now, 


willing, but the flesh is weak,” 


ver now, as she sits darning stock 
w, and basting pateh-work for 
tle yellow-heads, Dode, who 
is Hallie’s dev 
exclaims sudd: “Hallie Darton, you're about 
used to be! 


dishes now, nor pinch us when 


twice gooder’: You never grit yout 
teeth when ) 

we're nanghty r hate to peel potatoes ; and you 
sing when you're doing everything, whether it hurts 
your hands or and you're a real comfortable 
person to hav: you always look warm when 
we are wold, when we are roasting; and | 
heard papa sa) 


I don’t see why y 


were the light of the house—and 

aren't good enough to have a 

lover!” 

“gs et i 
iated the compliment, and an- 

unk you, Dede, My dear little 

My naughty heart 


As that was t) erlative of the adjective 
to Dode, Ha! 

awered sweetly, 
sister, you have helped me. 
used to hate a ese things, you know; but God has 


been very good, and now it just—just—jies in, and 


i pe 
love to her from 


I’m very happy a ad of you all.” 
They look b 

little child-ey« 

pure in the o 


their honest 


Hallie’s face is very strong and 
it womantliness which three years 
have brought t. She is thinking of how much, in 
this time, G helped her to “do and bear 


Mother Nel! 


away on a V 


a long sickness, and is now 
the major, whase brow, when 
very 


rumpled with has often been smoothed 


tenderly by e girl, who is learning to do all 


things for lov little yellow-heads have been 
earried thro merable diseases of the mease! 


Tx 


and laughed w 


species ; kish as ever, has been cried with 
warned and praised, until Halli 
bashful 


heart-confidante ; 


has come to be her very 


Bess has bee: lv initiated into the mysteries 
of French ver and the proprieties of a young de 
Hal! herse 
won, by good men, 
love my home, and will not leave 


butante ; f haa been wooed, but not 
10 have all carried away the 
same answer 
it. I belong 
But her head 
and restless, 
there has bee: 
and as she s ts 


children’s voices rising 


is throbbing, and she feels strange 
she has worked steadily all day, and 
» mother to kiss away the weariness ; 
halfdreaming, she hears the 


angrily, 
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, | 
as his little hero- | 


| rather have you 


. with its doughnuts and children, 





Lily, the wee lady in crimps and earrings, pro- 
Dode's 
Dode, with the old, theatrical air, reads in. 


duces a note from little boy-champion in 
school, 


dignantly : 


“ DEAR LILLIE, 

“T want you to be my girl I have 

got tired of your Sister she promised to curl her hair 

up On papers, if l wood, but I wunl, because I had 

besides she’s got a Cold, and I 
think your Nose is the prettiest shape than hera, 

“ Your in life and death. 
“ JOHNNIE, 
“Pp. S, Tl find a place to Hide your rubbers in, 
jest as I used to hers, and | 


ering you a lossenger 


every day.” 


Dede stamps and burns the note, and shakes her 
little brown fist at her treacherous sister—treacher 
ous sister, very much frightened 
Dode, 


uses the point of her 
needle in self-defence. squealing, shakes her 
in a highly, superior way Lily, like a revenge 


ful, little cat, jumps at Dode and pushes her down, 


This rouses Hallie from her unusual fit of dreaming, 


and she starts up with a thoughtless, angry, “ You 
1 have a littk 


naughty child, Lily Darton! Can't 
pe ce ? od 
Lily leaves the room, and Hallie 


{ ted 


breathless chase follows, and the 


strangely ex- 
over this child’s quarrel, runs after her, A 
thers stand sti!] 
1 watch them, wondering “ what can be the matter 
with Hallie to-day ? 

Swiftly they run, Hallie flushed and angry, Lily 
up the front 
stairs, down the back, through the hall, round the 
table, up-staira and down again 
Hallie, what 


OM, 


rapid and defiant, through the : 


and then it strikes 


a foolish thing she is doing ; and, 
rs, she twists her 


The 


has stifled all the 


turning suddenly on the front sta 


ankle slightly, and falls in an exhausted heap. 
pain brings out the ery, which she 
day, and she lays her head on the stair-carpet and 
sobs aloud, and cries as only a tired woman can cry 

The children, melted now, of course, all gather 
too; and, just at this 
eyes are raining 
and when a fresi 


round her, sobbing and crying 
interesting crisis, when five pairs of 
down tears on the front-stair carpet 
chorus of “oh, ohs!” bursts ft the doleful quin- 
tette, somebody stops at the open hall-door, and 
General Trefethen’s voice, grave and pitying, says 
“ What a very rainy day!” 

Poor Hallie! the color leave 
ng up with a stifled ery of 


she reaches the farthest « 


« her face, and start- 

never stope til 
f the attic chamber 
Chere she sinks down, and begins to moan piteously 
Why 


and I was 


“Oh, it was cruel, it was cruel, dear God! 


did he come then, why did he come then 
weak and naughty—all weak and nanghty! and I’ve 
failed—oh, he will think | have—and he trusted me 
Oh, | 


1 Aave been 


but he won’t any more—never—an y—more. 
Dear God, y 


good: but he will never 


have been good, know 


know h, never know 
Then she lay in a kind of apathy, and Hallie’s God 


must have known what she s , with the thought 





that all her long dream had ended; for soon his little 


girl, looking very pale and heavy- eyed, in a soft-| weary head rested confidingly on his shoulder. 


falling black grenadine, was going to meet “ her 
hero” with these thoughts whirling in her head. 

“T must do my duty, and entertain him till mother 
comes. These three years have not been a failure 
hey have been full of pearls! 
will help me talk, with this lamp in my throat!” 

She did not know how the hours ever passed ; but 


IL wonder how God 


when the greeting, and the berry-supper, and the 
children’s twilight talk were over, she remembered 
dimly that it had all been very gay, and they had all 
She had 


a recollection of a feeling of shame that made her 


been laughing and chatting very merrily. 


draw back the little hand she had offered to Genera] 
Trefethen, when she met him; a tingle of shame for 
the burns and scars and rough places which house 

work 
thought that, of course, all hie friends had soft, pretty 
Then 


which had 


had made on the hand she put out, and the 


white hands, which would be pleasant to take. 
she remembered the sudden resolution 
sade her hold it out again, and keep back a blush, 
a little and 
She 


und deliberately draw her sleeve back 


expose the new-made scar on the wrist. was 


almost reckless to-night. Her head whirled so! 


After she had carried the little ones 


0 bed, an 1 


} 
| 


heard them aay their good-night to God, she cam 
ck and began to play and sing with a wild pathos 
her voice and manner, which didn’t seem at al! 


ke her old, frank, childish self. Care 


essly she took 


yp “The Rainy Day,” the sweet, sad “ Rainy Day,” 
and began to sing. 


“Some days must be dark and dreary,” she sang, 


ind wéndered if hers would ever be bright again 
On the last verse her voice crew fainter and fainter 
* Be still, sad heart! ar ! 
Behind the clou 
Thy fate is the com 


life—some 


ase repining 


is} in st 


Into—each 
and then the pallor deepened on her face, a whirling 
sintness took her strength away, and she would have 
fiilen had not General Trefethen caught her in his 
ums. He drew her down beside him on the parlor 
fa. 

“ Hallie, dear, those blue 
Dode has told me a 


ree years any longer to you than to 


eves rot look so 
Were the 


me, my littl 


must 
| about it 


crieved. 
eroine ?” 

‘I’m not your heroine,” said Hallie, feebly, trem 
nor have 


ing in his arms, “ Heroines don’t pinch, 


rd faces, nor cry on the front stairs.” 
“Mine does. Why, you were a perfect ‘Venus 
uffused in tears,’ Hallie!” 
Then she langhed ; and when she was quiet, witl 
s strong arm around her, and his deep, true eyes 
oking down into hers, he said, gently, “Why, I 
ved you all the time, little Hallie!” ' 
And the old love-light shone over her face. and. 
rith the old childish air of wonder, she asked, “And 
1 will trust me, after all? 


‘Yes, darling, we will go and hunt for pearls 


ther,” 
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“Oh, my own, own hero!” she murmured, and the 
Then 
they looked up and saw Mr. and Mrs. Darton at the 
door ; and when, after Hallie’s first rapturous mother- 
kisses, Irving Trefethen said slowly: “Nellie, I 
have waited, as you wished. Major Darton, may IJ 


take her away? Your little sunbeam ?” 

They loved her too well to refuse. 

So, when Dode, gorgeous in her scarlet wrapper, 
darted in, she comprehended the whole thing at a 
— 3S 
it’s just like a story book! 


did fall 


and exclaimed, in ber high-tragic 
Why, 


when 


glance, 
told 
Mr. 
he r. 

“ When she was washing dishes, my lady,” | 


you so! 
Trefethen, in love with 


you 


hed 
und 


the general, holding Dode tightly by the wri 


glancing at Hallie 
“Then, besides the little pearls, I found m 


didn’t I, Dodic 


low thrill of gladne 


biggest one in the dish-water 

and Hallie’s voice was one 
suid Dode, “I mean to write t 

} 


uch dish-water, and ‘hat 


60 TT 
all about how you found your pearls in 
them my recipe fi 


~~ 


ive 
‘ answered Hallie. 
twice as much 
advise them, wher *y wash t 
indow that loo 


hea 


ilways to stand at an « 
a portico: and I wi 
dear things might fir 
she added, generou 


Then, for the f time, he stooped and 
1ad stood still by i 
‘ and nestled do 


in 


ment, 
1er’'s ch 

There, 
chestnut 


beautiful world 


} 
’ 


her golden head 


%) 
spered softly, 
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py om far-off song-land, filling 
My soul w 


n I fain wo 


2 eostacies I may not tell !— 

ld catch the cadence thrilling, 
i emulate your speech—I break the spell. 
ver o'er me, sweet suggestions bringing 

l celestial—notes divine, 
lls through my soul are ringing! 


ype to make ye mine 


Why do ye beckon me on with shadowy fingers; 
Then skyward soar away on mocking wing? 
’ 


» is sweeter, since your echo lin 


ul ye cannot teach to sing. 


fair land that we call Hearen— 
e hath crowned this earth-worn brow; 
» me sweet utterance shall be civen 


nts that only haunt me now. 
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RUINED AT HOME, 


BY T. 58. 


T is at home that the ruin of a soul begins. 
“Athome!” We hear the response in tones 
of pained surprise or indignant denial from many 
voices. “It is a hard saying—and cruel!” 

It may hurt like a blow many sad hearts; but if it 
be true—what then? 

“Tt is not true! 
within my own range of observation to disprove the 
assertion—to young men who have gone astray in 
spite of the careful training and good example of re- 


ligious homes—in spite of all the best of mothers and | 
| next. 


wisest of fathers could do.” 
Yes; we hear such things said every day; but feel 


certain there is an error somewhere—a defect in your | 
Were you in the homes of these young | 
Were you familiar with | “ 


observation. 
men from the beginning? 
their early training? Did you observe the personal 
bearing of their parents toward them—know their 
walk and conversation? 


competent, with your instances, to disprove our asser- | 
| often said to him about truth and honesty. 


tion. 


A small error at the beginning of a series of calcu- | 
lations in applied mechanics, may lead to a great | 


disaster; the slightest variation from a right line at 


the beginning will throw a projectile hundreds of | 


yards away from its object. It is in the little things at 
home; the almost unnoted departures from order and 
good government; the neglects arising from parental 
self-indulgence ; the weakness of love that fails to nip 
a fault in the bud; and many other things that might 
be instanced, which turn the young feet into ways of 
life that, as the years go by, lead farther and farther 
from safety and happiness. 

The Bible, experience, and reason, all declare that 
the future of a child depends upon his early training. 
If this is bad, the chances are nearly all against him. 

“But,” we hear it said, “children raised under the 
worst of influences often make good and useful men.” 

The cases are exceptional, and stand out in strong 
contrast with the rule. And so we go back to what 
was declared in the beginning, that the ruin of a soul 
begins at home. How many instances crowd upon 
the memory! Let us take a few at this time for their 
lesson and their warning. 

Not long ago, in one of our principal cities, an 
almost broken-hearted mother parted from her son 
in the court house, and was taken fainting to her 
home, while he was thrust into a van and conveyed 
to prison. His crime was stealing. Society held up 
its hands in pity and amazement, for the young man’s 
father and mother were highly respectable people, 
and good church members, as the saying is. The 
father’s business reputation stood high. People said 
of him: “His word is as good as his bond.” And 
yet his son was a condemned thief. He had stolen 
from his employer. 

Did the ruin in this case begin at home? Yes. 
It was at home that the son learned to be dishonest ; 


I can point you to a dozen cases | 
: : 
|are four yards of ribbon instead of three. 


If nay, then you are not} 


ARTHUR. 


and he learned it from his mother! Let us rehearse 
|a few of the lessons, in precept and example, that 
| were given to the boy. We begin when he was just 
| five years of age. He was standing near his mother 
one day—we will call her Mrs. Omdorff, and the boy 
| Karl—when he heard her say to his aunt, in a tone 
of satisfaction: “ Barker has cheated himself. Here 
I asked 
for three yards, and paid fur only three; but this 
measures full four yards.” 

The boy listened, and waited for what was to come 
He loved his mother, and trusted in her. 

“What are you going to do about it?” inquired 
the aunt. 
“Keep it, of course,” Mrs. Omdorff. 
3arker will never be the wiser. He makes enough 
And she rolled the ribbon 


answered 


out of us, dear knows!” 
about her fingers. 

Karl was a little surprised. It did not seem like 
his mother; nor in agreement with what she had 
But he 
had faith in her, and was sure that she could do 
nothing wrong. His Aunt Ruth, of whom he was 
| very fond, and who had great influence over him, 
was a weak woman in some respects, and much more 
|inclined to take the current of other’s opinions, 
| than to give herself the trouble of opposition. Her 
disturbed at her 
failed to say the 


innate sense of honor was a little 
sister’s view of the case; but s 
right words that were in her thoughts, and which, 
if spoken, might have helped the boy to see what was 
just and right. 

A day or two afterward, Karl heard his mother 
say: “I saved a car ticket 

“How?” inquired her sister. 

“The conductor forgot to ask for it.” 

“Why didn’t you give it to him, mamma?” asked 
Karl. 

“Tt was his business to look after his passengers,” 
replied Mrs. Omdorff, who fi 


ie 


this morning.” 


} 


lt rather uncomfortable 
at this question from her little boy. “ It will teach 
him a lesson.” 

Karl thought a moment, and then said: “ But he 
won’t know anything about it.” 

“Oh, you’re too sharp!” exclaimed his mother, 
with a laugh. “T-wasn’t talking to you, anyhow.” 

“Little pitchers have big ears,” said Aunt Ruth, 
echoing her sister’s laugh. 

And so the matter was pushed aside, neither mother 
nor aunt imagining that the bright and beautiful boy 
they both loved so tenderly had received a lesson in 
dishonesty not soon to be forgotten. 

“T do believe,” said Mrs. Omdorff, not long after- 
ward, as she sat counting over some money, “ that 
Poole has given me the wrong change.” 

Karl was in the room, and heard her remark. 

“Let me see,” she added, going over the money 
again. “Two and a half, three, four and a half, four 
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and three quarters. It’s a fact, I gave him a ten- | more direct. He was careful about his associates, 
dollar bill, and here are four and three quarters | and never permitted him to be away from home 
change.” without knowing where and with whom he was. He 
“What did the goods amount to?” asked her | knew but too well the danger of evil association ; and 
sister. guarded his boy with jealous solicitude. 
“There were eleven yards of muslin at eighteen.| Alas! he dreamed not of the evil influences at 
That’s a dollar and ninety-eight cents. Two yards of| home; never imagined that the mother was destroy- 





silk at a dollar and a half, and an eighth of a yard | 
of velvet, one dollar; making just five dollars and | 
ninety-eight cents. If it had come to six dollars my | 
right change would have been four. But he has given | 
me four and three quarters.” 

Then in a tone of satisfaction, she added: “I’m | 
that much richer, you see, Ruth.” | 

Her sister smiled ; but did not utter the disapproval 
that was in her heart. Karl listened and took it all 
in. A little while afterward Mrs. Omdorff got up 
and rang the bell, saying, as she did so, with a short, 
gurgling laugh that seemed ashamed of itself: “I 
guess we'll have a little ice cream—at, at Poole’s 
expense.” 

Aunt Ruth only shook her finger, and said, feebly : 
“Qh, that’s too bad!” 

But Karl was not able to see whether she approved 
or disapproved. The ice cream was sent for, and 
enjoyed by the child. While the sweet taste was yet 
on his tongue, he heard his mother say: “ I’m very 
much obliged to Poole for this treat—it’s deli-| 
cious !” 

Is it strange that the boy’s perception of right and 
wrong should be obscured? or that, in a day or two 
afterward, he should come in from the street with an 
orange in his hand, and on being questioned about it, 
reply: “A woman let it fall from her basket, and I | 
picked it up. She didn’t see it drop, mamma.” 

“But why didn’t you call after her?” asked Aunt 
Ruth. 


ing in her son that nice sense of honor without which 
no one is safe; nor that she had taught him to dis- 
regard the rights of others; to take mean advan- 
tages; and to appropriate what did not belong to him 


| whenever it could be done with absolute certainty of 


concealment. 

We do not mean to say that such were the direct 
and purposed teachings of his mother. She would 
have been horror stricken at the mere suggestion. 
But she had so taught him by example. In heart 
she was not honest; and in many of her transactions 
she was as much a thief as if she had robbed a till, 
Retaininj; what belongs to another, simply because it 


| has come into our hands by mistake, is as much a 


theft in its spirit as purposed stealing; and the fine 
lady who keeps the change to which she is not enti- 
tled, or the yard of ribbon measured to her in error, 
is just as criminal as the sneak thief who gets into 
her hall through a neglected door and steals her hus- 
band’s overcoat. The real quality of an act lies in 
the intent. 

Is it any wonder that amid such home infinences, 
the boy did not show, as he advanced toward matu- 
rity, a high sense of honor? That he should be 
mean, and selfish, and dishonest in little things? 
“ As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” Evil seed 
will produce evil fruit. 

Society punished and execrated the unhappy young 
man, and pitied his wretched mother; little dream- 
ing that by her hand his prison doors had been 


“’Cause I didn’t want to,” answered the child. | opened. 


“She dropped it. I didn’t knock it off.” | Another instance of the baleful influence that may 
Mrs. Omdorff was not satisfied with the conduct of | exist at home is to be found in the ruin of a young 
her child; and yet she was amused at what she| man who recently died in one of the lowest and 
called his ’cuteness, and laughed instead of reproving | vilest haunts of the city. He had been well edu- 
him for an act that was in spirit a theft. | cated, and grew to manhood with a fine sense: of 
So the child’s education for crime was begun—his| honor. His mother was a woman of rare culture, 
ruin initiated. The low moral sense of his mother | and beloved by every one in the circle where she 
was perpetually showing itself in some disregard of | moved. All the moral sentiments of her son had 
other’s rights. A mistake made in her favor was | been carefully fostered and developed, and when he 
never voluntarily corrected ; and her pleasure at any | reached manhood no one showed a fairer promise. 
gain of this kind was rarely concealed. “Hecheated| But, it was not long before a shadow fell across his 
himself,” was a favorite saying, heard by Karl almost | life. He had learned one thing at home that was 
every week; and as he grew older, he understood its | destined to work his rain—he had learned to love the 
meaning more clearly. | taste of wine. 
Mr. Omdorff was a man of higher integrity than| His father belonged to a class of men who consider 
his wife; and just in dealing to the smallest fraction. | wine-drinking as a mark of good breeding. He 
“Foolish about little things—more nice than wise,” | knew all about wines; and had a weak-vanity in 
as she often said, when he disapproved of her way of | being thought a connoisseur. If he had a friend to 
doing things, as was sometimes the case. Mrs. Om- | dinner, he would bring out two or three kinds and 
dorff had learned to be guarded in her speech when | discuss them through half the meal. He called the 
he was at horhe; and so he remained in ignorance of | men who were ranging themselves against the terrible 
the fatal perversidns going on in the mind of his | evil of intemperance, and seeking to stay its baleful 
child. course, “poor fanatics.” He talked of pure wines 
As the boy grew up his father’s supervision became | and liquors as harmless, and gave them to his son at 
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suitable times and occasions, moderately ; only guard- | is no true essential of marriage. Hence come in. 


ing him by warnings against excess. 

But these warnings went for nothing, as appetite 
increased. At twelve years of age, the boy was con- 
tent with a single glass of light wine at his dinner, 
At eighteen he wanted two glasses, and at twenty-one | 
three. By this time he had acquired convivial habits, | 
and often drank freely with other young men of his 
age. His mother was first to take the alarm; but his 
father was slow to believe that his son was in danger. 
The sad truth broke upon him at last in a painful 
humiliation. At a large party in his own house the | 
young man became so badly intoxicated that he had | 
to be removed from the company. 

From that unhappy period, wine was banished 
from the father’s table. But it was too late! © The | 
work of ruin had progressed too far. At twenty- 
seven the wretched young man died, as we have said, 
in one of the lowest and vilest dens of the city. 

We could give many instances like this. Here, at | 
home, is the chief source of that wide-spread ruin by 
intemperance, that is every year robbing society of 
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| and the children will grow up pure. 


thousands upon thousands of young men, who, by | 


education, culture, and social standing are fitted for 
useful and honorable positions. They are ruined at 
home. Here they acquire a taste for wine, and here 
they learn to think and speak lightly of temperance. 
Not in one case in ten does a young man acquire the 
taste for drink in a saloon or tavern, byt at home- 

if not in his own home in that of some friend. We 


fear that the drinking-saloons men set up in their | 


dining and drawing-rooms, and to which they invite 
the young and old of both sexes, do more to deprave 
the taste and lead to intemperance, than all the 
licensed taverns in the land. 
appetite is formed and fostered—here that the ap- 
prenticeship to drunkenness is served. Year by year, 
the sons of our wealthiest and most intelligent and 
influential citizens are tempted and led astray by the 
drinking customs of society—ruined at home. How 
few of the sons of successful men rise to the level 
their fathers have gained. -How many, alas! sink so 
far below this level that the eyes ache to look down 
upon them ! 

Worse than dishonesty and drunkenness, because 
more hidden and subtle, and more destructive of 
moral and spiritual life, is that home influence which 
springs from perverted ideas of marriage and its 
sanctities. If sons and daughters grow up in a home 
where the moral sentiments are low ; where departures 
from virtue are spoken of lightly; where prurient 
gossip and vile scandals are indulged in with mani- 
fest pleasure, their corruption is almost certain. 
Chameleon-like, they will take the hue of what is 
around them; and when they advance to manhood 
and womanhood will, in most cases, be found practi- 
cally false to the high and pure standards of Chris- 
tian morality. 

It is from this corruption at home, growing out of 
the essential impurity of the sphere in which children 
are raised, that society is cursed, in each new genera- 
tion, by unions called marriages, but in which there 


It is here that the | 





| 
| 





fidelities, divorces and all the evil consequences with 
which we are too sadly familiar. 

Let the sentiment at home be pure and Christian, 
Starting, then, 
on the journey of life, with minds unperverted by 
false ideas, and hearts uncorrupted by actual evils, 


| they will be strong for the battle that each must 
| fight ere the natural mind, in which lie the germs of 


evil that all receive as their inheritance when born, 


| is brought into subjection to the spiritual. 


This is the battle that all must fight—the battle 
between the false and evil things that lie hidden at 
birth in the natural or lower region of the mind, and 
which at maturity, when reason becomes active, 
assert their power, and strive for mastery over the 
human soul, and the higher or spiritual mind, where 
truth, and honor, and purity, and God have their 


| dwelling-place. 


Think at what disadvantage they will be in this 
great and momentous warfare, who have, during 
childhood and youth, had the lower things of their 
nature—the false, evil things—stimulated into ac- 
tivity; who come to the verge of manhood and wo- 
manhood already corrupted, and with ‘the memory 
full of what is vile and false, instead of with things 
pure, and true, and good. Alas for them! If they 
overcome, it will be after long and fearful struggles, 
in which the odds will be terribly against them! 

Lay it up in your hearts, all ye who love your 
children and desire their happiness, that it is the 
home-influence that more than everything else goes 
to determine their future. If that is healthy: and 
good, all the elements are in their favor; if it is not 
healthy and good, the chances are all against them. 


IMPROMPTU. 
BY 8. 
\EAR Lord! Oh, let me lean myself on thee, 
) For I am weak, and faint—oh, comfort me! » 


In all this world there are no lips to bless 


With gentle words, or with a soft caress, 
This tired one, so tired I fain would creep 
Into some lone spot and weep myself to sleep. 


Upon the altar of self-sacrifice 

I try to lay whatever I most prize; 

Love duty for its own sweet sake, and bear 
My cross without a moan, and love my care, 
Looking for no reward, wishing for none, 
Yet now I faint the battle just begun. 


It still is morning, if I faint so soon 

How shall I bear the burning heats of noon? 
If my parched lips so early long to press 

An overflowing cvp of happiness, 

At midday can I dash the cup aside, 

And all my life be thus unsatisfied ? 

Hungry for bread, receive instead a stone, 
Longing for home and yet abide alone? 

Yea, Lord, I leave the future all to thee! 

My prayer is heard, for thou dost comfort me. 
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CROOKED PLACES. 
A STORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 
BY EDWARD GARRFTT. 
Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life,” “Premiums Paid to Experience,” etc. 


INTRODUCTION. 


VERY life keeps one or two secrets of experi- | 


ence which it might be well for its fellows to 
know. In those mysterious times of solemn 
visitation or thanksgiving, when the gates of the 
heart are set open, that its “ Miserere” or its “Te 
Deum” may pour forth, have you never noticed that 


though the scoring may vary wildly, the tune is| 


always the same? We poor human beings are so 
strangely prone to forget our common resemblance, 
that we only recognize it in a sort of joyful wonder. 
Yet just dare to whisper to another how you felt in 
your day of weakness or of loss—not your mere con- 
ventional feeling, nor yet the great capital letter of 
your anguish, but the little secret pain that nestled 
nameless in your bosom, and that other will, in ninety 
cases out of a hundred, stretch forth the warm right 
hand of brotherhood, whilst nine at least, out of the 
remaining ten, will store your confidence in secret, 
and go on their way rejoicing. 

But we are such perverse creatures that, slightly 
altering our words of confession, “ we speak what we 
should leave unsaid, and are silent where we should 
speak.” So many of us are doomed to go throngh 
life without being able to utter the pangs and the 
fears that lie in our very heart of hearts, our only 
hope being, like that of the woman with the issue, to 
follow in the crowd behind Jesus, and haply be 
healed unawares. Thus, how many a preached or 
written word, which seemed as nothing to him who 
uttered it, has been as a drop of dew under which 


some poor scorched heart once more lifted its head | 


to God’s blue sky, or as a friendly hand-clasp to some 
weary soul, alone in the crowd of life? 

There is a sadness about this strange silent secresy 
of our lives; yet to name a pain is often to fix it; and 
in many of the straits of life, one walks the braver for 
not measuring exactly how narrow they are, nor how 
deep is the gulf below. The visible hand of human 
help would often lie heavy on us, where the unseen 
hand of God upholds. And no pointed counsel, nor 
personal consolation could ever come to us with such 
foree as the unsuperscribed message of warning or 
comfort which our own heart appropriates to itself. | 

And let nobody say that his own life has been too | 
blank and humble to have any such uncoined gold 
to spare for others’ stamping’ Have we not seen 
what treasures some people can work from what 
others cast aside as rubbish? How many of the| 
truest pictures of life have been limned by men or | 
women who lived quietly among common people, | 


jmands wide social circles, varied and stirring ex- 
It takes a more complicated educational 
|machinery to teach a blind child than a “sighted ” 
one. We often cannot read the histories that are 


periences, 


going on before our eyes in our own dull street. Our 
| spiritual sight is too weak for such small caligraphy, 
| though we can see the same stories afar off, brought 
out by the lurid flames of some long past martyrdom, 
or written large in gold and red, with crowns for 
initial letters, and margins illuminated with battle 
fields and victorious cavalcades. 
It has often struck me that it would not be a bad 
idea to study the history of every individual member 
I think writers are rather unfair in 
They pick out the picturesque “ bit,” 
the beautv, the genius, or the prodigal, and treat the 


of a family. 
this respect. 


good grandmother in her arm-chair, the steady father 
in his counting-house, the patient mother, or the 
trusted servant, as if they were only useful back- 
Writers are not altogether to be blamed 
Most forms of art demand a 
central figure, and I am no admirer of that grotesque 


grounding. 
for this partiality. 


Pre-Raphelitism which makes every leaf on a tree 
as prominent as the lovers who are whispering be- 
neath it. But it seems to me that these people who 
are never seen but in their supernumerary parts, 
must each have a history of his own, which may be 
worth even more than the picturesque “bit,” not 
perhaps for its intrinsic value, but for its closer in- 
terest to that larger section of the world, who (thank 
God !) are neither beauties, wits, nor prodigals. 

Now, I have lived a very bounded and ordinary 
life, and do not understand xsthetics, and I write, 
half to keep myself company in a world where few 
old friends remain to “talk over” the matters which 
interest me most, and half in hopes that sometimes I 
may drop a word that shall bind up some hidden 
wound, or cheer some heart to its battle. 
to me that such as I may find only too wide a field of 
labor in faithfully etching one after another of a cer- 
Some of them I have 


It seems 


tain group of family faces. 
known with that true knowledge which is born of 
love, and of every one I have such ample sources of 
information, documentary or oral, or both, as might 
well fill professed biographers with despairing envy. 
I have slighted no scrap of information as too trivial 
to bear on my studies. My mass of collected material 
includes all sorts of things, from delicate miniatures 
on ivory to worn-out fragments of fine needlework, 
from dainty old love-letters to scrapy washing-bills. 
It touches me strangely as I turn over these sim- 


and left no outward history that might not be told ple, used, useless things. They seem so like withered 
in two or three simple dates? Could we have found | leaves—swept off the hewed-down trees of life, as 
such wisdom in such homely places? Perhaps not; | they were carried away to the building of the City 
nevertheless it was there, for those to whom God | not made with hands. Pitiful, it seems at first thought, 
gave eyes to see. | how little of its very own a full, strong, busy life 


It is not our strength, but our weakness that de-| leaves behind it, Most of what it leaves has other 
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uses beyond it. The chosen furniture, the selected 
pictures, the favorite books, live on in other service. 
Even the loves it cherished, bear fruit for other 
hands. 
opened drawers, lie a few cfumpled papers, a few 
faded ribbons, and here and there, in the shady 
corner of the household circle, is a face which people 
say “has never been the same since.” 
is not grievous, but joyous, Life, and not death, is 
the end and aim of creation. 
yond. 
barren granite boulders on them, but to make the 
grass and flowers to grow there more freshly and 
abundantly. God's way of keeping the dead in re- 
membrance is not to stay looking into the open 


grave, but to go the way that they have gone before | 


us, where we shall see them (Mark xvi. 7). And so 
I tenderly turn over my heap of relics, and, in the 
sure and certain hope of the coming spring of Im- 
mortality, am cheerfully content to know that all 
such poor withered leaves must first be swept away. 
I mean to show you these dear lost friends of mine 
more especially in their “crooked places,” because 
every life has such, and indeed, without them, life 
would be a long, straight, easily-forgotten road. It 
does run so sometimes. 
we don’t remember much. If such asmooth highway 
opens to us after we have been sifted and shaken 


round a sharp corner, then let us thank God, as those | 


should thank Him, whom He has made the blessed 
of the earth. Nevertheless, it is the crooked corner 
we have passed that gives the level all its beauty. It 
is well for us when we come upon it soon, for we find 
more flowers, 
enjoy a wider prospect ever after. 
nearest to us when we are in our “crooked place.” 
As artists give to their dearest a copy of their master- 
piece, as most men make sacred love-gifts of pictures 
or symbols of what lies nearest their secret life, so 
our Lord gives us our “ crooked place” as the simili- 
tude of the cross under which He lived, and on which 
at last, He died, that our sinful natures might there 
be crucified with Him. And presently, as the tender 
mosses of time and memory clothe its sharpness, our 


and hear more singing of birds, and 
Christ is often 


hearts will love to return to it, like birds to their ac- | 
customed tree, and we will build our Ebenezer there, | 


and sing with the quaint old poet, that the breast— 
“That is possessed 
Of earth without a cross, has earth 
Without a rest.” 


PART IL—A JUST WOMAN 
CHAPTER I.—MRS. HARVEY'S HOME, 


ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Only here and there, in perfumed, seldom- | 


And yet this 


Life here and life be- | 
God’s way of marking graves is not to lay | 


There are whole years which | 








| the heart of London. Sixty years ago people found 
out such places and lived in them. The front door 
| of this house opened into a street, not unfashionable, 
and decidedly genteel. The window where the widow 
| sat looked out—over a tree-shaded promenade—upon 
the broad cool river. There was plenty of life in the 
Willow Walk on fine summer evenings. Mrs. Har- 
vey had enjoyed many opportunities of watching it, 
For herself, she had not gone there for many years, 
except in the very early morning with her children, 

It was too late for the gay company now, and the 
great willow-trees were left to sigh and whisper to 
each other. And all the boats were gone off the 
river, except here and there a lighterman’s hoy, or a 
red-sailed, hay-laden barge. 

The widow had sat there alone all the while the 
light faded. 
poor thing, and neighbors where still whispering 
as to how she was “left,” and how she seemed to 


She had not been a widow a month yet, 


bear it. 

She had wept, but not vehemently, ratner those 
| slow tears that come with a bitter, aching pain—the 
| tears of those who have long learned to mourn in- 
wardly, while going about with a smile on their faces, 
and a cheerful word on their lips. . 

She had been an only child in her own home, and 


|a very dainty pet. There was an old portrait of her 


| over the mantel of that twilight chamber—the pre- 


sentment of a pretty sprightly child with fair hair 
| curling over an elaborately embroidered muslin 
| dress, which it must have taken months to make 
for there was no clipping machine-work in those 


days. 
| They had left her no fortune, those dear kind 
| parents, both dead now. Her father had been but a 
civil servant, with an income not sufficient to allow 
much saving. The shrewd mother had not quailed 
before her darling’s possible future. “ We've given 
her a good education,” she used to say, “and if that 
don’t keep a woman on her feet no fortune will. 
Only one woman of my own set ever died in a work- 
house, and her father had left her ten thousand 
| pounds only twenty years before. If a woman can’t 
|make money, she’ll not be able to keep it, for it’s a 
carrion that draws vultures.” 
gut the father had not been quite sé courageous, 
and he had been very profoundly satisfied when 
young Mr. Harvey, a merchant in a fair way to make 
a sound and substantial had laid his 
fortune at pretty Bessie’s feet. 
Now, there had always been a form of godliness in 
the girl’s early home. The family had gone to pub 


competence, 





lic worship, and honored the vicar, and eschewed all 


UR story begins about sixty years ago; and it | who mingled in masquerades, or other of those looser 


commences in a quiet, dark room, with a young | 


junketings then so fashionable. In after year, 


woman sitting at its window. Her fresh widow’s cap | Elizabeth, who had lived nearest to her father and 


showed out wide and hard in the twilight. 


There was a glimmer of fire in the grate, and the} 
heavy plated candlesticks stood ready on the table. | 


Mrs. Harvey had long been accustomed to light her 
candles herself. 
The place was profoundly quiet, though it was in 


mother, was not afraid to believe that there had been 
much better things in their hearts, albeit somewhat 
faded and checked, like misunderstood flowers, shut 
up in damp and darkness. But she remembered 
well enough that though she had thought more of 
the bridegroom’s open face and frank nianner than 
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of his fortune, and that her parents had congratulated 
themselves upon his character rather than his pros- 
pects, still neither she nor her parents had ever once 
reflected whether these fair fruits were the genuine 
outcome of a soul deep rooted in the love of God. 
They were victims of a heartless state of pseudo 
religious thought, in whose creed respectability and 
goodness were synonyms. 

So the girl Elizabeth was married to Peter Har- 
vey, and went home to his snug, semi-luxurious 
house, and took a young matron’s pride in cookery- 
books and housekeeping accounts, and gave her first 
dinner-party with satisfaction to herself and all 
parties concerned. 

In those dreary days of the false wit and wild 
license of the regency, the ideal woman of more re- 
spectable life was she who filled most jam-pots, who 
could not have slept on unfrilled pillows, and who 


kept her kitchen red with burnished copper. The} 
spirit of household love and mercy and peace, was | 


neither the beginning nor the end of this fashion of 
“notableness.” The husband might miss his com- 
panion while she performed feats of pickling and 


preserving, and the boys might run to ruin while| 


their mother was mending their socks, so that none 
could detect a darn. All her ambition ran in the 
groove of the Pharisee’s thanksgiving, that she should 
not be as others were. A hideous image of vain- 
glory and self-righteousness was set up in the temple 


of domestic virtue. Alas, that when the iconoclasts 


came, as they always will come, they not only over- 
threw the idol, but demolished the shrine! 
Young Mrs. Harvey, with her inbred exactitude 


and energy, her lofty standards of kitchen, pantry | 


and linen-closets, her moderate yet ample means, 


seemed certainly doomed to develop into one of the | 
most flourishing of these stolid, intelerant mothers, | 


whose life in reality was as much a life of sense and 
selfishness as that of those poor women, the goddesses 
of a widely-different clique, who were then fluttering 
like half-burnt butterflies in the glare of Carlton 
House. 

Her father, in his sleepy satisfaction, would not 
have hoped anything better for his Bessie. Her 
mother, who was shrewder in her spiritual insights, 
would yet have said, with a half-sigh, that there was 
nothing better to be hoped for. 

But the heavenly Father, who was so little remem- 
bered at that decorous, bountiful, wedding-feast, had 


other purposes toward the youthful life that lay, un- | 


vonscious, in his hand, 

She had not learned to see Him in the sunny little 
waves of her existence. Like the rustic who mis- 
takes the porter for the prince, and thinks that the 
vestibule of the palace is the royal chamber, her heart 
was quite at rest among its outside treasures. The 
God who was watching over her, and loving her with 
a love beyond her husband’s or her parents’, was an 
unknown God. 

Just once, her heart swelled toward Him, when 
they laid her first-born son on her breast, and left 
her alone to read the divine secrets of motherhood. 
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But she could not understand her own thankful 
yearning. The earth, earthly, closed round her so 
soon. They said hers was the most beautiful child in 
the parish. The doctor pronounced it the finest boy 
he had helped into the world for twenty years. The 
most elaborate preparation had been made for its 
coming, yet every day her jealous pride was busy 
supplying some discovered gap. She did not love 
other babies more for its sake, though she observed 
them curiously to see that none surpassed it. 

Then the Lord put forth his hand and took back 
his own gift. Not in judgment, but because He 
| loved both the mother and the child. It had just 
| grown old enough to twine little clinging hands 





round her fingers, and to make a sweet crowing 
whenev<r she took it in her arms. But she could 
not hold it back from God. 

She took her loss very quietly. There was this 
} 


| 


good in the life wherein she had been trained—that 
| if it did not foster the purest and tenderest sentiment, 
at least it discouraged the shrieking semblance 
thereof. 

“T never lost one,” her mother said to her, follow- 
| ing her about the house, with the half-reverent wist- 
| fulness of a parent who sees her child pass above her 
[on the heights of experience. “TI never lost one. I 
| don’t think I should have borne it so well as you do, 
|. Bessie.” 

| But in her heart, Bessie knew she was not bearing 
it well. She was silent because there was no use in 
crying out. She was dumb with despair. She had 
| never thought about death. She had known it, only 
|as an ugly fact, to be turned from as quickly as pos- 
sible. Be gentle to her, reader. Don’t judge that 
| her mind must have been utterly dry and dead, but 
remember that she lived in an era when they carved 
skull and cross-bones over churchyard gates. 

| Bat a woman’s mind must follow her heart. 
| While her darlings are under her own roof, the mo- 
ther does not heed that all the vast continents are to 
her but names and mist. But let her boy go out to 
the stranger’s land, and how she will hunger and 
thirst for information! Bessie’s thoughts went after 
her baby into the shadowy region they had always 
shunned before. 

Poor thing! poor thing! It was to her only the 
land of charnel houses. She would sit and shiver 
before her fire to think how the rain was falling on 
her baby’s grave in St. Martin’s churchyard. She 
went every day to look at it. And she shrank from 
meeting her next-door neighbor, who had a little 
living babe of the same age as her dead Peter. 

Kindly gossips warned Mr. Harvey that he mnst 
begin to take care of his wife. The good man did 
his best. He took her to Bath and to Cheltenham. 
She did not refuse to walk with him on the Parade, 
and she accepted all his proffered amusements with a 
| piteous gratitude. 

She was fading, and fading, and even her mind 
was losing its old bright energy of grasp. What 
would be the end of it, nobody knew—except God. 

When her husband told her that he must leave 





| 
| 
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her awhile at Bath, and return to his business, she 
cried a little, and begged him to take her back too. 
But he was fain to flatter himself that she was bene- 
fiting by the fresher air and varied scene, and per- 
haps thought it might not be an unkindly experiment 
to throw her a little on her own resources. So he 
was firm, and came away. And then she cried a 
little more to herself, and thought of the final separa- 
tion of death, and only looked at the sunshine and 
the trees to remember that they would go on when 
all who were enjoying them were turned to dust. 

She sat still day after day, with her active white 
hands folded on her black dress, and her kindly 
landlady said to herself that this sort of thing had 
gone on quite long enough. 

Was it chance that had sent Elizabeth Harvey to 
the house of a woman who had known almost every 
sorrow under the sun, who had buried husband and 
children, who was a weakly woman and a poor wo- 
man, who had to slave for daily bread under the 
whims and: fancies of her thoughtless fine lady- 
lodgers, but who knew God her Father, and carried 
such a bright face, and such a merry heart, that 
many a puling madam was fain to pay her the com- 
pliment of unreflecting envy? 

We cannot stop to tell how it happened—indeed, 
neither of the two women could have detailed it 
themselves. But Elizabeth found that the homely 
widow had sweet secrets to impart. She never spoke 
of her “loss,” but of her “dear ones with God.” She 
no more thought of them as in the humble graves on 
which she sometimes snatched time to plant a rose- 
bush or an evergreen, than as in the stiff, jerky old 
drawers where she had folded away their poor gar- 
ments. She did not look at-life as a drama to be 
hastened on ere the curtain fell, but as a work to be 
diligently done ere the curtain should rise. 

It was a mode of thought which had such attrac- 
tions for poor wrung Elizabeth, that she would have 
gone anywhere to find the key to it. Her good 
landlady only invited her to accompany her to Mr. 
Jay’s chapel. 

Now, as we have said before, Elizabeth’s whole 
training was not favorable to self-revelation. She 
said very little. But she went to the chapel again 
and again, attending week-day services for which her 
hard-working friend could find no opportunity. And 
she took to reading the Bible. It was wonderful 
how little she knew of it. It had been kept in her 
father’s house, wrapped in green baize, as if its mere 
presence was a sufficient charm, though to be sure 
her mother had an old black-letter edition, over 
which she sometimes pondered on Sunduy even- 
ings. 

She said very little, but presently bands of white 
were introduced among the dense mourning which 
she had hitherto cultivated in morbid vanity of woe. 
And she took her little baby’s miniature (painted 
after death) from the black-crape bag where she had 
kept it, and went out and bought a purple-velvet 
frame for it. And she wrote to her husband, and 
told him that she was quite well enough to return 





home, and was only sorry she had been so selfish and 
troublesome already, but at any rate she would not 
bring him out of his way to fetch her, but would take 
courage and travel by herself. 

Peter Harvey was glad to have his bonnie Bessie 
again, still more glad to find that she could onve 
more venture to open the piano and softly play him 
some of the sweetest of his favorite songs, even though 
his favorites were nearly all pathetic. She had im- 
proved in her singing too. She welcomed back their 
their old acquaintances. She embroidered a litile 
frock for the birthday of the baby next door. 

In the face of this soft sunshine Peter Harvey was 
fain to wink at some other changes of which he did 
not so heartily approve. Elizabeth seemed some- 
what seceding from the ways which he thought best 
for'a woman. She was as delicately neat as ever, 
but she did not-seem to cultivate being as “fine” as 
other women. She began to ask her mantua-maker 
how soon she “could” execute her orders, instead of 
issuing them, to be obeyed, whether or no. Her 
dinners were as punctual and as dainty as ever, but 
she developed curious inclinations to include another 
class of guests—people who did not always give in- 
vitations in return. As for her gentle persuasions 
that they should attend a more faithful and devout 
ministry than that they found in their genteel chapel- 
of-ease, Peter Harvey was quite willing to accede to 
them, for it was a matter of indifference to him, and 
certainly their former clergyman was very much 
given to attend operas and balls, and to absent him- 
self at his brother’s, the country squire’s, with whom 
he followed the hounds, and Peter Harvey was a man 
who thought there should be some limits to license, 
and that clergymen, at least, would be better within 
them. 

But altogether Peter Harvey was well satisfied 
with the restoration of his handsome, gracious wife, 
and though at first he was inclined to say to himself 
that some of the minor changes to which he took 
slight exception would be sure to pass away when 
other children came to enliven the heuse, presently 
Peter became aware that these very changes had a 
subtle charm of their own. Not in the least that he 
learned to understand their origin or their spirit. 


But he found Elizabeth more at his service than 


| when she had been engaged in laborious vanities to 


putshine her neighbors. And among their new and 
poorer guests Peter not only found people more 
kindly and entertaining than the pragmatic aldermen 
and their pompous wives, but presently some of these 
humble visitors did him better business service than 
the richer ones had done. 

Elizabeth started in her upward course in all hw 
mility and trembling, too doubtful of her own 
Christianity to begin straightway to question that of 
others. Her sweet womanly nature was ready to 
infer that as she had looked up to her parents and 
husband in all worldly ways, so they were probably 
before her on this. But by and by, the truth forced 
itself even on her humility. 

It is one of the saddest experiences of human life 
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when, even socially or intellectually, we pass before 
those with whom our heart dwelleth. It is a pang 
which balances the pleasure of prosperity or fame. 
But it is nothing to the agony, when crossing the 
line which divides the renewed man from the old 
Adam, we suddenly discover that we have left our 
nearest and dearest at the other side. This is a 
nameless anguish. The heart that really feels it 
never dares to clothe it in words, even to itself. It 
would be its own death blow. 

Elizabeth instituted no bravado parallels between 
her own yearning affection and the mysteries of the 
Divine Love. She simply clung to her new-found 
faith that God was good, and pitiful and full of tender 
mercy, far beyond human imagining. But she did 
not try to draw hard and fast lines as to how such 
goodness and tender mercy must exactly manifest 
themselves. She was wiser than many sages, inas- 
much as she was wise enough to know that the work- 
ing of the moral attributes of the Almighty, like his | 
secret ways in earth and ocean, might be quite above 
her comprehension. 

She had her hopes. How can any of us mistrust a 
God who has provided that these shall spring, like 
fresh grass, in every barren place? One hope was | 
that she might be mistaken in her own judgment of 
what seemed to her as hard and selfish and worldly. 


more Sundays, when I don’t know how few may be 
left.’ 

The mother died quite suddenly, the father also, 
after a long illness, which almost wore all his mind 
away. But their lives did not go out, to return no 
more, without first leaving a sweet olive branch oi 
hope and ‘promise with their daughter. 

As for Peter Harvey, whenever his wife ventured 
to bring her new interests before him, he listened 
with respectful, dubious silence, and thought to him- 
self that she was becoming a clever woman. Nor 
was hewrong. God’s sunshine in the heart quickens 
the mind. A Christian, however glow and stupid, is 
brighter and acuter than he would be without his 
Christianity. And the highest uneoneccrated genius 
has missed that finest point of intelligence and sym- 
pathy, which only intimate contact with the divine 
nature can impart. Peter and Elizabeth had once 
been very equally mated, Both were well educated, 
according to the education of those days, and both 
were fairly endowed by nature. But her soul had 
undergone a refining and elevating process, through 
which it had passed out far ahead of his. She did 
not in the least notice this herself. But even mere 
gossiping acquaintances whispered that “Mrs, Har. 
vey was very superior to her husband.” 

Children came round the Harvey’s hearth, and 





Another, that the way was open, by which she her- 
self had escaped from bondage. And 1 halo of| 
trustful confidence rose like an incense out of these | 
simple hopes, and mounted far beyond them, 

Morning and evening she prayed fervently for her | 
dear ones. Nay, every thought became prayer, and | 
shaped itself into the beautiful life that was as a wit- 
ness anda testimony before them. As we said before, 
Elizabeth had been trained to silence, and was a shy 
woman naturally. Butscience tells us that the dumb 
have sometimes articulated under the pressure of 
anxiety and alarm about their darlings. And so 
Elizabeth found her spiritual speech. 

It was—as spiritual speech generally is—of a sort 
with her natural speech—discreet and gracious. Her | 
father and mother first listened, then she thought 
they encouraged it. Sometimes her mother would 
stamp her thoughts and aspirations with a hearty en- 
Sometimes her father would ask her to| 
“there was | 





dorsement. 
repeat a remark, and would observe that 
something in it.” Elizabeth noticed that her mother 
became Jegr impatient with her run of stupid ser- 
vants—she could not quite check the old habit, but 
she pulled it up very often with a,word of commen- 
dation. 

“T’m thinking we ought to bear with one another, 
for the Lord bears enough from all of us alike,” she 
said to Elizabeth. 

Her father left off smoking in the best room, and 
put his pipe away altogether on Sundays. 

“Your mother never liked the smell among her 
curtains, Bessie,” he observed, “and it’s time I gave 
her her own way, at last. And if I put the cost of 
my Sunday pipe into the Bible Society’s box, I gain 
more than it does, for I needn’t drowse away any 





for a long time their quiet domestic happiness might 
have seemed to give the lie to scriptural declarations 
as to the enmity of the natural heart against God. 
But the longest time is not forever; and the best wild 
fruit of human nature always falls rotten to the 
ground before the gathering season. 

Just as family cares were thickening round Peter 
Harvey, he met with severe and unforeseen losses. 
He was a man of sanguine temperament, soon de- 
pressed, and rash and reckless in his schemes of 


recuperation. He fancied he saw a way to speedily 
retrieve his losses, It only involved him more and 
more, 


He was certainly unworthy of his wife Elizabeth; 
for he had never attained the wisdom of the “virtu- 
ous woman’s” husband, whose heart “safely trusted 
in her.” Only from his look and manner, never 
once from his words, did she gather that things were 
going wrong. Now she had always been severely 
economical. Her establishment had cost at least a 
fourth less than most houses of its elegant and fitting 
appearance, But straightway Elizabeth hinted that 
she could manage perfectly with one servant, and 
that sundry simplicities, quite compatible with health 
and comfort, might be immediately introduced into 
their table arrangements. 

That was the only occasion that Mr. Harvey ever 
spoke harshly to his wife. He rebuked her inter- 
ference. He scoffed at such paltry retrenchments, 
He straightway hired a boy to assist the maids with 
the knives and boots, and that very evening he 
brought home a huge Chinese chest of tea at twelve 
shillings a pound, 

Elizabeth was a wise woman. That night as she 
was storing the week’s washing in the linen-closet, 
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perhaps a few tears fell on the fresh garments. But | 


she remembered a homely saying of her mother’s, 
“that the cow was never brought home by the man 
pulling its head, and the woman its tail.” She had 
to obey her husband and to serve his best interests, 


too. So her quarterly allowance for dress went up- | 


She dropped her 
That would save a 


housekeeping. 
for dinner. 


noticed into the 
single glass of win 
whole bottle in a fortnight. 
a good teacher for her little girls, but quietly con- 
tinued to instruct them herself. 

But nobody can save a man’s soul—or his fortune— 


against his will. #jizabeth soon became sorrowfully 


aware of hkw expenses that swallowed double the 


value of her meck savings. 
than ever, and M: 
sulkily to his office 
turned far too late for any plea of business. 

Alas, alas! but when moral declension can turn 
success and prosperity into an apple of Sodom, what 
fearful bitterness must it add to the sour cup of loss 
and sorrow! How sad when the character falls be- 
neath the fallen fortune! 

We have said before that Elizabeth Harvey was a 


in the morning, and often re- 


wise woman. She gave no word to her wifely an- 
guish. Only she was glad with a bitter sweet glad- 
ness that her parents were gone from her before this 
trouble grew out of the very dependence and protec- 
tion for which her father had been so thankful for 
her sake, And she was thankful, oh, so thankful! 
that she knew One to whom she could teil her trou- 
bles without rending her heart anew by shaming the 
man that she loved so tenderly. 

The end came. Peter Harvey lay down to die in 
the prime of his days. He had shortened his own 
life. Well, he shrunk from seeing his boon com 
panions, He said to his wife, “I should have done 


better if I had taken your counsel.” Over and over 


again, he asked her to read her favorite hymn, | 


“Jesus, lover of my soul.” He bade his boy to 
“mind his mother in everything;” and not long 
before he died he said to Elizabeth, “ I’ve no right to 
leave my widow and fatherless children to God ; but 
He'll take you nevertheless.’ That was all. 

But it was enough for love, which can keep hope 
alive and strong on ve ry scanty food. Nevertheless, 


She thought no more of 


The wine went faster | 
Harvey repgired slowly and 





night, and bring her a final report of her pecuniary 
| position, It was a dull waiting of fear, for she knew 
it was only a question of how bad matters would be. 

She roused herself from her revery at last, and 
lit the eandle, for she only lit one, though there were 
three in readiness in the heavy old candelabra. The 
reaction of the mere act of rising made her feel una- 
ble to settle down again. 
stairs, looked into a bed-room, and then into the 
little breakfast parlor opening from the hall. 

There had been a light there for a long time, for 
her eldest child had not yet gone to bed, and this 
He was 
sitting at the table, with his feet tucked up on the 


She went out upon the 


was the room where he learned his lessons. 
rung of the chair—a delicate boy of about twelve, 
who looked almost transparent in his deep mourning. 
| He started when his mother opened the door, for the 
house had been awfully soundless since the little ones 
| retired, He was one of those children who are con- 
|stantly getting into higher classes, almost against 
their teacher’s will, and at this instant he was busy 
| translating Homer pages beyond his appointed task. 
| He knew nothing about coming trouble, and had 
private dreams of going to college in two or three 
|,years’ time, 
“ George, dear,” said Mrs. Harvey, painfully struck 
| by his pale, thin face, “what has kept you so late 
with your books? They should have been all put 
away long ago.” 
| “Oh, mother, I only wanted to know how Menelaus 
} and Paris got on in their duel. But I’ve done now.” 
| He had been trying @ few stanzas on his own account 


He did not 


since he had ceased the translation. 
mention these. 

“Tt’s right for you to like your books well, my 
child,” said his mother, with her hand resting fondly 
on his shoulder, “Still, there are other things beside 
| books, It would be sad and wrong for you to pore 
over them till you hurt your health. Such learning 


I should like to 


You've had your 


| does not make a really wise man. 
see you heartier and more active. 
own ways too much for these last few weeks, and it 
mustn’t be any longer. Go off to bed now, and wake 
| up in the morning bright and early.” 
“Oh, you needn’t fuss about me, mother,” said the 
boy, with a boyish horror of anything like “ moddle- 


when their children looked back, after long years, | coddle,” which is often at least as strong in the fra- 
they remembered that it was on the day of their | gile and studious, who require some of it, as in the 
father’s death, and not in any of the troubles which | hale and stout, who sometimes even seem to like it 
came after, that their mother lost the last bloom of | fora change. And with a good-night kiss he obeyed, 
her beautiful youth. |and had scarcely sgone before a sounding knock 
And thus she came to sit in her widow’s cap in the | warned her to retreat to the best room and receive 


twilight, thinking over all these things, as we first | her dreaded guests. 
saw her, The lawyer looked the kindest of the two. The 


second cousin seemed hoarding his civilities like a 
man who is afraid lest such may be mistaken for pro- 
missory notes, payable at some future time. 
CICELY BROOK’S MODE OF HELPING A NEIGHBOR, “Well, madam,” the solicitor began, blandly, “ we 
N RS. HARVEY was waiting for the arrival of a} have got through our work at last. It seemed a very 
distant relative and a lawyer who had spent the | complicated matter when we began. But we have 
whole of that day, and of many days before, in her dead | got through.” There he paused, and somehow poor 
husband’s office, and who had engaged to come that! Elizabeth suddenly and inconsequently remembered 
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a smooth-speaking old surgeon, who, in the days of 
her girlhood, had once performed a painful operation 
on ber hand. 

“We hoped for better things, though,” said the 
second cousin, gloomily. 

“ Ay, to be sure we did,” the solicitor responded. 
“T am sorry to say, madam, that things might have 
been a great deal better.” 


“They couldn’t be worse,” decided the second | 


cousin, bluntly. 

“ Well, well, that’s hard to say,” interposed the law- 
yer, pitying the strained, worn face that he had known 
#0 fresh and bright. “Of course, we will give you any 
details that you require, But the plain fact is there 
are no assets to speak of, and a good many debts.” 

Elizabeth sat silent for a moment, and then asked 
in a dry, harsh whisper, “Do you mean there is no- 
thing even to pay the debts?” 

“Well, I’m afraid it amounts to that,” admitted 
the solicitor; “there is little money owing to the 
estate, and there are really no effects except the 
good-will of the business, the stock—which is very 
limited—the lease of this house and the furniture, 
and if they are all most favorably disposed of they 
will not cover the two thousand pounds, which it ap- 
pears must be paid out of the estate before the other 
creditors can claim anything.” 

This referred to the deceased merchant's settlement 


on his wife, but the words had no meaning to her. | 


She knew there had been certain legal processes gone 
through at her marriage, but she had never thought 
of them as securing her comfort amid the general 
ruin. She had taken Peter Harvey “for better for 
worse,” and had long made up her mind for the 
“worse” without dreaming of evading it. 

“It’s very fortunate for you that Peter made so 


liberal a provision,” said the second cousin, reproach- 
“She didn’t bring a} 


fully, for he was thinking. 
penny with her; and I dare say she’s been extrava- 
gant, and all the poverty is her own fault.” 

The second cousin was of Mr. Harvey’s side of the 
house. 

Elizabeth looked at him, half-mystified for the mo- 
ment, but just then memory gave one of its singular 
dives into the dark, and brought back the old mar- 
riage-settlement. 

“Do you mean that the money meant for me takes 
precedence of the just debts?” she asked, 

“Yes, indeed,” said the lawyer, “the property set- 
tled on you at your marriage is regarded as yours, 
distinct from your husband's.” 

“Tt certainly don’t seem quite fair,” observed the 
second cousin, who had lent Mr. Harvey £20 on an 
1.0.0. 

“Ts it mine to do what I like with?” Elizabeth 
inquired. 

“Tt is yours,” returned the lawyer. “The deed, 
whose draft I have, reserves to you power of absolute 
disposal, It is singularly brief, and, I should say, 


was made at the last moment, and was only intended 
” 


to be temporary, and then got left as it was. 
“Just Peter's way,” groaned the second cousin, 


orc 
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with the inward addition, “She'll get married again, 
and let the poor children go to ruin, or drift upon 
their father’s relations.” 

“Then I can pay the debts with it; at least, so far 
as it will go,” said Elizabeth, with a bright flush 
spreading over her wan face. 

“She’s so unpractical that she thinks she and the 
children can live on air; she'll expect us to keep the 


whole lot,” thought the second cousin again. 

“Why, madam,” said the lawyer, “deeds like this 
are actually made for the protection of wives and 
children in such contingencies as the present. In 
this instance most of the creditors are wealthy men; 
and, considering the efforts your late husband has 
| recently made to straighten his accounts, in spite of 

the great depression in his branch of business, I am 
sure they must all feel they have been honorably 
dealt with. You have no reason to indulge in the 
least feeling on their account.” 

“Certainly not,” said the second cousin, briskly ; 
“men in a large way of business calculate on such 
But I can understand your feelings, cousin, 


losses. 
) and after you have realized your property, which is 
really a very handsome provision, and some little 
time has elapsed—say three months or so—you might 
quietly pay any smaller sums that may be due in any 
private way. As you are not obliged to pay any, I 
| don’t suppose any one could interfere with you pay- 
ing who you like. A small debt is a greater loss te 
| some people than a larger one to others. If I hada 
| little free cash just now, I ought to be taking my 
poor little pale children for a breath of fresh air.” 
| “Mrs. Harvey must not be allowed to pledge her 
|self to anything in such a sudden way as this,” said 
the lawyer, peremptorily. -“ The sum she can claim 
| is by no means more than sufficient for a very simple 
| maintenance of herself and her young family.” 
“ But I cannot touch it, it is not mine,” protested 
| Elizabeth, repeating her words to every argument 
that they brought forward, till, at last, they rose and 
| said it was time for them to depart; they would not 
go into any papers to-night, and there need be no 
hurry—she would think better of it when she had 
a little time for quiet consideration. 

Elizabeth lighted them to the door, and said good- 
night mechanically, and then returned past the par- 
lor, and went on to her own solitary bed-room. 
There were no sounds but the weird sounds of silence, 
the clock ticking on the stair, the flicker of the can- 
die, the river lazily lapping the terrace below. She 
had a curious disembodied feeling. She lifted a chair 
| and set it down sharply to wake herself. 

Her soul turned a forlorn gaze over the dead level 
of the long-past years. What had there been in 
them to train her for this conflict? Marked decisions 
and active efforts had never come among her duties. 
It had been hers to submit, to persuade, to endure. 
How could that prepare her for this? Ah, Eliza- 
beth, the tender Father—God—knew best, and the 
patient doing of one duty can never unfit for the 


brave doing of another! 
“ Why should you give it up?” asked the Temp- 
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ter. “Who would do as much for you? These credit- 
ors would not have been paid up as well as they are 
but for your caring and sparing. If you had been 
but a hired housekeeper all these years, you would 
have had something of your own; why should you 
have nothing because you have been more than a 
housekeeper, have given more than faithful service, 
have strained your very soul in this behoof?” 

“You are going to plunge yourself into a poverty 
you don’t understand,” the Tempter went on, “ not 
such a poverty as your aunt Mary’s, with even her 
little pension of thirty pounds, She used to say that 
she knew her cloth, and cut her coat accordingly ; 
but what cloth at all will you have? You will be as 
badly off as your mother’s old charwoman, who 
worked from six on Monday morning till twelve on 
Saturday night, and was very glad of an extra loaf or 
blanket from the parish, What can you do for a 
living? How much are people paid for needle-work, 
and what would your drawings fetch? What will 
you do with children? You'll sink to the lowest, 
and then fall sick and die, and they’ll be turned into 
the street. 
become. 
a disgrace to themselves and a curse to soeiety, shall | 


It’s only the common lot of such as they’!! 
And when they’re in workhouses and jails, 


you have done the world a service? Why should and thrust the candle through them. 
your children will be above was to get rid of that thick pare hment! 


you fancy that you and 


the ordinary temptations that come to destitution? | many opportunities it gave the 


You are on a level with the rest of humanity, and 
only need the sam 
places in your hearts.” 
made of half-truths. 
“Two thousand pounds,” pursued the beguiling 
voice, whispering at the poor wrung mother-heart, 
go and settle in the country, and 


ast lies are 


“why, you could 


live the quiet life that has been your ideal in these | 


latter days of anxiety and moil and terror. You | 
can live near some endowed school for the benefit of | 
your dear, frail, clever son” (and -against the blank 

wall of the chamber the Tempter conjured a phan- 

tasm of the child, with his transparent hands, bend- 

ing over his books in the yellow candle-light). 

“Then, between scholarships and exhibitions and 

such like, you need have no fear for future. 

Verily likely your boy will be a great man, and will 

be able to pay off old scores quite easily, with some- 

thing over to the people for waiting. And you can 

bring up your little girls at your own side, and, well- 

kept and well-bred, you need be under no stress of 

fear for their establishment in life. You will be poor 

enough, but you will be genteel, and not lack friends. 
You will have leisure, and you will be able to do so 
much good among the villagers. You may become a 
spiritual Lady Bountiful.” 

The Tempter seemed tugging at her heart—tempters 
are generally very eager and exigent—and the Some- 
thing that should answered him 
Elizabeth to stand far off, silent, with reproachful 
gaze. 

Seemed, we say. 

For who was it tl 
shudder, like the sh 


his 


have seemed to 


it upheld her, as with one strong 
tking off of a physical weight, | 


she crossed the room to the ebony bureau, whoag 
pigeon-hole she had learned by heart during 


| every 
the last few days, 
| not looked through lately. 
right, and it held a single yellow deed. 


It was her marriage settlement. With other papers, 


There was but one which she had 
It was the farthest to the 


it had returned to her husband’s hands, on the death 
It should 


| have been in other custody, but these were simple 


lof her father, who had been sole trustee. 


| people, who avoided legal interference as much as 
| possible, and the new solicitor had only seen an old 
draft copy. 

As she drew it forth, a little withered flower fell 
out and dropped to the ground. An orange-flower, 
The document had never been opened since the time 
of .bridal-trappings. 

She clutched it in her hands, as if to hold it away 
from some unseen Presence that might grasp it from 
She looked round the room. There was no 
ts summer polish, 


her. 
fire in the grate, bright with 
There was no tinder-box on its usual stand, the negli- 
gent servant had forgotten to place one there. “ May 
not this be a check sent from Providence to curb 
you ?” the Tempter began again. 

She threw the deed behind the bars of the fireplace, 
How hard it 
What a 
Tempter to whisper, 
“Tt is not too late yet!” But she only thrust the 
It would not 


candle to reveal the same dark 
(The devil’s 


candle further in. have cost her so 


much had it been her own hand. Before the deed 


was ashes the whole candle was used, and it was in 
| utter darkness that she dropped upon her bed, with 
one convulsive sob— 

“My God, thou hast saved me from mysel 


Let those who toss sleepless or dream-haunted in 


f!” 


their troubles try one safe recipe before they resort 
to the baleful poppy. Let them walk straight into 
the darkness of their woe, and grapple 
phantom. Let them make their souls wholesomely 
weary with active exercise in the fresh air of God's 
precepts and promises. We nearly all sleep soundly 
in the midnight of our tribulation, when God’s rod 
has struck us so sharply that we forget to beat our- 
is in the twilight 


with its worst 


selves with our little pricks. It 
afterward, the lim forms 
shadows, of doubt and weakness, that we lie moaning 


hour of and nameless 


and staring. 
That night Elizabeth Harvey slept like the dead. 
She did not wake till she heard her servant’s foot- 
step on the stair, and pleasant familiar sounds of life 
on the terrace beneath. Her soul 
seemed to have a long way 
She bathed her face and tidied her hair. 
membered what she had done, and was glad she had 


Fe rT 


She woke slowly. 
to return, 
She re. 


done it. But she was glad with a humble joy. 
she feared she could not do it again. 
Then she went to her boy’s room, 


serving damsel in the passage, and spoke cheerfully 


She passed her 


to her. 
George was already up and dressed, and at his 


books again. It smote her to see it. 
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“Put them away, dear,” she said, “1 want to talk 
to you. I have something to tell you. You are my 
right-hand man now, you know, George.” 
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it was really fair that a man’s own should suffer first 
jin his misfortunes. Still, not many women would 
have done as Mrs. Harvey had, and they honored 


The boy pressed up to her, half fondling, half) her for it.” Apart, Mr. B., whose debt was thirty 


pre mad. 

“You wont mind when I tell you that we are very 
poor now, George.” 

His face fell a little, for the college was uppermost 


in his mind. Searcely daring to look at him, his | 


mother hurried on. “ We shall have to leave our 
dear old house and go away somewhere else, and we 
shall all have to work very hard and go without 
many things that we like, at least for the present. 
You'll be my brave boy, and help me all you can by 
being bright and cheerful, wont you, George? Then 
] shall not mind anything else.” 

It troubled her that he stood so quiet. It need 


not. Life hangs before children like the sheet of a 


magic lantern, and as each new view supplants the 
last, the last is forgotten, and the present one seems 


the prettiest. But there are some scenes that return | 


ften, The college will come back to little George’s 
longing fancy, but never mind, at present it is blotted 
ut for quite a new and fascinating design composed 


f notes of interrogation. Poverty meant that they | 


must leave this house, said his mother. Where would 
they go? Would it be into the country? George 


oly hoped it would be away from the river. He} 
had never liked that. Asa baby, he had cried when | 


taken to the windows overlooking it, and though 
brave enough in every other respect, for as frail as he 
was, he was still frightened to be in a boat. George 
rather wished the new home might be farther east, 
somewhere deeper in that great, unmeasurable wilder- 
ness Of bricks and mortar, on whose margin he had 
hovered once or twice, and in whose mysterious pre 


incts his imagination played at a perpetual Arabian | 


Nights. 

She fancied she guessed his thoughts. “As God 
wills that we shall be poor, He will take care of us,” 
she said, gently. “ He will give us all we need. He 
will teach you Himself, my Geordie, as you are not 
able to go to school any more.” 

“School!” Why, George felt already far beyond 
that elementary formula, It is not from his first 
glimpse of practical life that any healthily made boy 
recoils to his books. 

When the lawyer next saw Elizabeth he thought 
that she had become quite reconciled to her small, 
sure provision, she looked so calm and happy. He 
was very angry when she told him what she had done. 
That came of clients. keeping their papers in their 
wn hands, he said. He told her that her rashness 
need not inevitably stand good. It might be a fair 
ase for an equitable settlement if there was anybody 
to take it up. But he was a kindly-hearted man, and 
tppreciated her motives, though his admiration found 
its only expression in blame and grumbling, and he 
ndignantly repudiated the widow’s only suggestion 
‘bat the creditors need not know the sacrifice she had 
made, 


He told them, And they each and all said, “ Well, 


| pounds, said that if he was Mr. C., whose claim was 
|four hundred, he should be ashamed to take it all, 
| that he should, a rich man, keeping two carriages 
| and three huaters, and giving away ever so much in 
subscriptions to charities. In Mr. B.’s opinion, Mr. 
| C. should only take half, and think himself well off 
'to have got that, But it never struck Mr. B. to set 
| the example by commuting his own claim to fifteen 
pounds. 

| Mr. C., on the other hand, observed that for his 
| part he thought the widow had behaved like a heroine, 


and that certainly something should be done for her. 
He had heard some whisper about commuting their 
claims. He did not think that would be pleasing to 
ja lady of her highly independent mind. But she 
lshould not be allowed to want, and her children 
| should be looked after in some way. He could not 


ido it himself, he lived so far from London, but he 
could trust the two next largest creditors—Mr. A. 
and Mr. D.—to do everything that was right and 
considerate. 2 

| Mr. A. thought her rather a fool for her pains. 
| Didn’t believe she’d have done it unless she’d got 


some money put away safe somewhere. 
Mr. D. was always very busy. Thought a man 
|had a right to his own, without the burden of any 
moral obligations to the person who paid it to him, 
| But was ready to do what he could. Would give his 
| five pound if a subscription was organized. 
The creditors all received their money, and they 
| all made their professions, but everybody’s business, 


| as usual, proved to be nobody's, and they each passed 
on their way and forgot all about it. 

| All but one. There was a poor old maid, a Miss 
| Brook, who had earned a scanty living as agent for 
| some of Peter Harvey’s goods, among his poorer out- 
| lying customers. A small sum, something like six 

pounds, had been due to her for commission. She 
had trusted to it for her rent, and when its payment 
first seemed doubtful, she had gone to the Harveys’ 

| solicitor, and pleaded her peculiar case and her great 
poverty very forcibly. He had engaged that she 

should not suffer much in any event. Finally, of 
course, Miss Brook was paid in full. She gave one 

or two inarticulate grunts as she took the money. 

| She had to pay it all over to her landlord that very 


| 

| evening. 
| Next day she “took the liberty,” in her own 
phrase, of calling on Mrs. Harvey. She was a tall, 
gaunt woman with bushy eyebrows and wispy bonnet- 


strings, and she carried a great gingham umbrella, 
which she clasped about its waist. 

“Tf there’s anything to do that I can help you in, 
Pll do it,’ she said, fiercely, with a frown, “I’m 
used to most things.” 
| “IJtisreally very good of you,” said Mrs. Harvey, 

with grateful sincerity (whereupon the old maid 


frowned fiercer than at first). The fact is, there are 


Se 
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so many things to do, that I scarcely know where to 
begin.” 

“You'll have to get lodgings and to pack,” ob- 
served Miss Brook, with a decisive definiteness that 
was more strengthening and comforting than any 
amount of wordy sympathy. “I can help in that. 
I know all about lodgings, and having ’em got into 
good order before you goin, and all that. I won’t be 
put upon by landlords—I know ’em.” 

Grim Miss Brook had neither silver nor gold to 


give, but she had all her own hard-earned experience 


of life, and all the courage that she had learned in 
her loneliness. She helped Mrs. Harvey greatly, by | 
being the first to name every necessary hard fact. It | 
did not seem so cruel after she had spoken of it as a| 
matter-of-course. 

“Don’t you go and be afraid of living in very | 
lowly places,” she said. “There’s no need to be. 
There’s good and bad of all sorts in them as well as 
everywhere, only there’s more of both. While you've | 
got to be a poor woman, my dear, be one, and don’t | 
break your back with straining to be anything else. 
Keep as close in everything as you can, that you may | 
have the more to spare in bread and beef, for that’s | 
blood and bone to the children. here’s all sorts of | 
nice clean places cheap enough for the poorest. | 
Little old cottag 
watchmen, and the like. 
you one.” 

She did. It was in a mean, broken up, old street, | 
just at the beginning of the Mile End Road. 





s belonging to monthly nurses, and | 
I'll soon look out and find | 


The | 
lodgings were two tiny rooms with sloping roofs and 
projecting windows. The stairs were narrow and | 
cracked. But the place was respectable, and the | 
rough, cheerful landlady—forewoman at a neighbor- 
ing laundry—was quite prepared to re-whitewash, | 
mend broken panes, etc., at Miss Brook’s suggestion. 

The very extremity of the change made it easier 
to be borne. It was like going out into a new 
country. 

“You'll never repent it, my dear,” frowned Miss 
Brook, “there’s nobody about here that knew you | 
before, to be breaking your heart with their pity. | 
It'll go quite the other way. The woman of the 
house says she can see you're the thorough lady, and 
so will the other folks, and that will put you on your 
mettle to keep yourself up. Ah, my dear, Cicely 
3rook knows by experience, that one way of life is 
about as good as another, if you look at it right down 
to its bottom.” 

Mrs. Harvey took away but little of her furniture. | 
In her determination to pay all the debts possible, 
she let it all go. And the debts were paid. A glo- 
rious and comfortable conclusion which enabled her 
to endure the sight of the second cousin’s wife 
cheapening her own dear mother’s treasured stock of 
lace. The second cousin and his wife were very 
punctual at the sale, and carried off a good many of 
the little Harvey’s toys for nothing, because “ it was 
such a pity to leave them where they might be kicked | 
about and destroyed.” However, as they did not 
plunder Hatty Harvey’s armless doll, or her Sister 


| 
} 


| something of his own. 


Milly’s broken kaleidoscope, Mrs. Harvey forgave 
them, these oldest playthings being the more par- 
ticular personal favorites. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN MILE END. 

S° when they “moved” to Mile End, it was with 
bJ the servant’s bed, an old couch, a damaged crib, 
a few cane chairs, a painted table and a dozen pieces 
of willow-pattern crockery. Elizabeth saved the 
black silhouettes of her parents and husband, but her 
portrait in oil was sold, in a lot with the initialled 
silver, and the family crest in wools. Some furniture 
dealer bought them all. Well, it is pleasant and hon- 
orable to have family heirlooms and specialties, but 
sometimes it is even more honorable to have lost them! 

And after all, the little slanting rooms did not look 
so bad. They had a few green plants for the win- 
dow-sill, and a bit of red glazed cotton for a curtain. 
They put the willow-pattern china on the mantel- 
piece, the dish in the middle, and the plates at the 
side, with the cups and saucers in front, just as the 
Sevres set had stood in the cabinet in the old home. 
They hung up the silhouettes, and George’s common 
bedroom book-shelves, on which they ranged their 
Bibles and Prayer-books, and a few old favorite 
volumes, which they had been able to keep partly 
because they were so old an And then the 
two little girls clapped their hands and said it was 


1 worn. 


“as good as a game.” 

But George was quieter, and his mother’s heart 
was yearning tenderly over her boy. What did all 
this mean for his future? Ah, me, she knew that it 
meant that he must take to hard, early toil—he, poor 
lad, young, half-trained, innocent, must mix with 


rude, rough, vulgar people, and either break in such 
| a fierce crucible or pass through it, leaving behind 


Then, again, how, oh, how, 
was she to tell her child that he must find out some 
way by which to earn a few shillings a week, and 
must not mind hard, dirty hands, and coarse, soiled 
clothes? Miss Brook never hinted at this. She 
feared to touch the torn tendrils of the mother heart. 
This was a winepress which the good woman had not 
trodden herself. And to Elizabeth it seemed harder 
to bear than to put that document into the fire as she 
had done. The widow had not yet proved the 
blessed truth that when we take one determined step 
on the steep ladder of righteousness and self-sacrifice, 
that God himself comes and lifts us over many suc- 
ceeding rungs. 

She never needed to speak to George on the sub- 
ject. He spoke first. The boy had not been learn- 
ing nothing in these few weeks since he had left 
school. He had fathomed what poverty meant, that 
it meant one did not get food and clothing without 
knowing exactly what they cost, and where the money 
came from. 

“Mother,” said he, in the twilight of that very 
first evening, amid their pathetic novelties, “you 
aiways said I read writing well, didn’t you?” 
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“Yes, dear,” she answered, wondering. 

“T could always make out the queer handwritings 
that came to father, couldn’t 1?” he asked again. 

“Yes, dear, often better than we could ourselves,” 
she said. 

“Do you know that they hire boys to read writing 
in printing offices?” he inquired, 

“Yes, I know they do,” she replied, with a jump 
of the heart. 

“T used to know the reading boy at the Apollo Press, 
which I passed on my way to school,” George went 
on. “I never spoke to him, but I always saw him. 
He was a nice, decent-looking fellow. Somebody 
told me his father had been a dissenting minister.” 
A pause. Then suddenly, “Mother, a reading boy 
is wanted by a printer just round in the main street, 
here. Will you let me go?” 

“ Do you think he would take you, darling?” she 
asked, in fond, unreasoning despair. 

“T know he will,” said George, proudly. “Tve 
been in already and spoken to him. He gave me a 
paper to try me, and I read it right off without a 
blunder, and he said I'd do finely. But I said I must 
speak to you first. He’d give me six shillings a week 
to begin.” 

“] suppose you must go, George,” she said, with a 
smile that would not be sad. 

He jumped up and kissed her. He was quite as 
happy as he could have been had he won the first 
prize for Latin verse. 

Now, in the earlier days of her poverty, before her 
eyesight weakened and her hands grew unsteady, 
Miss Brook had got her living by waistcoat making, 
It was not so very badly paid in those days, when 
domestic service absorbed so much female labor, and 
machines were unknown. Miss Brook advised Mrs. 
Harvey to try it. She could get her work from her 
own old employers, and she would teach her and help 
her till she was able to give full satisfaction. Eliza- 
beth was only too glad to follow her advice. 

It may be remembered that Elizabeth’s worthy 
mother had spoken as if the good education her 
daughter had received would stand between her and 
want, and it may be superciliously thought that it 
must have utterly failed her before she was reduced 
to such an humble resource as this. Notso. Eliza- 
beth could have kept a school, and a good one, and 
she possessed capital to start with. But she did not. 
She could have gone out teaching. But she wisely 
preferred anything that kept her at her own hearth, 





and gave her own little girls the benefit of her so- 
ciely and instruction, And do you suppose there | 
was any one part of her education which did not help 
her now? Was it not her .well-disciplined mind 
which made her such a quick learner that Miss Brook | 
held up her hands in astonishment? Did not her | 
skill in delicate needlework stand her in good stead | 
when it enabled hér to throw herself into the gap | 
caused by some sick embroideresses at the very mo- 
ment when a large fancy order was driving her em- 
ployer to despair? Was her drawing quite thrown | 
away, when at last new patterns were suddenly | 
VOL. XLI.—3. 


wanted, and she revealed. that she could supply them, 
although she had not been prepared to starve till that 
genteel work came in her way, and although that 
genteel work not being very constant or trustworthy, 
she contentedly returned to her stitching in its in- 
tervals, 

All her rare gifts of economy and “household 
good” found worthy service now. She could make 
wholesome and dainty dishes at less cost than her 
neighbors’ unsavory messes. These neighbors were 
not unwilling to learn of her either, for she was no 
despised “French madam,” suspected of frogs and 
grass. She could also teach her own little girls. She 
knew, too, the most effective and simplest modes of 
cleanliness, 

Do not think that her life was all sunshine. 

It takes an inward struggle before eyes that have 
been used to rich carpets shine contentedly on bare 
boards. (And bare boards continued the fashion 
with the Harveys for many a day, for even when 
little odd prosperities came to them Elizabeth would 
not spend any perceptible sums on luxuries until they 
had made a little hoard against a possible time of 
sickness and adversity). And it takes a great strug- 
gle for a delicately-bred lady to accept that it is her 
duty to God and man to go out bare-handed, and 
store her one pair of gloves for Sunday wear. And 
it takes a greater struggle still for a mother to pass in 
and out among words and scenes which she would 
die to keep from her children’s ears, and yet to be- 
lieve that God’s angels close their wings over them 
and shut them in from harm. 

Neither think that her life had no galas. 

There was a genuine merriment in their Saturday 
evening marketing, with sometimes a penny over for 
a bunch of flowers or a brace of ruddy apples. [N.B.— 
No apples are so good as those which must be di- 
vided.] The tradespeople were always in a good 
humor when that little family came in. Hatty had 
a pet cat in every shop she frequented, and the gro- 
cer’s wife always lent Milly the Youth’s Magazine be- 
fore it was two months old. 

They had two or three “whole” holidays in a 
year, fixing them for the whole family when George 
got his. When the weather was wet they went to 
the British Museum, and when it was fine they some- 
time got as far as Epping Forest, and brought home 
bundles of roots, and pine-cones to make fancy bas- 
kets to plant themin. Elizabeth never forgot the 
glad uplifting of her heart when their good landlady 
came to the door to wish them “good luck” on the 
very first of these excursions, and added that George 
“ didn’t look as if he needed change of air nowadays, 
for he was a sight fatter and rosier than when he first 
came.” Elizabeth knew that it was true. 

And the Sabbath was always such a blessed day in 
the little home—when they went to church together, 
and read the Bible aloud and sang hymns, and had 
nothing to think about except how God loved them 
all, and made them love one another. That was the 
time when Elizabeth’s soul sat down at its Father’s 
feet. On other days a care for the far future would 


| 
| 
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sometimes crop up among hér very thankfulness for 
present mercies. Byt on that holy day her heart had 
leisure to note how the sunshine of God’s promises 
shimmers all down the vistas of life, and is overhead 
always, even when the boughs are so thick and dark 
as to obscure it for a while, On that day, too, her 
heart had time to get nearer the inner hearts of her 
children, and somehow, the more utterly she loved 
them, the stronger she felt to trust them to His care | 
who had brought her through her own “crooked 
place,” and turned its wilderness into water-springs. 
“T’ll tell you what it is, Mrs. Harvey,” said Miss 
Brook, as they once walked home from evening ser- 
vice together, with George and his two sisters in 
front, “you paid a high price for your independence, 
but it has turned out a good bargain for every one of 
you; and, mark my words, it will be the best fortune 
you could leave your children. You'll see if it isn’t.” 
So shall we. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CONTRAST, 

ESPITE the manifold trials of her hard-work- 

ing, poverty-stricken widowhood, Mrs, Harvey 
might have been almost as happy as she had ever 
been in her life, but for her children. They were 
good children, and she had faith that God could pre- 
serve them in the path where He had placed them. 
But, just as we often feel that we may trust His 
providence that our bread and water shall be sure, 
yet trouble sorely whether He will always grant us 
milk and butter, so Mrs. Harvey grieved lest they 
should lose the dainty, delicate ways of her own 
youth, and of their former position, They were 
different now from those around them, although they 
were no richer. But would they be as different ten 
or twenty years hence? She could bear it for George. 
He was older than the girls, and more formed already, 
and, with his present fund of information, and his 
thirst for more, she had little reason to fear his fall- 
ing into the coarse pleasures that degraded too many 
about him. The mother had a curiously boundless 
faith in her boy. It had been the habit of her life, 
as well as the instinct of her nature, to look up to 
the stronger sex. There might not have been very 
much in either her father or husband to justify it, 
but the ease and happiness with which some of the 
strongest and noblest women reverence and obey very 


down” genteel people, friendless and antedated, with 
bloodless faces and ghostly tones. To her sensible 
judgment this horror was greater than any other, 
Better that Hatty and Milly should grow up red- 
handed, bouncing and cockneyfied! And yet it 
seemed such a pity! 

To tell the truth it was Hatty that troubled her 
most—Hatty, who was always spoken of up and down 
the lowly street as “the young lady.” Unless Hatty 
belied her promise, she would be a beauty. The 
rough, outspoken neighbors said so to her face. It 
was a comfort to poor Mrs. Harvey that Hatty did 
not seem to care much either way. 

Little brown Milly was in no danger of flattery here. 
Her angular figure and white face were mere foils to 
her sister’s lithe form, sweet-pea complexion, and 
blue eyes. Hatty’s charms were those which appealed 
readily to uninstructed eyes, while it required deeper 
physiognomists than those poor neighbors to appre- 
ciate Milly’s noble head, and grave dark eyes. It 
was the same with their characters. There were 
times when Mrs, Harvey, in her vexation, was almost 
ready to say within herself that her eldest daughter’s 
very beauty and graces, physical and moral, must 
have something innately vulgar in them, they were 
of such a sort to command popular notice and ap- 
plause. She was an universal baby lover. Had 
créches been the fashion in that day, she might have 
been said to be as good as a créche in the locality. 
She was always leading home some lost child, or 
volunteering the charge of some infant. Whenever 
Hatty was missing, she was to be found in the local 
dairy, where there were twins. She could keep a 
dozen children amused, for she had an endless fund 
of “stories,” such being mere recapitulations of the 
ways of life in her old home, which Hatty grew to 
regard as the fairy land which it seemed to her 
auditors. Milly Harvey was of quite another dis- 
position. She made few friends among the neigh- 
bors, shrank from children, and rarely entered a 
stranger’s room, however invited, and spoke so seldom 
to anybody but her mother and George, that she was 
in little danger of catching the colloquialisms which 
infected Hatty’s speech, and shocked her mother. 

Hatty was also what is called “clever at her 
needle.” Yet it was not she, but Milly, who went 
down the patient stitches of the family darning and 
sewing, and was oftener and oftener trusted with s 
straight seam in what they called “mamma's pay- 





ordinary men, is one of the sweetest and most touch- 
ing hints of woman’s true place. Elizabeth was one 
of those women who see in men not only all they are, 
but all they ought to be. It may be fairly discussed 
whether such reverence is not more honorable and 
wholesome to her who gives, and him who takes, 
than the modern feminine consciousness of “ purify- 
ing and elevating influence.” 

It was about her daughters that Mrs, Harvey pon- 


work.” But Hatty could put a ribbon across a bon- 
| net, and a flower upon the ribbon, in the right way. 
| She became an authority and a benefactress at Whit- 
| suntide and Boxing-day. Hatty’s idea of beauty was 
| gayety of color and fulness of form. And for either 
of these she was ready to despise soundness of ma- 
terial or neatness of workmanship. Mrs. Harvey’s 
own quiet taste had descended to Milly, after whom 
the boys in the street would sometimes call “Quaker.” 


dered. She taught them and lived with them, but} But Mrs. Harvey’s prim purchases always grew smart 


not all her maternal anxieties had worried her into | the moment Hatty put them on. 


any unnatural shutting up. Among the visions of} horrors, the dairy wife, out of gratitude for her kind- 


her own youth, she remembered several “come-' ness to the twins, presented Hatty with a pinchbeck 











And horror of 
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brooch, which Hatty herself had admired in a shop 
window! 

“ Never you mind,” said sage Miss Brook, on some 
oceasion which had brought out an expression of the 
mother’s anxiety ; “God made gay cockatoos, as well 
as sweet nightingales and useful hens. You've not 
got to fuss yourself about what isn’t in Hatty, but to 
find out what is, and make the best of that. God has 
got a use for the very ways that puzzle you, so long 
as the devil doesn’t get ’em first. And mark me, 
Mrs. Harvey, your wise-like Milly, who is safe from 
most of Hatty’s dangers, will have other hard passes 
of her own, of the sort that’s too narrow for any hand 
to help her in, except an angel’s.” 

The truth was Hatty was lonely in her own home. 
There is a great deal of that loneliness even in the 
most united and loving families. And, while we 
have always much sympathy for the genius who goes 
ahead of his fellows, too many of us simply slight 
and contemn the simple lowly nature that is left 
farthest behind. Could Mrs. Harvey but have known 
it, she had conferred a priceless boon on Hatty by the 
act of unconscious heroism, which had changed ‘the 
level of her children’s lives. Hatty was not a girl to 
be improved by what is called “education.” She was 


tuition, that she was presently in constant work as 
designer to a small manufactory near, and only 
needed to fill up her short leisure with the less re- 
munerative stitching. “It was no trouble to teach 
her, except that she soon got beyond me,” Mrs. Har- 
vey would say fondly, “and that’s always the way 
with the good scholars.” 

So they were able to leave their old rickety lodg- 
ings, and take a quaint, ancient four-roomed cottage 
down a quiet “Providence Place” hard by. This 
removal was not so easy as the last one had been, for 
of late they had odd shillings to invest from time to 
time, and the product of these, joined to the inven- 
tion and ingenuity that they had all learned when 
there was no money to spend, made the new home 
look a very bright, snug place. Hatty filled the two 
tiny parlor windows with flowers, mostly raised from 
seeds or sickly shoots bestowed upon her by some of 
her friends. 

“Tf you wouldn’t buy the red carpet that I chose, 
and look grave when I put on my red ribbons, you 





can’t object to the red in my flowers!” she said. 
“?’'T wasn’t me that made the geraniums!” 

There was real housekeeping for Hatty now, and 
Hatty did it. She scrubbed down the whole house 
once a week. She went down on her knees at six 





far too sweet-natured to have become pedantic, which 
is the revenge that some shallow minds take for 
being sown with too heavy a crop. But she would 
have been disheartened. Only her beauty and grace 
would have saved her from constantly filling the de- 
moralizing place of universal inferior, and these 
would naturally have assumed undue proportions in 
her eyes. In cultivated society her companions 
would, too frequently, not have been of the highest 
type. In a word, unless her mother had possessed 
the uncommon judiciousness to see and counteract 
these temptations, Hatty would probably have become 
an idle, gossiping, sentimental, fine lady. And Mrs, 
Harvey had no claim to uncommon judiciousness ; 
except,.perchance, that greatest claim of all, the will 
and the power to do the plain right thing, which is, 
after all, the imperial sword that can cut through all 
Gordian knots of social difficulty. In the present 
instance it had placed Hatty where her powers of 
lowly kindliness and helpfulness came to the front, 
and given her friends whose roughness and igno- 
rance were not necessarily connected with any 
moral taint, and who honestly respected and admired 
her. 

Naturally enough, as time passed on, the household 
means increased. The day of sickness and adversity, 
carefully provided for, did not come. George rose 
rapidly in his printing-office, and expressed no wish 
to leave it. Often his mother almost hinted that he 
might procure some kind of counting-house work 
with shorter hours and a healthier atmosphere. For, 
though he was certainly far stronger than he had ever 
seemed likely to be in his earlier boyhood, he was 
still a slender, delicate lad, who grew very fast, had a 
slight appetite, and a strange inclination for abnor- 
mally long and rapid walks. As for Milly, she had 
proved such an apt pupil, under her mother’s sole 





o’clock in the morning and whitened the tiny court- 
yard in front of the door. She kept the windows so 
clean that you couldn’t see there was glass in them. 
And yet, in her own homely phrase, “she was not 
above” keeping friends with people who were con- 
tent to live in a constant “ muddle.” 

“You may be as particular as you like with your 
own ways,” she said, “but you needn’t be so over- 
particular with other people’s. And there’s no use 
in disliking dirt so much that you can’t even clean 
it up.” 

One thing Mrs, Harvey fervently desired, for all 
her children, that they might be God’s children as 
well as hers. They had been brought up in a very 
different atmosphere to that of her own youth. They 
had lived under the warm shelter of a life to rhom 
God, and Saviour, and eternity, and duty, were much 
more real than any material realities. And yet Mrs. 
Harvey’s keen maternal sympathies could feel that 
they were all just what she had once been, She 
could bring them up in the courts of the Lord, but 
her hand could not raise for them the veil of the holy 
of holies. Only God Himself could do that. And 
the mother prayed and hoped. Her noble-minded, 
right-feeling George, her patient, thoughtful Milly, 
often seemed so near, so near. Theirs was the nature 
that can of itself appreciate so much of religion, 
from its side of moral and spiritual beauty. Milly 
was one of those who delight to clothe themselves in 
bands of straitest discipline. She had her morning 
and evening portions, her regular times, when her 
mother noticed that she sought solitude. Her favorite 
religious reading lay among books which were not 
then so popular as they have since become—writings 
of old Anglican divines, whose sqlemn precepts, 
clothed in stately English, had an echo as of a 
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Gregorian chant pealing down the tinted sunlight of 
an old cathedral. Mrs. Harvey sometimes found 
scraps of her daughter’s writing, such as sets of “ Re- 
solutions for the New Year,” or “Rules for daily 
devotion.” It was actually these which dampened 
her hopes. They were of “the letter which killeth,” 
rather than “the spirit which maketh alive.” They 
were full of self-education and self-mortification, but 
they never once reached the true Christian idea of 
self-sacrifice. Their very asceticism and discipline 
were the mere self-indulgence of such a nature as 
Milly’s. Mrs. Harvey sorrowfully owned that her 
darling was still on the wrong side of that mysterious 
line which divides the natural from the spiritual 
man—that she had not yet passed through Leviticus 
to the glorious Gospe! of Christ. 

And still Hatty seemed so much farther off. She 
read her Bible—the historical books and the Revela- 
tion. She seldom read anything else on Sundays. 
Hatty was no great reader at any time. On Sundays 
she would go about singing, “Oh, that will be joy- 
ful,” or, “There is a land of pure delight,” instead of 
the “ Poor Mary Anne,” and the “ No, we never men- 
tion her,” which she was given to lilt on week-days. 
It was a peculiarity of Hatty that she always sang 
sad songs and joyful hymns. Hymns had always 
been easy lessons to Hatty, while catechism had only 
represented tears and failure. She had been first 
tried with Watts’s “ Mother’s Catechism,” and had got 
on well through the simple facts at the beginning, 
and there stuck. She had been tried with the 
“Shorter Catechism,” and the Church Catechism 
afterward, for Mrs. Harvey’s creed was truly catholic 
in its breadth. In the first Hatty knew the first an- 
swer. “Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to en- 
joy Him forever ;’ and in the second she could reply 
to two questions, “ What is your name?” and “What 
is your duty toward your neighbor?” That last sub- 
ject she learned like magic in one Sunday afternoon, 
and never forgot it, and became greatly addicted to 
quote it in conversation. Mrs. Harvey was sorely 
afraid that her Hatty would be one of those good- 
natured, utterly careless people, whose status for time 
and for eternity is one of the sorest problems with 
many thoughtful people. 

But He who brings the last to be first, and perfects 
His wisdom in the mouths of babes and sucklings, 
had ruled otherwise. Among these Harvey children, 
the first plain active decision for God was destined to 
come from this perplexing Hatty. 


CHAPTER V. 
HATTY DECIDES. 

T was a bright, dancing June morning; George 
was at his office—Millicent was out, taking home 
some of her patterns. Mrs. Harvey was at her needle- 
work, and Hatty was sitting at a side table, shelling 
peas from a wooden bowl into a willow-pattern vege- 
table dish. She wore a piece of washed red ribbon in 
her hair, and a house-apron of bright-green print, 

With a frill at the bottom. 


“ Mother,” she said, rather suddenly, “ you wouldn’t 
mind me being a member at Zion Chapel, would you? 
—I want to.” 

It must be explained that Mrs. Harvey and Milly 
attended church, and then kept house together. As 
George chose to go all across London to hear a cele- 
brated preacher, Hatty was obliged to go alone, and 
had got into the habit of attending Zion Chapel, 
where most of the neighbors went, who attended 
divine worship at all. 

Mrs. Harvey stuck her needle in her work. “ You 
know I regard all Christian sects as aisles in the same 
house of God, my dear,” she said. “And I shall 
thank our Father very much if He has given you the 
right to call yourself the follower of Him. I feared 
you didn’t think very seriously of these solemn mat- 
ters, Hatty.” 

“T don’t see there’s much to think about, mother,” 
said the girl, simply. “It’s just does one mean to be 
good, or wicked; and if one means to be good, how is 
one to be it? I couldn’t make a goodness worth any- 
thing if I tried ever so. Of course, nobody can, but 
then one like me is in no danger of fancying I can. 
So I should have to go without being good at all, un- 
less somebody else would give me his goodness, and 
that’s just what Christ does. But I haven’t taken it, 
unless I make up my mind to keep in His way and 
do what He says.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said her mother, “ that is the root 
of the matter.” 

“ And I should like to belong to Zion Chapel, not 
because I see any difference between it and the 
church—I’m too stupid to notice the sort of things 
that George talks about, schism and apostolic succes- 
sion, and such like—but because I got to care for 
these things through people that go there, They are 
not clever people, mother. They are mostly like me. 
I’m not far forward enough to understand the things 
that puzzle and interest George and Milly. The 
parts of the Bible that I can understand at,all, are 
plain and straightforward enough, and have more in 
them than will last my lifetime. But old Uncle 
George at the dairy, and Mary Smith, the sempstress, 
knew the sort of feelings that Ihad. They knew how 
one is likely to shuffle on, from day to day, just doing 
one’s work, as if it were nothing for God to notice, 
and meaning to think some day, but never thinking, 
and dropping off at last, like the beasts that perish. 
Old George at the dairy used to tell me that he be- 
lieved I thought religion was a plaster to be stuck on 
when one was sick. And he was right. At least, I 
thought religion was separate bits to be pricked into 
one’s life, and that some people, like ministers, should 
have a great many, but that such as me couldn’t have 
more than one or two, a prayer at night and morn- 
ing, and a sermon on Sunday. I remember when 
Mary Smith was converted. It’s near two years ago. 
She always had sat at her work all day long before, 
and been a steady girl that went to church, and didn’t 
gallivant. And there she was, just the same. And 
said I to her, ‘Mary, what does being converted 
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you doing just the same as you did before?’ And 
she said, ‘ No, indeed, Miss Hatty, there’s many a 
time when I’ve been pressed, that I’ve sent home 
seams scarcely fastened, so that they’d be sure to rip; 
but, please God, my seams will never rip again.’ 
And that made me see how religion could come into 
such a common life as mine, cleaning and cooking, 
and just making things as pleasant as I can. And 
from that day, all these two years I’ve seen a differ- 


ence, I’ve noticed myself in ways of work—getting off 


it, or getting over it, that have showed me what I 
wasn’t, and what I ought to be. And so,” said Hatty, 
simply, “I want to join Zion Chapel, because it be- 
gan there.” 

Now the minister of Zion Chapel was an old devout 
man, who did not spare himself in his Master’s ser- 
vice. He was doing a work of which no one took 
any heed, and which to his humility, seemed to him- 
self, but poor and insignificant. In those days the 
East-end of London had not become a focus for the 
zeal, philanthropy and sentiment of the West. For- 
eign visitors were not taken to Ratcliff Highway as 
to a disgusting peep-show. This old minister would 
have shrunk from the very mention of scenes which 
are now drawn with Fuseli-exaggeration to make 
effective background for the supposed sweetness and 
light of the other end of the town. His gentle, 
tremulous hands were far too weak to let down the 
cup of salvation into that black dungeon of spirits in 
darkness. But he could stand and plead, and hold 
others back from going near its perilous archways. 
He had been a widower for nearly forty years—a 
childless widower. No dream of promotion would 
have taken him from the humble, common people, 
whose welfare, temporal and eternal, had happily 
and usefully re-filled his emptied heart. But he took 
no thought of self-sacrifice therefore, for no promo- 
tion was ever likely to come to him. He could only 
say very plain things in a very plain way, and super- 
ficial sharp people would have pronounced him an 
“unpractical man.” But his poor flock could have 
told such, that somehow, obedience to their pastor’s 
unworldly advice always led them farther and far- 
ther from the workhouse, the mad-house and the 
prison. 

Such was the man, under whose direct personal 
ministrations Hatty Harvey sat, week after week, 
with about half-a-dozen other young people, for 
nearly two months before their admission to church- 
membership. Was it any marvel that, at the end of 
that time, Hatty had grown much more subdued and 
womanly? The hoyden was reined, The fine animal 
spirits, the indomitable lightness of heart were not 
destroyed, they were rather fenced about from the 
destroyer, and taught to preserve their powers, sweet 
and fresh, to lighten the labors of a humanity which 
left half its laughter in an empty Eden. 

Hatty became a Sabbath-school teacher, and soon 
had the largest class. Mr. Webber, the superintend- 
ant and chief man of Zion Chapel, said she was “an 
invaluable young person.” She found no difficulty 


It was the most natural thing in the world to her. 
The parents used to ask her to take tea with them. 
One enthusiastic dustman engaged her for a whole 
hour hearing about the secrets of his:profession. The 
folks at home couldn’t help laughing when she told 
them. 

“Never mind,” said Hatty, “one thing is pretty 
near as good as another, only we could get along 
easiest without those that think themselves finest.” 

But next Sunday, the dustman was sitting with 
oiled hair, on a back seat in Zion Chapel. 

And so Mrs. Harvey was greatly set at rest about 
Hatty. For Mrs. Harvey had the wisdom which is 
thankful for every good thing, even though it may 
not be the good thing that exactly fits our own taste, 

“ Mother likes pears best, but she don’t think ap- 
ples have no right to grow,” said Hatty. 

It was no wonder that Hatty was a very attractive 
woman. She grew up even lovelier than her child- 
hood had promised. She was sometimes taken for a 
little above her age, on account of her tall, full 
figure, and even the stately outline of her features 
might have contributed to the mistake. More than 
that, she had a quaint, homely wit, essentially wo- 
manly—the precise sort of wit that used to be the 
pleasant fashion among great ladies, before female 
education was carried on in the dangerous style of 
“high farming,” the kind of wit that a queen can en- 
joy, and a servant-maid understand. Hatty dressed 
very neatly now, rejecting flimsiness and flauntiness 
as “not becoming or consistent.” (She had once seen 
the old minister glance, while speaking of the adorn- 
ment of “a meek and quiet spirit,” at-a flounced 
barége that she was wearing). At the same time she 
vindicated her natural tastes by a single bright rib- 
bon and delightfully fresh white ruffles. But how 
surprised Hatty would have been to be told she was 
witty! As for her good looks she heard enough of 
“that nonsense,” as she called it. The only compli- 
ment that ever moved her was to be told she was 
“like her mother about the face.” Then she blushed, 
asked, “‘Do you really think so?” and shook her 
head. 

(To be continued.)~ 





SICKNEss OF THE Soun.—Says a writer in Serib- 
ner’s Magazine: It is rather interesting to see how 
even with some very benevolent people a moral taint 
is a bar to charity. Is he honest? they ask first. If 
that question is answered satisfactorily, their gene- 
rosity knows no bounds. But if the poor fellow has 
the double misfortune of a light purse and a slim con- 
science—then he must move on! If he is sick in 
body, they help him, O how tenderly! If he is sick 
in soul, they cast him off without compunctions. Ifa 
pile of bricks falls and breaks his leg, how quickly 
they run for bandages ; but if a sadder accident over- 
whelms him in moral misery, they think they do 
well to abandon him to his fate. They appear never 
to consider how brittle the legs of their own virtue; 
how fortunate for themselves that their ways lie not 





in keeping up the “home visitation” of her pupils. 


alongside of tottering moral brick-piles, 
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A WHISPER FROM ST. NICHOLAS TO THE LADIES, 


BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 


(This whisper from St. Nicholas to the ladies was pub- 
lished a year ago in the New York Independent. The warning 
sentences should be spoken again, and above a whisper.) 
| Day. I set out on my tour this week, and ex- 

pect to visit during the coming week several 
millions of homes, which I shall make happy with 
the contents of my inexhaustible knapsack, The 
youngsters believe in me with a faith as unquestion- 
ing as that of all Mussulmans in the miraculous coffin 
of Mohammed. I never deceive them, and I never 
debauch them. In my wallets this year are number- 
less toys and trinketa, books to be read and trumpets 
to be blown; but not a single bottle of tipple have I 
got, even as big asathimble. I occasionally see in 
a fashionable liquor-shop window a row of fanciful 
little bottles, which are labeled, “ For Children’s 
Parties.” But 1 should as soon sprinkle arsenic 
over my candies, or drop a rattlesnake into a lad’s 
stocking, as put one of those vials of poison into my 
pouch. No, my good frienda, the crop of tipplers is 
increasing fast enough without putting one of these 
stirging serpents into the hands of your boys and 
girls. 


AM the patron saint of Christmas and New Year’s 


But, as my Quaker friend, Broadskirt, says, “I 
have a concern on my mind” to whisper a word to 
the mothers and the sisters of my bright-eyed flock. 
Let me tell you what I spy every night before New 
Year’s, while I am on my tour from one chimney 


and hearthstone to another, all over the land. As I 
slip down the chimney, and am peering about for the 
stockings, I often, yes, very often, see the mistress of 
the family preparing the table for the next day’s 
entertainment. Sometimes Bridget is washing out 
the big punch-bow], to be filled next morning with a 
tempting mixture ; or slicing the lemons to mix with 
the toddy. The lady of the house is coynting the 
number of champagne bottles, and I overhear her 
say: “ The young Mushrooms, and the Toodleses, and 
the Shoddie brothers, and the Rapids, and Ben Dives, 
who is a beau of our Fannie’s, will all make calls ; and 
we shall want a dozen bottles, at least.” In one house 
where I called last year Mrs. Highflire was making 
out an order for a dozen of brandy and two dozen of 
wine; and just then her oldest boy, Rob, came stag- 
gering into the hall, with an ugly gash on his cheek, 
where he had fallen against the doorsteps. As I flew 
up the chimney of the mansion, I saw the poor wo- 
man wiping the blouc ‘rom Bob’s face with her fine 
lace handkerchief. That woman has helped to make 
a half-dozen topers every New Year’s Day, and now 
“her own chickens have come home to roost.” 

As I stepped to fill the stockings at Lovetrade’s the 
cotton-broker’s, I saw his dashy wife arranging a row 
of “Johannisberg” bottles on her rosewood table. 
Her eldest daughther was just asking her: “Ma, 





can’t I drink with all the young fellows who propose 
my health?” “Ofcourse, my dear, if you don’t take 
too much; but last year your tongue ran like a bell- 
clapper before the evening was over. You know 
that Dick Field told us that when he called for the 
Jenks girls to go to the opera they were downright 
fuddled.” 

I always make a visit at Will Lordly’s house, for 
his children are the rosiest cherubs that ever were 
tucked into a crib. I unload a big wallet in their 
stockings. But last year I missed them from the 
splendid mansion where they always had lived. I 
peeped into a fourth-story room, to see if any one 
there was waiting for me; and there I saw the four 
poor Lordly children lying on a coarse bed on the 
floor, and their mother sat sewing beside them. Lordly 
died of delirium-tremens last year, and his goods 
were sold out by the sheriff. His hollow-eyed widow 
won't give any more wine-suppers. 

And now, good ladies, if you could only go with 
me on my midnight rounds, if you could see the 
poor wives who moisten their pillows with their 
tears while their husbands are off frolicking in 
their clubs; if you could see the miserable mothers 
who are sitting up till toward the daybreak, for their 
wild boys to come home; if you could hear the hor- 
rible oaths and curses that I have to hear in the 
drunkards’ homes I visit; if you could see where all 
the young men go after they have got light-headed 
with your choice wines, and what haunts they enter, 
you would never put a drop of the accursed drink on 
your New Year's tables again. There isa little verse 
in the Bibles I carry in my pack which says, “ Woe 
unto him that putteth the bottle to his neighbor!” 
There is another little verse that I once pinned on a 
decanter of rosy Madeira: “ At the last it biteth like 
a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” If you will 
go with me into some houses where raving madmen 
are shrieking in the delirium-tremens, I will show 
you the adders. 

I am growing old, kind ladies. My beard is frosty, 
and age brings experience. Let me tell you that I 
never saw a New Year begun over a bottle of liquor 
that turned out well. And I never saw the husbands 
and the sons perfectly free from habits of drink when 
the wife or the mother is accustomed to set out the 
glass. And another thing I have seen, and that is, 
an army of tipplers who got their first glass from the 
hands of a lady! You have no moral right to tempt 
another woman’s husband or beloved boy to ruin. 
Our Heavenly Father has given you enough good 
things for your hospitable boards without bottling up 
damnation for your guests. 

But my reindeer are harnessed. My wallets are 
packed. 

“A Happy New Year to you all, and to all a good-night!” 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 
No. I. 


PIPSEY POTTS, pride myself on being rather 
sharp in household matters, and, though it is no 
9 credit to me, I will own up that I found some- 
thing this morning I had not learned before. It was 
dark when I rose—the deacon wanted to go out to 
his chopping on the hillside, and I rose a little earlier 
than usual on his account. Since his attack of rheu- 
matism I make the fires, and had laid the kindlings, 
and chips, and small wood, and the pine to make 
shavings close under the kitchen stove, but forgot to 
place the knife on the window, to whittle the pine. 
I searched for it everywhere, and at last had to use 
the carving-knife instead. That was annoyance 
number one. 

I had set the table the night before, thinking how 
much time I would save and how few steps I would 
take getting breakfast. The cold potatoes were 
already in the cupboard, the butter on the table, and 
I was getting along nicely. 


hard freezing, but in moderate weather this way will 
be found excellent. 

It is not much trouble either, while your hands 
are about it, to prepare steak enough for two or 
three meals, or to cut pork enough to last through 
the day. 

Whenever your cloak, or any garment is to be 
carried up-stairs—if you have a place for everything— 
lay that cloak or garment on the stairs, and let the 
first one who goes up carry it and put it where it 
belongs. 

As to the matter of catching chickens, why half 
the women with whom I am acquainted think no- 
thing of running down a chicken an hour or two 
before it is needed. 

I have seen more than one gray head bobbing, now 
here, pow taere, under a burdock, among the thistles, 
through the raspberry vines and sprawling over 
tumble-down fences, running after a chicken; a leg- 














But the deacon must have meat for breakfast, and 
there was not enough to warm over. I had been | 
down cellar and strained the milk, and this bit of 
negligence made another trip. It is not safe to carry | 
a lamp down the breezy cellar-stairs, so I keep a 
candlestick with a piece of candle in it, down there 
hanging from a hook overhead. 

I made the second trip down the cellar-stairs, then, 
with a half-dozen matches in my pocket, but it hap- 
pened that not one of them would ignite. This was 
vexation number two, and another trip up and down ; | 
then there was one more before we sat down to break- 
fast, for bread, butter and cream. 

This set me to thinking how careful a woman 
should be to try and save steps. When we were all | 
seated at the table I was so tired that I spread out | 
my arms and sat like an old, brooding hen. My | 
breath seemed gone. I had meant to save all my 
vitality and use the surplus to-day, in writing a story 
about the time when I worked out. I tried to laugh, 
but it sounded like a wheezy croak, or a ricketty 
buggy crossing a culvert. 

Well, let us reason together. I didn’t get angry 
and allow the wrinkles to come in my face, and be 
soured for all day, but you tired women know that 
this might have been the consequence. 

I’m only one of thousands, but as I have the floor, 
I'll speak first about saving steps. 

I have found it an excellent plan to wash a peck 
or a half-bushel of potatoes at one time, say on 
washing-day, in the tub of rinse water when I am 
done with it. Let them drain until they are dry, 


then put them in a closet, or out-of-the-way place. I 
keep mine in a box in the pantry with a cover over 
it. This will save many and many a step for a 
woman when she isin a hurry. Of course, this plan 
is not so good in mid-winter, when there is danger of 





and-wing race—one of the most ludicrous and ridie- 
ulous sights I ever saw. The first thing I think of is 
the foolish waste of nervous energy—one’s precious 
vitality wasted on the air. That same nervous force 
if rightly applied could have been spent in giving a 
glowing, earnest, strong talk to one’s growing daugh- 
ters, or to the little boys who will “make men” in 
the years to come. 

Sometimes I fear we will be held accountable for 
the energy we trifle away in a foolish manner, the 
same as for spending money or talents in a way that 
benefits no one. 

The way to catch a chicken is to pick it off the 
roost after dark, put it in a tub until morning and 
when the tea-kettle comes off, put on a kettle of 
water to scald it. 

A little sixteen-years-old Dutch girl lived with us 
once from whom I learned a good many new things, 
and one of them was to lay a chicken in a pan of 
water after picking and singeing, and wash and rub 
it with a rag, well and carefully. 

All housewives know that it is impossible to pick a 
young chicken to look clean, the pen-feathers leave 
it looking blue and dirty. Katie always rubbed down 
in a case of this kind, and the blue stain washed out 
and left the fowl clean and nice. 

I hope young housekeepers will remember this, it 
will save them a great deal of time and annoyance. 

It is an excellent plan to keep a pound or so of 
lard, with all bits of broken butter, and scrapings off 
the butter-plate, on an old cracked plate on the lower 
shelf of the pantry cupboard for common use, such 
as frying potatoes, or steak, greasing bread pans, and 
fer mixing with marrowy skimmings to cook hashed 
beef and potatoes. This littleitem may save many 
a hurried run down a cellar-stairs of twelve or four- 
teen steps. 
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In bringing some crocks home from the store lately | lifting all together, we carried it into the kitchen and 
one of them got a piece broken out of the side. They | put it up nicely. 
were shallow crocks—just the kind I always wanted,} But our stock of patience became exhausted before 
and I was sorry. I said I would mend it and it| the many joints of that dreadful stovepipe would fit 
would do to put scraps or grease in, and would save together. One place troubled us more than language 
using a good one. | could express—it would just fit here, but not there ; 
I put it under the stove to warm while I worked a how we did wish for a man’s brawny palms to grasp 
| it and press it until the refractory places would go 
together! It was too bad! Just as we despaired, 
and said, “Oh, for the kind hands of a man!” and 
as Ida’s soft, little, determined hands reached them- 
selves vainly about it, one of my gentle taps with the 
edge of the hatchet made it fit in, and the job was 
done, and the deacon said, when he surveyed it with 





bit of putty into a soft roll, then I laid it on the 
broken place, fitted the piece into it, pressed it to- 
gether, and set it away todry. When I looked at it 
a week later I found it just as good as new, and have 
used it the same as though it had never been 
broken. 

We had a large white plate, too, with a piece 
broken out of the side. The ware was fresh and | round eyes, “better’n any man could have done it.” 
clean as new; I mended it the same way, and though; I wouldn’t advise women to go about putting up 
it would look meanly on the table, it is the very | stoves; it is not a woman’s work, and she would be 
thing on which to take out a kettle full of boiled | quite sure to skin her knuckles, smash her fingers, or 


pigs’ feet, back bones and ribs, or any meat that has | let a corner of the stove fall on her feet. 
There is a sleight in lifting that women would do 





to be set away. 

Plates make such clean covers for crocks that I | well to learn, not to lift suddenly, or while standing 
don’t see why a provident housewife shouldn’t mend lata disadvantage, and always to use good judgment. 
all her best broken plates for covers. Buy twenty | Even if we never move another stove, we learned 
cents worth of putty, with orders that it be put up to | one thing that will be of great use to ourselves and 
keep from drying out, and it will be wrapped accord- | to others, and it is, that before a stove is taken down 
ingly. If putty is hard to soften, dip it in and out | inthe summer the joints should be numbered, marked 
of hot water a few times, work it, and it will become | in figures with chalk, then the one great difficulty 
as soft as if newly made. will be removed, and the men will not get angry and 

Putty can be used to mend tinware, if it is incon-| run in and out over the carpet with muddy boots, 
venient to go to the tinner’s when a leak comes sud- 
denly. 


| 


and aggrieve themselves and the women too. 
This is Ida’s proposition, and it is a good one, and 
I hope it will not be forgotten. 


There is nothing a man dislikes to do more than 
putting up a stove. He always makes such a fuss, 
and puts on such an air of superiority and feels so 
injured that it makes a woman feel her physical in- | 
feriority most acutely. 

Last summer when our men folks moved the stove 
out of the kitchen to the back porch, we resolved 
with sundry sly winks and blinks and grimaces, that 
after this time we'd try and manage without their 
assistance ; they might “open gates” for us, and assist 
us out of the carriage, and such little courtesies—no- 


One of the faculty in a medical college said to me 
lately: “ You leave one important item out of your 
homely, honest talks to women, Miss Potts, and I am 
a little surprised at it.” 

I blushed at the bare hint of any dereliction of 
duty, and asked what it was. 

“You should say to women,” said he, “that the 
one fruitful source of disease and sickness arises from 
improper attention to the feet. Tell them they must 
keep their feet warm and dry if they would have 
good health. 

“Change the stockings frequently, and when they 
wash their feet they must rub them until they are all 
aglow, and perfectly dry, before going to bed. 

“ Wear shoes large enough to allow a free circula- 
tion of the blood, let there be no compression whatever. 

“Tf the feet are dry and hard, bathe them in warm 
suds, or in tepid water im which a little sifting of 
ashes has been thrown, take them out, rub them well 
with a coarse crash towel, and put them back in the 
water again; bathe them, take out, rub briskly— 





thing more. 

Well, we shivered on until into October before 

both the deacon and Rube happened to be away from 
home at the same time, but at last the day came. 
_ We rolled up our sleeves, put on wide aprons, 
covered our hair, and went to work. We rather 
liked it, it was funny. First, we moved the small 
parlor-stove out of the kitchen, took up the carpet, 
washed the floor, and woodwork and windows, and 
then came the “tug of war.” 

The kitchen stovepipe had been put up in an 


honest, gentlemanly manner, fastened with wire and | doing this several times over. 
“Sometimes, if warm water is inconvenient, and 


the feet are cold, rub them with a coarse towel or a 
piece of flannel until the blood circulates freely.” 


made safe every way. 

We took it down and cleaned it—not anywhere, 
like a man would have done it, but in an old boiler, 
that the soot and ashes could be carried to the garden| I was so fired up at the doctor's words and their 
and not tracked back again into the house, then lifted | importance that I felt’ like proclaiming it from the 
the oven off and cleaned it, took off all the plates, | housetops to the poor, half-sick women I meet every 


tacked down the zinc, and by good management, and ' day. 
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It does seem weak to stand at the window and 
fight disease while we allow it to come in, full-handed, 
at the open door, without so much as saying, “ Away,” 
or raising a hand to prevent it. 


I begin to think that mothers whose children have 
“ out-mouths” are not aware that this uncomely fe 
ture can be rendered pretty in the hands of a skillful 
dentist. 

A mother is culpable who permits her child—more 
especially a daughter—to come up to womanhood 
with a homely, over-jutting mouth, caused by crooked 
teeth. The operation will give no pain, and in years to 
come the mother will have the gratitude of her child. 


A neighbor of mine, who has been afflicted with 
dyspepsia for several years, and was pale and cross 
and sunken-eyed, has, within a few months, grown 
very hearty, with cheeks as ruddy as Spitzbergens. 

I said to him the other day: “ You don’t seem 
like the same man, Dicky, that you were one year 
ago. Do you mind you and I had a little spat about 
your cutting down a fine young maple at the road- 
side, and you just as good as told me to mind my 
own business; and you said trees didn’t look beauti- 
ful to you, and that you cared no more for flowers 
than you did for ‘ Jimson’ or May-weed.” 

“T was a mean fellow, that’s just so, Pipsey, and 
I’ve been going to beg your pardon ever since, but I 
did hope you’d forgotten that ungentlemanly act of 
mine. Fact is, I was sick—had the dyspepsia, worst 
kind, and I felt like snarling and showing my teeth 
all the time ; but now I’m cured, and I eat heartily 
and work well, and whatever my wife does is right, 
and‘my babies, that used to look like little brats, are 
little darlings now. 

“ A man out on the Reserve sent me his cure, and 
though it does seems really foolish, I'll tell you what 
it is. 

“The first thing when I get up mornings, after I 
am dressed, I give myself a real good pounding all 
over my breast and stomach, including the whole 
chest. I rub with my open hands and inhale all the 
air my lungs will hold, and then I pound with my 
fists as if I were in dead earnest. One must begin 
gradually at first, throw back the shoulders, inflate 
the lungs, and work with a will. 

“ At first I could hardly stand it, it hurt my breast 
and stomach, but now I couidn’t do without my daily 
pounding any better than Coley could do without her 
oats. I tell you, it has made a healthy man of me.” 

I give Dicky’s experience for what it is worth—at 
any rate, this morning exercise would do no one any 
harm. 


I believe I never saw a woman yet who handled 
warm bread just taken from the oven like my mother 
used to. She always laid a clean towel or a newspa- 
per back on the table or shelf, and tipped the warm 
loaves up on it on their sides, and laid a cloth over 


ble or shelf to cool. Of course, that table or shelf is 
made of cherry, walnut, pine, poplar, or ash, and it 
cannot be otherwise than that the lower crust will 
taste of the wood. All of us have found that unplea- 
sant, liniment-y or turpentine-y taste in the bread, 
and it is not a bit good. 

I can hardly stand it sometimes, when I go into a 
house and see the hot loaves lying flat on an old 
black table, that is used every day in the year to 
wash dishes on, and for the commonest kitchen pur- 
poses. 

Pies should be baked hard enough that they can 
be slipped off while warm upon a folded paper or 
fresh cloth; if they stand on the plates or tins until 
cool, they will generally be soggy in the under-crust. 
Pie-plates should not be used after they become old 
and the glazing become cracked, for they absorb 
grease and dish-water, and are hardly fit for the chil- 
dren’s play-houses. 


Here, at the deacon’s, we have a good deal of fun 
about “prirces.” Now, with us, a prince is no other 
than any one of these miserable old stragglers who 
go travelling about over the country; if a young 
man, he is generally on his way to “Chicaugy” or 
Pittsburgh, is a machinist by trade, and longs to 
reach his journey’s end, so he can get to work again. 
If he is an old man, he is going away East or away 
West to his “ brother-in-law’s” 
has not eaten anything for three days, and sleeps in 
barns and straw-stacks, and has the old cheesy, greasy 
smell of an emigrant who had been a steerage pas- 
senger. 

If we hear a sneaking, muffled rap at the door, Ida 
will open it and hear the unintelligible jargon mum- 
bled, not understanding anything except, “A leetle 
piece o’ bread.” 

“Here is a prince of the House of Hapsburg,” 
she will sometimes say, turning tome; “ his wants are 
limited to a piece of bread; what shall I give him?” 

“ Oh, the best the house affords—we have heard of 
people entertaining angels unaware,” I reply, as 
sanctimoniously as I can say it. We always call 
them princes, even if speaking in their presence— 
sometimes they belong to one line of royalty, and 
sometimes another. 

A few evenings since an old prince came to the 
front-door, spread out his hands and bowed gra- 
ciously, saying. “ Madam, I am unfortunate. I am 
stricken with poverty. Can you assist me?” 
“What will you have, sir?” I said, very much 
amused, but self-possessed. 

“T stand the most in need of money and tobacco,” 
said he, with the utmost assurance. 

“T cannot give you money, and no gentleman will 
use tobacco, much less, ask for it from the hands of a 
lady,” I said, coolly. “ Anything else, sir?” 


or his “ cousin’s”— 


“Tam hungry, too, madam.” 

“Sit down,” I said, “and you shall have something 
to eat,” 

As I came out of the dining-room door, with a 





them. Now, all the women I know of flip their hot 
loaves out of the oven, and lay them down flat on a ta- 


plate containing half a pumpkin-pie and a slice of 
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jelly roll, he waved me back with a kingly hand, 
saying: “ Before I-accept your hospitality, I wish to 
ask a favor, and it is that you will make me a nice 
lot of good, strong, black, hot coffee.” 

I was so amused at the prince’s impudence, that 
laughing wasn’t half expressive enough. 

I put the plate away, saying: “My dear sir, I am 
sorry that you cannot be accommodated, but the fire 
is dead in the kitchen stove, supper is over an hour 
ago, we have worked hard all day, and are just ready 
to sit down and rest and look at our day’s mail, You 
will positively have to excuse us.” 

He bowed, and rose to depart, saying in his softest 
tones, as with bared head he made his best bow: “I 
bid you good-night, madam, and may the Lord bless 
you, and may you have good luck.” 

This was the most ludicrous farce I ever played. 
He seemed to feel flattered with the deference he 
deemed shown to him. I like to treat these princes 
ceremoniously, and see them try to show off. 

I said to one once: “ Your language is good. You 
should be teaching school. Why not go to Hoop- 
pole County, in this State, and teach ?” 

“They’ve bin a wantin’ me down there, 
and then when he left he turned around, and, think- 
ing to display wonderful educational acquirement, to 
dazzle me, he said: “I wish you would allow me to 
gather up a few of them apples that lay dilapidating 


” said he; 


out in your ore hard.” 

It was through Lily that the tribe of shacks first 
acquired the name of princes. 

We had been gathering flowers in the swamps and 
meadows along the railroad, and were coming home 
at sunset laden with our treasures, when we overtook 
a@ young man carrying a big satchel. I talked to 
him; and, among other motherly questions, asked 
him if he had money enough to bear his expenses 
to Pittsburgh. He said he had if he allowed 
himself to go without eating much, and sleep out- 
doors. 

Just before we parted Lily whispered: “I believe 
he is a prince in disguise, and that he carries his 
family jewels in his satchel; do please ask him to 
stay at our house to-night; why it would be an honor 
to us, you know.” 

Lily was old enough then to delight in fairy love 
and stories of poor girls marrying the king’s son, etc., 
and I thought this would be a good -chance to teach 
her a lesson, and to disabuse her mind of all such 
folly. So I invited him to tarry at our house, and 
that would save paying out money for supper and 
lodging. * 

I introduced him to my family, and told them why 
I brought him home with us; and at Lily’s urgent 
solicitation, I let the stranger sleep in her pretty 
room among her dolls, and toys, and pictures, and 
little books. 

She talked so much about his jewels, that after he 
retired I reached in at one side of the satchel and 
drew out the old, dirty, patched, muddy leg ofa pair 


















































of sheep’s gray pantaleons, saying: “ Lily, here is a 
diamond of the first water, second only to the Kohi- 





noor in beauty and value ; it has been in the Bourbon ¥ 
family over two hundred years.” lu 

She said she knew the stranger’s name was Clarence al 
Fitzgerald, or Montrose De Alembert, or something 
of that kind, and, to gratify her, before he started the 80 
next morning I asked his name. - 

“My name is Jacob Snyder,” said he, with the su 
utmost pomposity. 

My heart was touched with the pitiful words of a su 
poor, shivering prince one cold day. He had stayed on 
here all night and in the morning—the mercury an 
almost down to zero, his old ragged clothes, fastened sti 
here and there with pins, and nails, and strings, hung : 
on him like loose shingles. I got the button-box, and of 
everything necessary, and told him to sit down and cre 
wait until I had put buttons on his clothes—honest gre 
ones on his coat, a row on his vest, and replaced the but 
missing ones on his pantaloons. While I was sew- in( 
ing a suspender-button on his waistband, a tear fell I 
on the back of my hand. I was afraid he’d blubber die 
right out, and I chatted away, and never stopped to it fi 
even put in a comma. I was telling him that one A 
mah was just as good as another; no matter how tin: 
shabby or patched he was, he had it in his power to alos 
be all that any common man was—that ere 

“Many a lad born to rough work and ways I 
Strips off his ragged coat and makes and 
Men clothe him with their praise.” rs 

“ What made you do this for me?” said he; “no wre 
woman ever did the like before ; they’re afraid o’ me, chile 
they hate me, and wouldn’t touch me or my clothes. M 
What made you do it?” Mar 

“T did it because I pity you, and wish you well, toes, 
and I'll feel so much better now in my good warm three 
home when I remember that you, out in this bitter I 
cold day, are made more comfortable from the little eatin 
work of my hands this morning.” And so I did. to abs 

These old stragglers are a trouble, and when we do lente 
take them in and care for them, sometimes they are dain 
very ungrateful, and take us in. Though they do pitifu 
leave our beds dirty, and our rooms smelling like a lead 
sheep-pen, still I believe we ought to care for and mothe 
make them comfortable, if only one out of ten is morn 
really an object of charity and a worthy but unfor- @ )., | 
tunate man. So I'll stick to them, and patch upmy Hag 
old theory about “entertaining angels unaware,” @ ,, },.2 
even if they do impose upon me and go away leav- By. ing 
ing me with a two days’ headache. akan 

Oh, I can do this in remembrance of a thin, hag- up an’ 
gard, half-starved face that looked sharply up into did. ws 
mine long ago after a wild, adventurous trip home =a 
from Denver City, and in answer to my inquiry of, @ othe 
“Why didn’t you beg rather than suffer?” said: @ i. wor 
“Beg! Why even women are sometimes incarnate @ ¥¢ 04 
devils, and will drive a sufferer from their doors as (Th 
though he were worse than any thief! You don't @)... 4, 
know what some women are made of.” 

My lips were white and sealed, and every half- Here 
mute face that looks up into mine since then seems @);,. it 
stamped with his vain appeal for bread. by it. 

d . P three f 

At this season of the year the growing boys will Bi} .: 
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| 
want their crullers for dinner at school, and for! buckwheat batter, or to lay covers on while one is 
lunch after they come home from singings, hungry | cooking. 


and excited and full of news. 


Many a good batch of bread is spoiled in cold 


It is a bad plan to eat before going to bed, but not; weather because there is no warm place of even 
so bad for the young and vigorous if they eat in| temperature to stand the loaves while they are 
moderation. Still, it is not advisable to eat after | rising. 


supper. 


To make good crullers take one cup and a half of | 


Women will find it an excellent plan when they 


sugar, two eggs, one heaping spoonful of butter, one | have a good deal of sewing to do to take a whdle 


cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
and half a teaspoonful of soda, flour to make it as 
stiff as pie-crust, roll thin and fry in hot lard. 

By changing this recipe, taking sour cream instead 
of sweet milk, you can leave out the butter and 
cream of tartar, and then they will not be at all 
greasy, and I think more wholesome. If you put no 
butter or shortening in they will not absorb the lard 
in which they are fried. 

If in any kind of cooking your recipe tells you to 
dissolve soda in hot or boiling water, don’t you do it, 
it injures it, let the water be merely warm. 

As I write this I find myself smiling, and by the 
time I get through with the recipe I ha, ha, ha! 
aloud. And this was why I laughed—I don’t know 
when I’ve thought of that incident before. 

I was fourteen years old when my mother died, 
and though I knew nothing at all outside of my few 
school books, I put on a great show of authority and 
tried to be quite like a mother to the four younger 
children. 

My sister, two years my junior, was a real little 
Martha to make coffee and poultices and mash pota- 
toes, and to give good teas and good advice to the 
three little boys. 

I had read enough to know that over-eating, or 
eating at untimely hours was injurious, and I essayed 
to abolish the usual half-peck of walnuts, and crul- 
lers, and cider, and apples before bed-time. One 
time my sister, whose nickname was “ Joel,” read a 
pitiful little story about a child crying for a piece of | 
bread and butter before it went to bed, and the 
mother, from good motives, refused it. The next 
morning the child was found dead in its bed, and the 
poor parent’s anguish was intense. 

After this, if Rube wanted a piece before he went 
to bed he would go (until years afterward unknown 





| day and cut out a lot ata time. As each garment is 
| cut roll it up by itself with the buttons, lining, thread 
| and trimmings that belong to it, and lay it in a basket 
kept for that purpose. 
| One can accomplish a great deal more by following 
| this plan and by keeping each garment separate. 
| A great deal of time is lost by careless housewives 
in rummaging around searching for mislaid patterns, 
a lost thimble or the very spool of thread most 
needed. 
I have told you that a good housewife always car- 
ries her thimble in her pocket, and I believe she does. 
For my pact I always have to carry a small knife, 
too, and as to going without a bit of wrapping-yarn 
}in my pocket—couldn’t think of it! Hardly a day 
passes in which I do not need a bit unexpectedly to 
| tie up a swinging trumpet-vine, a spreading althea, a 
| vicious rose-bush, or a gadding little grape-vine that 
| has crept away from its ma. 


That’s a good plan—I read it somewhere—after 
sheets are pretty well worn out to make window cur- 
tains of them. 

Now, it is really in better taste to have old sheets, 
white as snow and neatly ironed, made into window 
curtains than to have these frail cottony shams called 
lace curtains. They are honester and then they don’t 
look scanty and pinched. 

If old sheets are burnt or stained or patched make 
ironing cloths of them, but take the well-worn, best 
ones for up-stairs, dining-room or bed-room curtains. 
We have that kind in our kitchen this winter, and 
when they are let down at night they add the touch 
of coseyness that without them would be lacking. 


Ive seen some girls pass the meat-plate at the 
table. They do that way at Sister Stout’s, and they’re 





to me) to my sister, and say: “ Now, Joel, just get 
me something to eat—if you don’t, by Jimminy, I'll 
up an’ die before morning, like that poor little boy | 
did, and then how’ll you feel?” 

Poor, little, unsuspecting Joel! she has been a} 
mother these many years and her family discipline 
is marked and marred by the same over-tenderness 
ff heart that characterized her in her childhood. 

[There’s a kiss for you, Joel, to bridge over this 
breach of confidence. ] 


nice Baptist folks, profess sanctification and all that. 

Brother Stout likes pork, rare done, and he likes 
to have lots of “the good, rich gravy,” as he calls it, 
taken up on the plate, too, and then they’ll pass it 
round and the gravy will creep up to the very edge 
of the platter, 

Pork is abominable and I shall hail the day in 
which an enlightened people will vote the use of it 
hoggish, and eschew it altogether. 

If you must have it on the table to please any 
member of the family, bear with it graciously—use 


Here is a new thing I saw the other day and I | as little of “the good, rich gravy” as possible. 


like it very much and hope others may be benefitted 


Only yesterday I gave an unlucky tip sidewise to 


by it. Back of a cooking-stove which stood perhaps | the deacon’s plate of pork, and a little thread of 
three feet from the wall, was a stout shelf covered | grease spun along a yard or more on our good floor, 
with zine, on which to set pans of bread to rise, or ' just missing the carpet. In less than a minute I had 
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spread the place over with soap, but the soft ash | fmuch trouble as my Cousin Jerrymier Broady did 
floor had absorbed it and no washing or scouring of | with his’n. 

The only remedy in an acci-| Ida is just beginning to cut out and make the dea- 
con’s pantaloons, and, of course, she soon observed 
the belligerent breeches across the hall, and asked 
me what was wrong about them that they seemed so 
warped and twisted, and ill-natured, and at war with 


mine can remove it. 
dent like this is to use a carpenter’s plane, but ours 
were both loaned. 

I don’t like to see a woman scold over spilt grease 


or broken tableware or anything that cannot be | 
helped, so when I saw Ida stand aghast at my mis- 
hap, I said: “Sister Potts, did you ever think what 
a royal poem could be written only about one’s 
kitchen floor, come here!” and we both sat down | 
beside the prettiest boards we could find, and then 
we counted the growths—wavy, ribbony, beautiful 





growths—and we counted fifty-nine. 


Fifty-nine summers of God’s own making—glorious | first. 
It is a.good plan, if trousers are cut out at home, 


| to get a tailor to cut you a good paper pattern, and 
| then do you write the owner’s name on it, say “John 
| Smith, his pattern,” and always have one place for 
his pattern, too, that it may not be lost or mislaid. 


summers of blessed sunshine and balmy airs and | 
blue skies and soft rains, all this to make a board for 
Deacon Potts’s kitchen floor. 

What an exquisite poem it would make in the 
sweet creative power of the author of “The Drovers” 
and “The Huskers” and “The Lumbermen.” 

So, when our discordant harps were in tune again, 
I laid a paper over the unsightly place to absorb the 
grease, and then a rug over that, and it was well, and 
our housewifely eyes were vexed no more. 


At this season of the year people are butchering 
and making sausage. 

For men who work out in the cold you may save 
the pigs’ feet. You know they dry away and toughen 
after they have been boiled a few days. 

If you want to save some even until next spring, 
boil them well done and cover them with moderately 
strong vinegar. Put on a plate and have them 
pressed down so they will be covered all over. | 
wouldn’t season them with mace and such things. 
They will keep very nicely. 

If you don’t want to salt down all your sausage, 
and prefer to keep some of it fresh as long as pos- 
sible, hang it high up on a pole suspended in the 
coolest, airiest place you can find in an out-house, 
wood-shed, wash-house, or a spare upper chamber. 

Old salted beef is not good. I always take a quar- 
ter or more of ours, cut it in three or four pieces, and 
lay it on a table in the coldest up-stairs chamber, 
with all the windows open. Put something on the 
floor to keep the blood off, look at the pieces occa- 
sionally and turn them, and if the blood settles in 
places take warm water and a rag and wash it all off. 
Beef can be kept a long while this way in cold 
weather. This is just as good for people living away 
out in the country as though they lived near a meat- 
market. 


We shut up our house yesterday, and the girls and 
I attended the Grand Division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance. 

One old gentleman rose to speak often, and his 
queerly-fitting trousers didn’t want him to stand up 
for the temperance cause, and they fought against it, 
and then when he was up fairly they strenuously ob- 
jected to his sitting down in them, and he had as 








| their wearer. I remembered that in my girlhood | 
had made pantaloons that seemed to be viciously in- 
clined, and I said if you keep the edges even in mak- 
ing a pair of trousers, and sew up the outside seams 
| first, they will draw, and the legs will be all atwist, 

like rails split out of timber that was winding. In 
| making pantaloons always sew up the inside seams 


A MEMORY. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 
te me some poem, child. Let it be sweet 
With poet’s mem’ries of a time gone by, 
When all the world seemed underneath his feet, 
And his glad heart with hope beat fast and high. 


No, no! not that, dear child. That poem thrills 
My breast with pain, that is so fraught with bliss, 
That I can hardly tell which feeling fills 
The largest place. How sweet that poem is! 


He read it to me in a summer fled; 

His voice was sweet; I almost hear it now, 
As in the sunset hushes, when he read 

This little poem, with uncovered brow. 


His eyes would turn away toward the West, 
Bright with the glory of the dying day, 

As if they yearned to catch a glimpse of rest, 
On the far hills beyond the purple bay. 


His face would fill with deep and tender awe, 
The while he read this poem, quaint aud sweet, 
The purest, noblest face I ever saw, 
I thought, while listening there at his feet. 


And often, while he read, my soul has seemed 
To reach its hands toward the infinite, 

For things of which it often thought and dreamed, 
As in the dark we grope toward the light. 






And I remember when he said to me, 
“ Not life nor death can part us, oh, my love.” 
My path leads on along this earthly way, 
While his climbs up the happy hills above. 


But death could never part us, for my heart 
Went with him when he left these earthly ways; 

And I shall follow where my heart has gone, 

And meet Aim there, in some glad day of days. 
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BY ANNIE 


WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? 

E had grown in such a habit, at our table and 

parlor gatherings, of discussing the moral and 

social bearings of every question which arose, 

and of every circumstance Which came under our 

observation, that we had obtained the somewhat de- 

risive appellation of the Templeton House Ethical 
Club. 


“Very good,” nodded Templeton, our genial host, 


when one of our circle brought home the nick-name. 
“Very good, indeed. We will add an explanatory 
clause—an association for the encouragement of right- 
thinking and true living.” 

“A little pretentious, isn’t it?” mildly demurred 
his spouse. 

“Notin the least, my dear Mrs. Templeton,” 
affirmed Professor Engel, in his rapid, decisive way. 
“ There is no limit to the good resulting from a can- 
did exchange and comparison of opinions relating to 
the conduct of life.” 

“For my part, I think breath better spent in 
works than words,” flashed bright Dell Falconer, 
who, whatever the question, always contitutes an 
independent wing of the opposition. 

“That depends on the nature of the works, Miss 
Dell,” returned the professor. “Idle talk is not so 
bad as wrong action. But wrong action is the effect 
of wrong thinking, and wrong thinking comes of a 
lack'of free discussion and interchange of opinions, 
by which we are made to see, in the light of reason, 
the falseness of our position, and the distorted views 
it gives us of life and its relations.” 

“ For all that, Professor Engel, there are people who 
are too pig-headed to get out of their old, worn ruts of 
thinking, but, blind and deaf alike to the light and 
voice of reason, will just go on grunting their sense- 


less platitudes until they fall asleep in the peace of | 


perfect self-satisfaction,” broke forth Jeannette Ma- 
riotte, with a spirit which suggested that she had 
been tilting in her impetuous fashion against preju- 
dices which had not yielded at the sharp point of her 
lance. 

We turned to her with kindling interest. “ What 
is it, Jean?” we asked, in a breath. 

“Take now, for instance, the popular notion of a 
woman’s duty,” she went on; “what a multitude 
there are who never give it a moment’s rational con- 
sideration; but with stolid indifference go on per- 
petuating its injustice to the end of their days, hand- 
ing down to posterity their heirlooms of tradition 
and superstition regarding the matter.” 

“ As—how?” questioned the professor, slowly, as 
if trying to feel his way to a solution of the difficulty 
but partially presented. 

“We daren’t any of us say anything, Jean, lest we 
should unwittingly number ourselves with the pig- 
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headed, you know,” volunteered Dell Falconer, in 
explanation of our silence. 

“ As a case in point, allow me to read you a page 
or two of a letter from one of the victims of this stupid 
| theory respecting a woman’s sphere of duty,” said 
Jeannette, drawing from her pocket and unfolding a 
sheet, whose careful and delicate lettering indicated a 
character timid and conservative—a nature that 
would meekly submit to the torture of being stretched 
| and cramped to the Procrustean measure of rule and 


| 


aed rather than dare to assert its rights and 





powers, and be a law unto itself. 
“T don’t know what to do with my life,” com- 
| plained the letter. “It seems an utter failu~e, and it 
is too nearly spent, or rather, too helplessly fixed and 
| fettered by tue habit of years to be made the ground 
| of hope for any future success. I wish I could lay it 
| quietly away, and so be done with the trouble of it 
forever; but I suppose I must drag it on somehow to 
the end.” 
“Do you mark that ?” said Jeannette, interrupting 
| the letter. “ Not to carry her life up to the glorious 
| height to which she aspires, but—oh, the pity of that 


| make-shift word !—to drag it on somehow to the end?” 
| “It is much the fate of all of us,” sighed gentle 
Edna Templeton. “ We fail, every one, to reach the 


” 


mark at which we ambitiously aim, or long to aim, if 
we dared.” 

“ Because we do not dare to aim, or aim with steady 
purpose,” fired Jeannette. “ Because we are fitful, 
wavering and uncertain, lured by pleasure and fright- 
ened by difficulty, loving our ease and shrinking 
from the toil and sacrifice of effort. If we were not 
such puny, feeble, wailing folk; if we would bring 
strong, brave, resolute, unflinching wills to the work 
we have to accomplish before the good we covet can 
be ours, we would never need to mourn the failure of 
our lives,” 

“That is not so certain, Miss Jeannette,” said bitter, 
cynical Roy Sherwood; “for oftener than not, the 
good we have spent all the strength of our youth to 
gain, turns to Sodom apples in our grasp; and we 
hold but a handful of ashes.” 

“ Like enough,” responded Jeannette, dryly. “In 
sensual enjoyments ore is pretty sure to find at last 
the bitter, ashen flavor of Dead Sea apples. That is 
not the kind of good that earnest natures strive after, 
and their failure is of quite another sort. But, to 
return to our letter.” 

And she read again— 

“J don’t know where I have missed my way, but 1 
have certainly missed it, and I drift without aim or ex- 
pectation of reaching any goal but the grave, which 
is one thing in the future that I know will not fail 
me, A dreary, pitiful confession, is it not? I won- 
der how many women there are who might make 
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it if they were as frank as I? And could they tell 
any better where they have gone astray and missed 


their place in life? I am sure I have meant, and I 
believe I have been faithful to my duty, but even 
that is no merit of mine. It is nothing more than 
was expected and exacted of me. I could not have 
done otherwise without incurring censure and rous- 
ing opposition. My services were conceded to belong 
entirely to my family, and I never thought of seek- 
ing any other or wider field of usefulness than could 
be found in devotion to family interests. So the 
years slipped by so noiselessly I scarcely knew that 
they were past. 


duties has narrowed down to a circle that far from 
satisfies my aspirations. 
asleep, and the others—well, they may make me use- 
ful, perhaps, but they do not need me sufficiently to 
remove from their favors a certain flavor of conde- 


scension which holds me under a constant and de-| 


pressing sense of obligation. Yet, since I am jostled 
from my beaten track, I cannot, as I told you, find 
. ’ ° ’ 


my way in life. All is so strange, perplexing, and I 


have not the bold, adventurous spirit of early youth | 
What work waits for | 
me out in the great awesome world of which I am | 
afraid because I know nothing of its ways? Has it | 


which dares an untried path. 


any place for me? What ought I to do? What 
ought I to have done?” 

“Very clearly,” interrupted Roy Sherwood, “she 
ought to have got married. Her ‘way’ would have 


been plain enough then.” 


“Judging from the wailing and rebellious cries | 


which come up from the ranks of the married, that 
is not so absolutely certain, Mr. Roy,” retorted Dell 
Falconer. 

“Not from the married, but from the mismated, 
Dell,” corrected Jeannette. “And so marriage is 
your prescription for the ills of my correspondent, 
Mr. Sherwood?” she added, laying down the letter 
and turning to him. 

“Most certainly, Miss Jeannette,” he returned. 
“Marriage is not an incident, but the crown and 
completion of a woman’s life.” 

“T don’t dispute that if you mean marriage in its 
true sense,” was the prompt response. “ But suppose 
our friend had missed her opportunity of making a 
marriage that could satisfy both mind and heart?” 

“ She should have made one of some sort, whether 


it satisfied her or not,” Sherwood answered. “ There | 


is a great deal of sentimental, moon-struck nonsense 
talked about these mothers. Sensible people don’t 
expect to realize their first fond, foolish dreams and 
find a perfect and impossible happiness in marriage, 
but they do not remain single on that account.” 
“The host of ill-assorted unions that we see is 
abundant proof of the truth of your assertion, though 
whether the parties concerned are ‘sensible’ or not 
is a matter of opinion,” said Jean, composedly. “But 
to reason with you on this point would carry us aside 
from the real question at issue—whether my corres- 
pandent in not choosing a life-work and pursuing it 


But now my work, too, seems to | 
have slipped from my hands, and my sphere of} 


The old folk have fallen | 


with steadfast purpose is not herself responsible for 
the unhappy state of aflairs of which she complains,” 

“That question is settled by her own confession,” 
said the professor. “And yet the power of estab- 
lished opinion is so strong that you can scarcely hold 
her responsible for her position.” 

“No, I suppose not. She simply waited with the 
rest of her pining sisterhood for somebody to come 
| and open the doors of life to her instead of bravely 
putting forth her own hand, and steadily and serenely 
guiding herself to some high and worthy end.” 

“But if I understand the case, Jeannette,” inter- 
| posed Edna Templeton, “your friend has been en- 
gaged in the duty of ministering to those who, in the 
|absence of a husband, have the first claim on her 
love and service; and in such pure, womanly offices 
‘she ought to have found happiness and content, 
reaping the reward of her self-sacrifices in the appre- 
ciation and affection of the domestic cirele.” 

“My dear Edna,” returned Jeannette, “It is not 
possible for any woman to serve her friends well and 
truly while she leaves half her powers and resources 
| of help unused and undeveloped. Nor can she, with 
all her seeking, hope to find content under such con- 
To have an aim in life, and to pursue it 





ditions. 
with resolute and undaunted purpose, would confer 
more benefits, and command more respect, than this 
dawdling and frittering of one’s energies in the effort 
| to please everybody, which always results in the 
failure to please anybody. And one’s family has no 
earthly right, that I can see, to exact the entire de- 
votion and service of any of its members to the ex- 
clusion of individual interests, preferences and plea- 
sures, It is the grossest selfishness and injustice to 
hold one in an attitude of perpetual thankfulness for 
the mere gift of an existence which is as often a bur- 
| den as a blessing.” 
| “I dare say, though, if your friend had wished to 
|marry and make a home of her own, her family 
| would have raised no objection, but would have 
cheerfully relinquished their claims,” said Sherwood. 

“That's the worst feature in the case, to my think- 
ing,” answered Jean, promptly. “ Why could they 
not give her her freedom to do what she would with 
it? Does a woman only attain her majority at mar- 
riage? Has she no alternative but to mope out her 
| days in a circumscribed and useless round of duties, 
or to take out of sheer desperation the first chance 
suitor who offers her a change of some sort, for worse 
or for better? What should we think of a man who 
| clung through all the fresh years of his youth to the 
shelter of the roof-tree, waiting for somebody to come 
and marry him off, and, failing of that, going down 
| the slope of life hanging piteously to his relations for 
| support, and cringing for favors until all the spirit of 
| independence and the pride of self-respect had oozed 
}out of him, and he is only a limp, weak rag of a 
creature whom nobody minds, or would miss very 
| much if he should drop out of the way.” 

“That is not a parallel case, by any means, Miss 
Jeannette,” spoke Templeton. “We expect a man 
to go out bravely into the world and battle heroically 
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for a position of usefulness and honor—indeed, we do 
not recognize him as a man and a brother without 
this test ;- but, as woman—the real, true woman of our 
worship—finds her life and mission in the sacred re- 
treat and inner temple of Home, and only of neces- 
sity, I think, would she ever seek the rough work 
outside so illy adapted to her delicate, refined tastes 
and powers. And where is the necessity? Why, 
there is not a man of us but glories in the privilege 
of toiling for her, proud to be intrusted with the 
guardianship of her interests and happiness, and 
finding the highest and sweetest reward of our labor 
and our sacrifice in her loving approval. It grieves 
and hurts us when she assumes the prerogative of 
taking care of herself, and we feel defrauded of our 
most sacred rights, and robbed of our strongest incen- 
tive to action.” 

“That is very pretty, Friend Templeton,” said 
Jeannette, with shining eyes. “I like to hear a man 
talk in that way. It shows his heart is right, if his 
head is not. But I have observed that when a wo- 
man is past her youth and prettiness, she fails to 
excite this beautiful enthusiasm and fervor of devo- 
tion in her friends of the other sex. Their favors 
are more coldly and grudgingly bestowed; they 
have less patience with her helplessness and timidity, 
and she grows to feel like my correspondent, here, as 
if she had lost her place in life, and to droop under 
a depressing, well-nigh crushing sense of her great 
weight of obligations which love had once so sweetly 
cancelled. And this brings us round again to the 
question which our friend puts forward for consider- 
ation—What, under the circumstances, ought she to 
do?” 

“Why, do the only legitimate thing left for her— 
captivate the first disconsolate widower that crosses 
her way, and marry him without the loss of time,” 
recommended Dell Falconer, whom seriousness in 
others always moved to lightness. 

“A widower with a baker’s dozen of children, 
neglected and unkempt, so that she may have plenty | 
of employment for her wasting talents,” subjoined 
Roy Sherwood. 

“Let her learn patience and sweetness in her sta- 
tion, and put away the morbid fancies which are 
poisoning her peace,” said Edna Templeton, who, 
herself so tenderly cherished, failed, like many an- 
other woman, kind-hearted, but narrow, to see a less 
favored woman’s ground of complaint, and to sympa- 
thize with her discontent. 
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| ject,” added that lady, with an arch glance at her 
husband. 

“The fact is, my friends, however good your mo- 
tives, you are all wrong in your methods of help,” 
said the professor, gravely. “It is exceedingly com- 
fortable, no doubt, to be lifted up, and carried blind- 
fold out of the troublesome and bewildering maze in 
which we have got lost and perplexed ; but it is in- 
finitely more invigorating and inspiriting to walk 
bravely out on our own feet. Of course, being a 
highly chivalric gentleman, it would afford you great 
| pleasure, Templeton, to assume the responsibilities of 
| Jeannette’s correspondent, but you would serve her 

much more effectually to help her to meet and bear 
| them in her own way. True, she has, first of all, to 
| battle with the difficulties and hindrances of a false 
education; but those, with any degree of encourage- 
ment, may be overcome, at least, in a manner, and if 
she have the will, she may plant her feet on the pre- 
judices which now hold her inactive and unhappy, 
and find some work, however humble, which, faith- 
fully performed, shall relieve her of her present 
wretched sense of dependence, and bring the content 
which only comes with the full employment of our 





powers.” 

“The trouble,” said Templeton, “is probably with 
her as with the majority of women. She does not 
feel herself called to any special vocation, and is all 
at sea when she tries to think about it, and decide 
course.” 

“That, too, is a fault of her training,” answered 
the professor. “If she had been educated, as all wo- 
men should be, with a view to some pursuit adapted 
to her tastes and capacities, all this doubt, perplexity, 
and trouble as regards her place would have been 
avoided. But, even now, it is not too late to con- 
quer and subdue in good part the evils from which 
A strong, earnest, unfaltering pur- 
It is by will 


she is suffering. 
pose is what is needed first and chiefly. 
that miracles are wrought. Tell your friend, Jean- 
nette, to choose her work—to choose it with affection 
and with faith in its use and fitness. Let her give 
herself to it as to a lover, heart and soul and 
life; let it be to her father, mother, husband, chil- 
dren; let her cling to it as though it were her one 
hope in this world, and her promise in the world to 
come; distracted from her allegiance by no pleasure 
or pain, shrinking from no sacrifice, faltering from 
no doubt, pressing always forward, minding only to 
be faithful, and leaving the issue with God. And, 

















tell her to believe, however she may seem to herself 





Templeton looked down at her with an indulgent 
smile. “Spoken like my sister Edna,” he said. 
“Now, for myself, I hardly know what to advise in 
the case. I can understand the perplexities of the 
poor lady more clearly than I can see a way to re- 
move them. I wish it were practicable to offer her my 
protection, Jeannette. If my house were only as large 


to fail, her real success, her final triumph is as certain 
as the action of the Eternal laws.” 

Jeannette had risen to her feet, It was her hour 
for attending to her class in elocution, and she was 
unerring as the stars in her course. We had ob- 
served, however warm and vital the discussion, she 








asmy heart, I would take all the distressed fair ones in, 
and consider myself the honored and obliged party.” | 
“Tn other words,” laughed Sherwood, “ Templeton | 
would be a Mormon, if the law would allow.” 
“Or, if wife number one would not seriously ob- ! 


would never vary the fraction of a second to hear it 
out. 

Pushing back her dark, wavy hair from her glow- 
ing face, she reached out her hand impulsively to the 
professor as she passed. 
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“Thank you, from my heart,” she said, warmly. 
“T shall make haste to deliver your message, trusting 
it may ‘lose nothing in letter or spirit through the 
transmission. Such words make one’s heart burn 
and soul pant for effort, and they will have more 
force and significance coming from you than from 
me, who am also a woman.” 

“But a brave, earnest woman,’ murmured Pro- 
fessor Engel, half to himself, as she went out. “A 
grand, noble woman. Would there were more like 
her.” 

And he sighed. 

Was it the thrilling sweetness of her tribute to his 
self-love ? 

Or, are we going to have a romance in Our Club? 





A SONG OF SUMMER. 
BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 
“Y UMMER days are long and bright, 
S Summer clouds are soft and white, 
Summer sun above our heads with splendor now is beam- 
ing ; 
Summer sky is clear and blue, 
Summer flowers of every hue 
Bend above the water’s edge and watch its silver gleam- 
ing. 
Soft is the ground with its grasses and its clover blooms, 
Gay are the trees in their raiment wove on fairies’ looms; 
The birds are taking holiday, 
And making loudest melody ; 
So, come, Mary, come—and come, my little Nell. 


Seated on the flowery grass, 
Heeding not the hours that pass, 
Thus will curl with moistened lips the dandelion’s stem ; 
Gather from their dewy beds 
Daisies stars and clover heads— 
Make for my darling’s brow a radiant diadem. 


THE TEMPLE OF SEGESTA. 
BY C. 

HE City of Segesta, in the early periods of the 

Roman era, rivalled even Syracuse in grandeur; 
but three hundred years before the Christian era, 
Agathocles, a tyrant of Syracuse, to punish the in- 
habitants for taking part with the Carthaginians 
against him, destroyed it; the walls were over- 
thrown, the people were massacred, and the term, 
“City of Vengeance,” applied to its ruins. The Se- 
gestians had so many resources, that they soon 
effaced all traces of this calamity; a new city sprung 
up, and resumed its rank among the capitals of Italy. 
After a long prosperity, this city was again destroyed 
by fire and sword by the Saracens. This time the 
injury was irreparable, for Italy was then exhausted. 
Segesta was thirty six miles west of Palermo. On ap- 
proaching its ruins the eye is fatigued by the barren 
rocks, and the absence of all picturesque beauty in 
the landscape. 

Yet numerous blocks of stone and traces of human 
art can be discerned, but no signs of a habitatjon; 
when suddenly, on the summit of a distant hill, a 
majestic colonnade appears. 

This building stands above Segesta, on a promon- 
tory ; its form is that of a regular parallelogram, one 
hundred and seventy-five feet long, by seventy-three 
feet broad; it has thirty-six columns, twelve of which 
are placed on each of the sides, and six on each of 
the ends. These columns are of the Doric order, and 
gradually diminish toward the top; they are twenty- 
eight feet high, and six feet in diameter; they sup- 
port the roof, which is about eight feet high, and is 
ornamented by a very prominent cornice. At the 
two ends the monument presents a front—but there 
is no reason to think that the space between the 





Yes, little Nell, we will think that we are young again ; 
Forget all the years—yes, forget both their joy and pain. 
Like butterfiies and humming bees, 
We'll flit among the flowers and trees— 
We'll bridge across the years, and meet you, little Nell. 


“ConsIDERING,” says Mr. Trollope, “how much 
we are all given to discuss the character of others, 
and to discuss them often not in the strictest spirit of 
charity, it is singular how little we are inclined to 
think that others can speak ill-naturedly of us, and 
how angry and hurt we are when proof reaches us 
that they haye done so. It is hardly too much to 
say that we all of us occasionally speak of our 
dearest friend in a manner which that dearest 
friend would very little like, and that we neverthe- 
less expect that our dearest friends shall universally 
speak of us as théugh they were blind to all our 
faults, and keenly alive to every shade of our vir- 
tues.” 

In vain do they talk of happiness who never sub- 
dued an impulse in obedience to a principle. He 
who never sacrificed a present to a future good, or a 
personal to a general one, can speak of happiness 
only as the blind do of colors.—Horace Mann, 


columns was ever closed, and there are no traces of a 


| pavement, 


The material used in the construction of this build- 
ing is common limestone, incrusted with shells, and 
the color is bright-yellow, inspersed with veins—and 
when seen at a distance, the columns appear to be 
formed of marble. It is in a remarable state of pre- 
servation; it is more ancient than any of the other 
monuments of Sicily, but more perfect. 

This noble edifice must have been built at a very 
early period, probably by the descendants of the com- 
panions of A®neas, and, therefore, is three thousand 
years old. It was, doubtless, a religious edifice, but 
unknown to what god it was consecrated, and the 
monument is simply termed the “Temple of Se- 
gesta.” 

Dunewigy, N. J. 





EvErRY man’s past life should be his critic, his 
censor, his guide. He who lives, and is done with 
life the moment it drops, hour by hour, from his 














hands, is not half a man. He is like a plucked 
| plant that stands in water without roots of its own, 
|} and can have no growth, and soon fades and passes 
' away.— Beecher. 
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that fair nineteenth of April reddened over the sky, 
i 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


. H, poor dupe,” says Emerson, in that wonder-|the village 


ful “Works and Day where, if you on 


a get to the real heart and meaning, you will 


e better furnished for all the works and days to 


ome. “Ah, poor dup will you never slip out « 
he web of the master-juggler 
soon as the irrecoverable years have woven their blu 


lory between to-day and us, these passing hi 


hall glitter and draw us as the wildest romance a1 
he home 3 of beauty nd | od 
So I suspect these “ D which I am t r 


id not seem to go over us with 


hythm or magic, 


They held, as all days do, though they are “ divi 


is to the first Aryans,” their commonplace garb, thei 
readmill of routine and small perplexities, t 
ising cares, t] 





icir limitations and heartaches inde 
ying all. Yet I am sure that young girls and wom 
1 their blossoming all over the land, 


nd these days shin | r own grace 





nchantment beyond the half dozen years which 


é 


ave slipped noise les Ly 
Some of these girls and women, I am sure, too, 
sould be glad to come toa halt, and go back into 
hat time across which distance has woven its be- 


witching draperies ; but the battle-cry of life is never 

Turn.” It is one stern, unvarying, eternal “ For 
N urd |!” 

It was the year after the war—what a long per- 
spectiye that war is getting!—when Dr. Dio Lev 
wrote to me: “Come to us at Lexington, and we will 
ry to make you happy.” 


That was somewhere in the early June, and in the 





iutumn I went. 

Lexington has its historic pla . 
the time we have scaled the three-syllabled walls of 
the Primer, on the threshold of the American R 
lution. It is a qui t, ar wsing, old-we rld SOrt ¢ 


town. A singular air of antiqui 





old roads, and t 


sant green fields, and its peaceful 
H + ‘ } Tg } + 
incient, steep-rooied houses. The old town seems t 


‘ 
d along a century, conten 


have droned and drea 





with that one historic morning which opened th 
reat seven-years’ drama of the Revolution. 

On Lexington common stands a small granit 
ionument. It has no claim to a rchitectural grack 
Yet, on its 
iaft you shall read the names of the men who seized 





r beauty or finished workmanship. 


their powder-horns and firelocks just as the dawn of 


nd feli “on the villa 


greensward when the robins 





nd blue-birds were beginning to sing. 


Despite the drowsy old town, and the unpicturesque 


common, and the dreary bit of monument, one feels, 


tanding here, that the ground is hallowed, while 
ne’s thoughts inevitably turn back to that April 


ning, with the red-coated soldiery trampling up 


VoL. XLL—4, 


i 


never learn that, as 


street, fair with sprouting oaks and 


maples; and the smell of powder in the soft air, and 
the dead faces of those “first heroes” on t epring 
rass, and the mourning and terror in the quiet 





houses around. 





Lexington is onl; 


. ; . = 
it seems a thousand oO Vibration ot the great tolis 
ng city entered tha , Rip-\) Vy ink rt of 

ere, until it was suddenly broken up as 











The s, the old, ran ng? 3, t t 
vOood } ed t of sudae v i uy ol 
: a 
esh y 3 ( mes lar it hter and I 
; } + itial 
resq it n which the tish « - 
I es tramped uy ey e street in the dew and 
su ine of the sweet I y 1 i 
=, TY } 
The old tov: pl ya | t with 
] 4 
hich, whol ) ititude, its ¢ ! 
phere ud attr 1 the attention of Dr. Dio 
] is. It s i t ifford him t the kind of 
pre he net cm carry out new eas of 
. } } 
physical and m« ulture which h ng been a 
tay e ther 0 What t = is wert he 
ctor has 1 the world in his books 1 lec es, 
; } . a } } ] + 
ind classes, far better than I can With his almost 
superhuman energy, his great power of infect 
iers with his own enthusiams, ] xecutive al : 
on vast scales, Dr. Lewis is c 





. ¥ 
lertakir } 
undertaking to which ie 





i 
The hotel at Lexington, happily, was vacant at 








g several hundred people. T! 





very walls, too, seemed fragrant with bright, spicy 


° i a .s 7 . ° 7 
es OF sleighing-parties and suppers, in waich 


the adjoining towns, and even the “ Hub” fself, had 
] 


participated, 


— 


tor purchased the hotel, furnished it ele 


gantly, tore down, enlarged, supplemented, rebuilt, 





infused his marvellous vitality into everybody, almost 
aterial about him, and in an ineredi- 





into the inert n 


bly short time the “Lexington Hotel” was trans- 





formed into a Health Institution and Seminary for 
Young Ladies; thus having a double working and 





character, and carrying forward in par 
doctor’s theory of harmonious physical and menta 
development. 

The rapidity with which all these changes were 


ave seemed a good deal like the work- 





effected must | 





d 
ing of Prospero’s wand to the staid inhal 
among these were some whose memories must have 
gone back to the ve rv edge of that sad, glorious morn- 
ing, perhaps even touched it in a vague, doubtful 
way, as one’s memory hovers dimly around a dream. 


T 


The doctor’s theory was novel and beautiful. Iu 
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an experiment of this kind no human skill or fore- 
sight could have prevented some friction in the de- 
tails, but I believe that my own feeling of affectionate 
remembrance of these days only reflects that of hun- | 
dreds gathered under the great roof at Lexington for 
several years. 

This new idea of combining two kinds of culture, 
which the world, from its medieval institutions down 
to our own time, has practically agreed to place at | 
was likely to strike and attract 


opposite poles, 
people. 

Young, delicate, blooming girls all over the land 
made sudden light and grace in the quaint, old streets | 
where the loud British squadron had thundered along 


so many years before. 

t, young faces and the dear, familiar 

wre me, as I sit writing this to-day | 
| 


How the sw: 
names rise up bef 
away off among the cool shadows of the New Hamp- 
shire hills! 

It was in early October that I went to Lexington. 
The frosts had come and the oaks and birches were 
masses of rich gold and saffron, and the rock-maples 
wore their vivid maroons and glittering scarlets. 

And all this outside splendor of color seemed the 
rat new life on which we were to 


fit surrounding of t 
enter, full of eager wonder and anticipation. 

I may as well say here that the Seminary advan- 
tages, physical and mental, were not limited to stu- 
There was a pleasant circle of ladies, invalids, 


dents. 
graduates of other schools, friends of the doctor's, 
who came here to enter the “movement cure” or the 
or attend some of the lectures, 


“ gymnastic classes ” 
but in a large sense pupils and boarders were fused 
into one family. 

But of all this bright, varied life there is only one 
phase which I can show you, and all that has gone 
before is only the necessary background of a picture 
in whose front there are a few figures to be set, with 
as clear outline and vivid coloring as lie in my pen. 

One of the great 
was the “Shakspeare classes,” of which Theodore D. 
Weld was the teacher. 

Years ago, I heard a young friend, ‘just out of 
school, say: “I want to understand Shakspeare ; but 
the most of 
round and locked up to me; I know that inside are 
all rare blooms and fruits; but I cannot reach them ; 
I stand on the outsid 
with a golden key and unlock the gate.” 

“ And now had the man come with the golden key 
to unlock my Shakspeare?” Thinking of what my 
friend had said I asked myself this question a great 
many times the summer before I entered’ Lexington. 
Theodore D. Weld was a stranger to 


his dramas are like a garden walled 


, waiting for somebody to come 


Practically, 
limpes, in my occasional visits to 
fine, intellectual face the 

‘glittering gray beard,” going 


me; I had eanght ¢ 
Lexington, of tl 
snowy hair 
altogether to make up a tender, patriarchal picture. 
I knew something of the man’s history ; how that, 
in his youth, h 
band of men who had borne testimony against the 
wrong and shame of slavery, when to do this meant 


and 


had stood foremost amid the small 


attractive features at Lexington | 
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persecution and social ostracism; I knew, too, that 


Wendell Phillips—a quarter from which undue 
| praise is certainly not to be anticipated—had one 
said of his friend: “ Weld is the most eloquent man 
in America!” 

I had told that loss of voice in his 


also been 


youth and a peculiar and rather morbid sensitive- 


ness of temperament had largely prevented any dis- 


play of his remarkable gifts to the world, and that 


the eloquent young orator’s later life had been de- 


| voted, in the most quiet, unpretending way, to 


teaching young men and women. 
Afterward, when I came to know Mr. Weld better. 


he seemed to me an almost solitary instance of a 


| man without a spark of personal ambition, and that 


this was really the secret of his long abstinence from 
every sphere of public life. 

I want to take you, now, reader, right into the 
heart of the buzzing, varied life at Lexington, a life 
differing in a good many respects from any other 
you could find in the world. 

It is yet early in the forenoon and another “ lesson 
bell” has rung. There is a swift hurrying of feet 
along the halls to the large, sunny room at the end, 

Once inside, you seem to enter a charmed atmos- 
phere. The autumn day shines in through the pale 
green, gold and buff of the oaks and birches. Or 
the camp-chairs, ranged along the walls, are th 
fair, blooming, eager faces. Youth and beauty and 
intellect of no common promise are there; and 
names, too, which startle one, because they are 
world-wide and fragrant with a lineage not of gold 
or ancestry, but a better one, of letters. 


No frigid “recitation” atmosphere pervades that 


room. A real home freedom is permitted each 
There is no restraint except that of good breeding 
anywhere. If the pupils are 
they are at liberty to choose another, and can stand 


tired of one positian 


or sit, as they like. 

They come, too, from every State in the Union 
fair Northern girls and blooming Southern ones, from 
coast and prairie, they sit side by side, bending over 
their text-books. 
ut-doors to anybody 
of the 

less visitors from 
celebrated teacher 


The room, too, was free as ¢ 
Beside the 


household, there were more or 


who chose to enter. members 


abroad who came to hear the 
and learn his methods. 

There he sits, the centre of that blooming group 
of maidens; over which his fine gray eyes wander 
with a thoughtful tenderness. The pale sunshin« 
glimmers in the white hair, or the glistening beard 
He takes his glasses and his well-thumbed Howe's 
Shakspeare, the margin crowded with his annota- 
tions. There is a hush of expectancy on every face, 
almost as though the prophet was about to speak. 

Mr. Weld’s methods of teaching Shakspeare were 
as original as everything else about him. He be- 
lieved that the world’s grandest poet, he who sav 
with such clear insight to the very springs of human 
life and action, was the best teacher of youth. 

' He believed, too, that the central aim of all teach- 
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ing should be, not to crowd the mind with masses | heroic loyalty, there, too, was Viola with her young 
of facts, but to develop its own powers, to awaken its | love and her wonderful self-sacrifice, and there, also, 
interest, kindle its imagination, stir its slumbering | was poor Juliet with the passionate heart of her too 
forces into life. | early blossomed southern girlhood. 

One of Mr. Weld’s favorite expressions was: “We} One after another they came—these “women of 
complain of the mistakes and failures we see on | Shakspeare,” out from the drama, and stood before 
every hand and lay it all to the want of brains.|us in the shining garments of womanly grace and 
The difficulty does not lie there. Almost all of us beauty, which he had woven around them, 
have brains enough. The trouble is we don’t use| There was Prospero, the mighty magician, whom 
them.” |sea and earth and air obeyed, grown tender and 

His plan was to make the girls “use” their prains. | human, as he related to Miranda the story of their 

Howe’s Shakspeare contains excerpts from most of | common wrongs; there was Hamlet with his lofty 
the principal dramas. Mr. Weld’s rule, stated broadly, | melancholy, and Polonius with his complacent pedan- 
was to have each scholar carefully read over the| try; there was Horatio in his Roman loyalty, and 
lesson before entering the class, penetrating deeply | Lear in his awful misery, and Macbeth in his dark 
into its spirit and meaning as she could, by herself. | guilt, and Othello in the wild tempest of his jealousy ; 
In the class each, in turn, read a few passages, and | there was the sparkling merriment of Bassanio, the 
then came to quote his own favorite expression the | delicate, airy grace of Mercutio, the broad, old Eng- 
“ pulverizing.” lish laughter of Falconbridge, the rapier-like flash of 

This meant gathering out the beauties and diffi-| Hotspur’s wit, and the quaint, delicious humor of 
culties of the great poet and talking them over in the | old Gonsalo. 
most familiar, fireside fashion. It seemed, too, that these lessons of Shakspeare 

Whatever-was beautiful or grand, humorous, quaint, | left no lesson of hnman life untouched. They swept 
obscure, was shaken out and held up to the light. It| the whole gamut of living and duty. The most 
was all done in the most familiar conversational way. | splendid bursts of eloquence were always inspired by 
We talked precisely as we would, gathered some | some lofty, moral purpose. Duty, self-sacrifice, the 


evening around the table under our home roofs, with | highest ideals of living and work 











ing, a heroic loyalty 


the silver light instead of the pale gold of the autumn | under every test to truth and one’s own soul, was the 
sunshine falling on the eager, upturned faces. central aim of every lessen, to which everything else 

These were the times which brought out the pecu- | was always subordinated; indeed, I cannot better 
liar genius of Mr. Weld. express the character of these talks than by quoting 


I see now his kindling eyes, the flash of his fine, | a remark of my friend, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
kindly face, as some grand conception, some splendid | ton, who, coming out from Boston one morning, had 
passage of the great poet shook the old man’s soul. | gone into the class. As she left the room, she ex- 

Seized with a sudden inspiration he would spring claimed fervently + “That, I consider, the very genius 
from his chair, drop his glasses and then what a tor- | of teaching!” 
rent of eloquence would burst from his lips. The There was Roxana Foote Beecher—I name her 
very air seemed to throb and burn with it. What a| first for reasons which, should she ever chance to 
light he would flash along each obsolete phrase of the | read this article, she will understand—who some- 
old, sweet mother-tongue! 
turbid passage grew clear as crystal, as he held it up| man classes to drop in upon us. She was a fair, 


How each obscure and | times seized the margins of minutes around her Ger- 


before us. How his fine insight used to penetrate to | slender, graceful, young woman, and the story went 


the spiritual essence of Shakspeare’s words. | that she resembled the dead grandmother whose nat 
I used to think if the great magician could rise up | she bore, and who seems to have united a rare strength 
from his slumber of two and a half centuries “ by the | with great womanly loveliness of character, as we s 


old north chancel in the great church at Stratford,” | her portrait, drawn by those who knew her best, in 
Dr. Lyman Beecher’s biography. 


and enter among us, he would listen with pleas 


satisfaction to this interpre ter of the hidden meaning The later Roxana, with her finely-poised head and 
that lurk and “sweetly invite” along his pages. its beautiful crown of golden curls, inherited the 
It was all done in so simple a way, too, a child Beecher characteristics; the dash, the indomitable 
might have understood the whole. spirit, the keen love of fun. What a magnetic force 
Mr. Weld vitalized Shakspeare’s characters for us. | she was in the school that year! I can never ima- 
They were no longer mere conceptions of the poet gine how we could have got on without her. She 


} 5 wae 


fanciful creations that shone and glided along his | was the soul and life of the charades and exhibit 
dramas, but living, breathing men and women stand- | Her fine sense of harmony, her picturesque tastes 
ing before us, palpitating with loves and griefs and | were always in demand in those frequent dramatic 
living just such human lives as we did. entertainments with which we used to vary the even- 
There was Miranda with her seraphic sweetness, | ings at Lexington. 
and Ophelia with her loitering tenderness, and Rosa-| One instance of her “Beecher vim” comes in so 
lind with her sparkling grace, and Beatrice with her| “pat” here that I cannot avoid relating it. Her 
emiting irony, and Portia with her calm, lofty woman- | class was to entertain us with a little German drama, 


hood, and Cordelia with her purity and her tender, ' in the vernacular of which they had been carefully 


| 


ce aincsmrertan ser tine 
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drilled. On the night of the exhibition the hall was 


crowded with hundreds of strangers. Several days 


previously Mi her had been taken seriously 
bronchial affection, which not only 


prevented 


ill with som 
confined her to her bed but her articu- 
lating a syllable. It had been arranged that she 
should furnish 
those of her audience to 
Greek, and, des] 
formed, I susp 

Of course th 


e explanatory introduction for 


whom “Teutonic” 


vicinity of the “ Tub,” these 
} 


ist majority of the audience. 


of the programme had t 
abandoned. T! vy was about to commen 
irtain arose, there 

and the pale face 
aur of golden hair about it. 

m her bed to the hall. 


with all its fresh clearness 


suddenly, be! 
slender girli 
beautiful ’ 
dragged hers« Ina 
moment her y 


over the au When her brief speech was 


finished, she d P] red as quietly as she had en- 


tered. 
To those who kr her real condition at the tin 


it was a supe! 


iumph of will over physical 


it at last that it was all 


obstacles; but we ttled 
“ Beecher pl 


Into our “Ss Class” there came also an- 


other young gi a singular grace and delicacy 
of temperament corresponding fineness and 
of facc manner. 
honored and 


Una Hawtho 


that no other could ] 


finish She inherited a nam: 
both hemispheres, for it was 
emed symbolic of berself, and 
ve suited that spiritual, ethe- 
rial girl. 
With great 
her father’s m id 


3of character, she inherited 
licacy of temperament, Th 
wear and tear t inevitably jar and bruis 
nature. I see now, as I 


sh ud d by 


] 


us d to like i 


that too finely « ized 
write, the fin f Greek profile, 
its bright ma in hair. I 
sit still it, 
although I sear ever addressed the owner. I had 
a kind of feeli 
she loved, wou 
of that young 
Miss Hawt ually entered the class in com 
pany with her fi , Miss Haskell—now Mrs. Dr. 
Handy, of St. lis, A existed 
betwixt the tw 
inherited all her 
Yet the young W 
ment and charact 
Miss Hask 


bright rose-bloom, 


and y as I would some picture, 
ven words, unless from voices 


wound the sensitive chord 


strong aflection 
daughter of the great author 

r’s intense loyalty of nature. 

n were totally unlike in tempera- 
her fair complexion and het 

1 her pleasant, expressive face, 
had a hearty, w ome, generous vivacity of nature 


that gave its: to everybody. One could not 
conceive of a morbid fibre in her whole organization. 
There was sor i 


devotion of the auth 


ething half pathetic in the entire 


laughter to her friend; and 
when I saw them t ther, I used to think of Haw- 
thorne’s long friend 


Franklin Pierce 


I remember « 


r his old college classmate, 


lreary winter’s morning I stood 
at my window watching the few faded leaves of pale 


was 


saffrons and browns which clung with a sad tender 
ness to some magnificent elms opposite the hotel, 
The winds rattled and cantered 
branches, but of a 


dismally among the 
sudden | other sounds were 
lo omotive, whic h a 
moment later thundered into the 
| right, 


broken up by the shriek of th 
little depot on our 
Then the front door of the house opposite opt ned 


suddenly, and Una Hawt! me out. She roomed 


| here, 


obliged to levy on the 


for our own barra wed, and we were 
d houses for a wide 
circle around us, 

I see the bareheaded gi r there a moment 
gainst the cold, disma rd, in the 


purplish-toned dress in whi member her b 


her face full of pleased « then she sprar 
down the steps, hurried ss the road to the dey 
and was out of sight 

coming. In a 
I saw h } ng the hou 
She was not alon 
riend at the depot. 


aded 


plucked angrily 


hort time 
i ha | joined her 
ill content shone 
in that bareh the chilly winds 
at her | s of hair! 


, : 
ry little thi re, to write about, 


It was a Vé 
but it lent some charm » that sullen day 
which otherwise it would | ed. 


some far less 


Mrs. Handy was my f1 


ree. I think | 


ing any private confidenc 


may , without betray. 
ce or two whicl 
he re peat dto meof M Hawt rne’s regard for 
herself, they so strikingly rate the fine quality 
the young girl's aflect 

‘She never gave me a pr t,” said Mrs. Handy; 
‘that i ¥ she never put i mv hands as other 
ople would; but I w something 
with my 


And it 
to me 


books, for instance, rare t y 3, 


name in them, lying on 1 ng-table. 
he r ¢ 


delicate flay 


was so with all came 


with some and secresy 
ring to it.” 
tin: “I remer 
rather « 
ities pressed at the 
r, more or less, in Una’s pr . One morning, 
solved that 


task. I 
about it with grim « , and drew th 


% I returns d home > | I ly re 
uld devote the da yeicome 
fabric out of my trunk, wh o! it was all finished, 
faerie had 
fing rs had 


in that garment. 


] ole ] ! | ; 

aaintuiy and compictely a peeks 
been at work upon it. Bu 
set with loving thoughts ey 


It was like Una.” 


And this was one instan ng many of her 
thoughtful, loving service l 

The great novelist’s d 1 swift, play 
humor that twinkled al 


It darted, and glittered, and played 


recourse with 


those she loved. 


charmingly, like summe1 mong heaps ot 


silver cloud. I never h thrust or hurt. 


There came also into o ss a little 


girl, measured by her birthdays, not by the singular 
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depth and acuteness with which her young mind | gathered 


| ing ther 
| 
| the y were 


pierced to the central meanings of our lesson text. 
She was the niece of Theodore Winthrop. Some 
ia handful 


the fond, 


soft, tender light shed down from that last heroic 
moment which closed so early the life of the author 


soldier seemed always to linger about her in my eyes; 


» about to close up the grave, and 
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around, and two lovely orphan-girl 


, and one of them ste pping fc rward, j 





of foreign dust on the casket 


silent heart of the wife and mother. 


and some fragment from that beautiful biographical | but the canvas is full now. 


sketch, in which Curtis has fitly embalmed the me- 


mory of his friend, would float in among my thoughts, | thering soft! 


like a sudden fragrance from outside when windows | over the } 
are flung open, or a robin’s song is shaken out sud- 


denly into the wide stillness. ton was 


Then there was Rachel Pomeroy, with her fine soul | mer morning the flames had burst suddenly 


shining out of a fair girlish face, and the harp hidden | chimney 


and silent, from which was yet to arise such stro: They gi 


sweet strains. lid bann« 


Tw 0 ve 


great wor 


and wind 


irs later, just asthe evening shadows we 
tly among the mountain 


» us fror 


per, whit h had just come t 
ld below, I read that the house at L 
a he ip ol ashes ! In the bright, still 
wand walls. 
ithered up tl 


ie wide pil in one swift 
r of flame, that tossed i 





stand- 


just as 


which held 


Other 


faces and scenes from these days come up before m 


ré 


, running my eyes 


mn the 


x 


So the names come up, and the faces one after | defiance against the blue, peaceful sky. 
another; I see Garrison sitting in our midst, with In a lit while there was nathing left but charred 
strong, kindly face, and his silvery speech, that w columns and blackened rafters, where, of late, the 
like an enchanter’s wand. Summoning up the past| light feet, and the faces in the first rose-bloom of 
before us, I see Mrs. Hawthorne, her fine profil outh, had gone smiling past. 
framed in its widow’s cap, as she occasionally came And reading, a sharp pang struck to my heart 
in from her quiet home at Concord to our evening | was striking other hearts; I am certain, all over t 
entertainments. land, as they were r i that | " 


A little later I was to read about that face, ly ing in| mournful 


voices the mournful words which to 


its still peace, far away in the ancient English burial-| whole stor 


ground, with a cluster of the world’s great author 


THE 


BY ROSELLA RICE, 


OLD PINE C 


d to the ground!” 


HURN 


Id the 


SIT here warming my feet—the ground is whi 10 wicked for good folks to use, and too much diluted 

with snow, and the bleak sky is covered with | for dow ht swear 

clouds of cold, dull gray. I take up the poker t Oh, that cl ! I wish I’d onlv known. “to euch 
draw out the red, red coals into full view, for I so/ vile s must ve « eat! x i} 
love th ir chee ry glow. As I lay the li e stub of ts wil s es iW lered how A 1 ever did 
wooden poker down, F involuntarily say, “Oh, dear! | find out | I e chums out « pate: ‘aha 
oh, dear!” just as if my frame was rent with pain. | and make the enouch to 1] sour cre 
Strange, that touching the little, unseemly poker,}1 used to w d not had such close te . 
should wrench that cry from me, and yet it did; and | then, so1 me, when a poor. little « years-old 
though it force a cry from me every day, I would rl w rning av eal 1 the honest 
not lay it on the fire, and it turn to a little white | sweat standing on her for id. and kine down 
surf of ashes that one puff of breath could scatter int ri ls = n. why tl 
air. hurn would wt 1 T t, and the cream be spille 1. 

No, it does me good, as does yon grinning, bor in a way i h for anvbody’s 1 — 

skull, which was once as I am now; or yon rou How or ended the cream as it was 


cross, with the vine hiding the base—bold, hard svm-| poured in 


bol—two stern, yet kind reminders that I love to! shouted o 


touch my cheek against, and lean my weary brow | “ Ah-h-h, 
upon. the fresh] 
The little poker is one stave out of the old churn | wiped off, 


we had when I was a little girl, and every one who| to see that 


was ever a child, in a country-home, remembers th« 


into an out-of-the-way dark corner. a 


what threats it did seem to make, a 





ut, in a hoarse, laug} vy. guttura 
my little lady, little lady, ah-h-h 


ut in, the 


y-scalded dasher was y 
a few dashes taken by the 
it had the right tone, and it was wh 


way from 


ban that came with the early sunshine on churning-| and windows, and glimpses of blue sky, and dr 


day. The white-pine churn, large at the bottom and | hillsides, and like temptations. Then the little 


small at the top, was rolled out resolutely, and th 
sound it made seemed to say to me, “ Hee! hee! hee! 
here I come! hee, hee, hee!” 
laugh, somewhere between a vicious, bantering gig-| my glory. 
gle, and a mild kind of profane language—languag: 


| And while I stood up there, stretched my 





e€ le d 
doors 
eamvy 


chair 


| was placed beside the churn, and with clean hands 
and clean apron, I stepped up into it as one would 
a confused babbling | march to the pillory or guillotine, and left alone in 


very 


—— 
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longest, I used to wonder how it happened that I was | 


born the eldest—used to wonder how Eve came to 


invent the use of butter on such luscious fruits as | 
Eden undoubtedly afforded—why cream wasn’t better 


and healthier than butter, why I didn’t get sick and 
die of gout like other children did, miraculously— 
why I never took scarlet fever or diphtheria and lay 


abed sick a long while, and not have to wash dishes 


or churn, but eat toast and tea and preserved plums, 


and be propped up in bed and feel my mother’s tears 
drip, drip on my head, as I had often read in delight- 
ful story-books. 
like many other little 
nds, and whose thin mouths puck- 


girls who had wee, slender 
claws of white 

ered romantically, and who had interesting hollows 
in their cheeks, and sunken blue places under their 
sad eyes, and fine pencillings of veinery in their 
1s sound and hard, and brown 
rys called Tom, because I liked 


pretty temples? Iw 
and ugly, and was alw 
to climb trees, and turn summersaults, and ride the 
k on stilts, and fly from high 


my jumping-pole. 


farm-horses, and wal 
places so splendidly on 
One June d e churning was unusually large— 
two jars of crea 
it until it was ready to gather. 
placed beside the « 
at the dasher unt 
use them. I kn: 
mercifully and 
elephants were « 


That led me ontor 


leopards, and after I'd 


und I had my orders not to leave 
My little chair was 
irn, and I stood init and tugged 
| my arms ached so I could hardly 
w I'd ought to rest, so I sat down 
proved the time by reading how 

rht A frica. 
1d about lions, and tigers, and 
finished them I went back to 
the churn with renewed vigor. 

Just then a rol 


in the jungles of 


jin alighted in the top of the poplar, 
and sang so sw 
erent to have p! 1 at the old dasher whose swashy 


sound of “cl 0,” had no music in it. So I 


shaded my eyes al 1] 
and listened, and 
so my mother 1 ’t hear. 

The dear little robby 
ear to ear, and | y his toes, and tipped his head 
down and seemed to sing: “ Why, Rosie, why, Rosie! 
whee-o, Rosie, 
whee-o!” 

I clapped my 
head foremost 
curb, and we cl 
laughed with ea 


stretched his mouth from 


whee-o, Rosie, heigho, heigho, 
is and replied, he darted down 
lighted on the old mossy well- 
and chirped, and chee’d, and 


Then my mother 
heard us and ret Oh, 
dear! I wished folks ate pumpkin-sauce on their 
bread instead of butter, but I seized hold of the 
heavy dasher and worked away until a shrill cackle 
informed me that there lay a fresh egg ready for the 
gleaner, so I ran out to get it, for didn’t my mother 
say, bring in all the fresh eggs you can to make cus- 
tards, and hadn’t I ought to obey the mother who 
gave me birth, and who had cared for me during my 
helpless infancy when I didn’t know but that even 
pins were good to eat and good to swallow. 

While I was getting the egg I saw another hen 
walk off slyly, just as though she had a hidden nest, ! 


ther royally. 
led me of the churning. 


Why was it that I was not favored, | 


y that it would have been irrev- | 


aned on the post by the porch | 
ired, and answered back softly | 


] 
| ‘ : : = 
she acted kintl of sneaking, looking back at me over 


her shoulder when she thought I didn’t see her. 


Of course I would not be outwitted by a hen, no- 
body would, so I followed her at a safe distance and 
looked just as innocent and unsuspicious as a little 
girl could. 

But I found, after awhile, that she was only seek- 
ing her wallowing place in the cool, loose loam, so I 
sat down and pretended to be braiding grass and 
| timothy, and watched her scratch the cool earth all 

up among her feathers, and tussle about and lave 


breast, and thighs, and stretch out 
her unshapely legs and lie lik 


her sides, and 
a great ungainly, 
roasted fowl, with never a joint or hinge in her long, 
yellow limbs and horny feet. 
| I was just thinking that this must be to hens what 
|swimming and diving and plouting about in the 
| creek is to little girls, when I heard my poor mother’s 
“hoo-hoo!” I answered “hoo!” and started to run 
back to the house to finish the churning, thinking I 
would appease my mother’s just wrath with the nice 
fresh egg I had found, but, what had I done with that 
egg? Alas, I had put it in my pocket in my new linen 


lress and had lain down on that side while I was so 


leisurely watching the hen swim! I felt in cautiously, 


and withdrew my hand even more cautiously, as I 
sickened and wiped my fir n the grass. 
“See here, my lady,” said my mother, “ this churn- 


ing will come in one half-hour if you work steadily, 


but if you trifle, it won’t come to-day, and I am bound 
that you shall do it if it keeps y 


ghteen years of age; so you kn 


1 busy until you are 
el yw what to depend 


on.” 


soon have it done, 


“Oh, Pll bounce into it and 


mamma; you see I had to go ont,” said J, putting on 


a brave, bright face, but kee t as far away from 
the dirty muss of a pocket as circumstances would 
1 


allow. 


She went back to her work in the third story of our 


| high, rambling, picturesque old house, and I made a 
good deal of music on the churn until the click-clac] 


Then I took 


inside ont and 


of the loom warranted me in stopping. 
a basin of water, turned my pocket 
cleaned and washed it. It was a dirty job and sick- 
|} ened me for awhile after. 
Then I turned my back resolutely and began count- 
ing the strokes of the dasher 


I know to make one forget the tedium and insure 


That is the best plan 
steady work. I churned lred without stop- 
ping, then I sat down pantir 1 rested awhile, and 
read Robinson Crusoe, a little book 
For I n 

faint to work, I put a cx 
Then I began t 
sing the old, familiar ditty of 

I had on previous occasions found the result of this 
But it 
it vigorously 


loaned me by a 
neighbor's son. et hungry and feel too 
of potatoes in the hot 
ashes to roast. hurn again and to 
Come, butter, come.” 
solicitation to be all that one could desire. 
did no good this time, though I sang 
twenty times over, sang it with variations and addi- 
tions and the most importunate invitations, but not 
one little speck was visible. 

I had heard of butter being bewitched, but my 
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THE OLD P 


mother said there were no witches now, and all such 
talk was folly and superstition, that the last witch on 
the face of the earth was the witch of Endor, the one 
who called Samuel up from the dead in Bible days. 
Then I fell to wondering if any of Mrs. Endor’s 
posterity yet lived, and, if they did, whether they 
looked like other folks, and if their little girls wor 
copperas and white check linen dresses, and if they 
ever broke eggs in their pockets, and if the Endors 


ir 
Ir 


were fond of butter, and whether they made th 
own, or just bought it at haphazard, not knowing 
who made it, or whether it had hair in it or not, 
clean or dirty. 

Then I leaned my hand and my forehead on th 
dasher and pondered, and thought it might be possi 
ble that old, old, old, old, old Mrs. Endor was one of 
yur maternal ancestors. 

While dreaming away, I heard a little “ twitt 
twitt!” in the chimney, and, looking up, saw 
“twitt-bird” flitting about on the high-up rim of the 


chimney-top. “You little dear,’ I said; “how I 
wish I had your wings and your freedom!” And 
here I cried right out; for didn’t mamma say she'd 
keep me at this until I was eighteen, if I didn’t finish 
it? That must be a long, long while. I tried to 


count how many years, but I couldn’t; so I got an 
ear of corn and ple ked off « ight en grains, and laid 


them down in a row, and then took eight away, and 


ound I'd have to churn just ten year 
I thought it would be a nice thing to be eighteen 
vears old, for all the girls in our mn ighborhood re- 


eived a “setting out” at that age; a side-sadd] 
g 


e and 
a heifer, a spinning-wheel and a bed, and sometl 
else, a broom, or a windmill, or some other article ] 
couldn’t exactly remember. 

That would just suit me. I had often coaxed 
mamma to loan me her side-saddle to fasten on a log 
ron top of the fence, ar d she j ist “ hooted” at m« 
but now I’d show mistress mamma when I was 
eighteen. I would sell my heifer and buy red and 
white candy, and keep the bed to turn summersaults 
m, and trade the spinning-wheel for toy-books, and 
keep the side-saddle to ride on among the logs at th 
wood-pile ; and the other thing, if it was a wind-mill, 
I'd present it to n y poor old grandpapa, who had 
been confined to his bed for many years with par- 
alysis; and if it was a broom, I’d keep it to ride on 
when we chaps played “keep house” evenings when 
our parents had gone to singing school. 

But, oh, dear, I'd rather die than to churn that 
long! So I sat down and cried most heartily. If I 
had to stand at that old churn ten years, who would 
Johnny Greene give all his sweet apples to during 
the winter, if I wasn’t at school? And Cal Wiggins 
would get all the head marks then. And to what 
girl would little Jim Chambers give his chew of pin: 


gum after he was done with it, if Zelle wasn’t thers 





to get it? 

Then I cried the harder, and said, now if I could 
only get sick, real sick, so as to lie in bed on mamma's 
pillow, and have her feel of my forehead, and give 
me nice tea and toast, that would be a good thing, 
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and I wouldn’t have to churn, and she’d pity me and 





be sorry, and ’fraid I Was going lo di , a 
a splendid time of it. I did wish I knew how to get 
sick. I stood and studied and studied, and sudd 

I remembered seeing a little boy get deathly sick at 
school when a big fellow coaxed him to swallow a 
bit of tobacco. What hindered me from doing the 
same? Be sure there was no big boy to give me the 
dose, but didn’t my papa’s little linen tobacco-wal 
hang just inside the cellar door? I could help my- 
self. The result would be so interesting, too. 

Ten years to do a churning just in the budding of 
my childhood ! I'd show mistress mamma! I 
reached into the wallet and took out a long, black, 
sticky twist, and taking up the bread-knife cut off 
some bits and swallowed them, then mounted my 
little chair and began singing at the top of my 


voice: 





I only knew that one line, but it was suffi 
I thought rather appropriate for the momentous oc- 
cask n. 

In a few moments I felt so badly that I wished I'd 
not swallowed it. In a few moments more I thought 


ty : se . oe!) a 
I’d rather churn all day than feel so sick; it didn’t 


Then I ran to the door and called: “Oh, mamma, 
come down, coi i¢ down!” 
her head out of the window and said 


andly: “Has the butter come? Oh, child, what's 





the matter? You're as white as a sheet!” 
I opened my mouth to speak, but I trembled all 
ver, and mumbled out: “ Wa-a-a-agh! a-a-h!!” 


She ran down with the baby tucked under her arm 


ike an umbrella, dropped it, and snatched me up so 
pale, and sick, and wilted, and laid me on her bed 
und be gan rubbing me. 


‘How do you feel? What made you sick? Where 
do you hurt? Are you poisoned? ‘ ; 
handling and tasting strange things, and now I ex- 


pect you’ve been and gone and 





some vile plant or other! Oh, my child! what will 
I do? Such a young ’un, so queer and st: 


my poor Zell 


paroxysm oi gr 


and she wrung her hands in a 


Just then I sickened and threw up sometl 


she held my head and moaned, Oh, I was very, very 


lng, and 


sick ; it was death almost: and I felt so feeble t I 
ouldn’t exert myself enovgh to tell her. Pretty 


} 


on she smelt the tobacco, and she sai ‘Wi v, 





seems to me I smell tobacco!” And she snified to 


the right, and sniffed to the left, but did not n 





strust 
me. She did not find any link between my sudden 
illness and the loathsome smell. 

After severe sickness I grew better, and my wish 
was gratified. I lay in her bed, my head on her 
pillow, her counterpane over me, and her kind hands 
made the toast and tea and propped me up and fed 
me, 

I called for the little mirror, and was perfectly 
satisfied with the real face so nearly approximating 


to the interesting ideal face of my solicitous dreams. 
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I bed, pale, and wan, and ex- 
hausted, wh« 
told him thx 


white in hers 


was prop] 
ther came to supper. My mother 
| tale with a good deal of visible 
; He sat on the bedside, and 
und hoped | would be well enough 


eves. 


said he was sorr 
to ride old Jabez to water the next day. 
I felt very 


there, the chief ] 


ind pleasant by this time, lying 
nt of attraction, and I had paid so 
didn’t mind an 


dearly for tl ‘atification that I 


occasional pri my conscience gave me. 
When m) 
° Zella, I don’t 
where it is?” 
I started up 


had supper ready, she said: 
the bread-knife; do you know 


and hurriedly replied : “ Mayb 
The n 
the subsequent proceedings 


” 


co-wallet; who knows?” 
’ 


it’s got in pa] 
I settled d 
interested n 
It just re 
slipped the 
huge black } 
My mot! 
drowsy just tl 
She stepp 


Ww 


that T had 


ife away, side by side, with the 
| 
|him; so I usually spend 


me instant that 


Kn 


ked 


l I felt 


1 closed my eyes immediately. 
4] 


tne 


80 


at me strangely. 


1 
a 


cellar door, and pretty soon 
she said in a soft tone, not meant for my ears: “ Come 
here, Alex 
Papa went, : 
suppressed gi 
altercation, 
? Well, that 
ever you do i 
for a patter 
word about 
Aleck, you'd 
habit after thi 
It seems tl 
to use toba 
willing the 
That old el 
hood’s summ 
at last our { 
could sit 
and enjoyab! 
work, Th 
sweet poetry, 
spread it o1 
descriptive 
this rare po 


RK. 


heard a low buzz of voices, a 


I 


m< 


re whispering, some pleasant 
tle more laughter, then she said: 
ree of example; she thinks what- 
ind manly, and she takes you 
little thing, I'll never say a 
she’s suffered enough. But, | 
» be ashamed of your filthy 


l 


me credit for wanting to learn | 
my papa did, and I was very 
it so. 


one of the cle 


v 


- 
r yuds in my child- 
] but 
placed it with one | ] 


rmany, many iong years; 
wv whicl 
al leass 


1 churn, and make a j 


n . 


of this necessary item of h« 


] 
i 


with 


I 


I was reminded of this bit of 


f butter seemed flavore« 


ries, and biography, and 


y) 
n 


irrative, and 


1 that thrilling 
1 things I had read while churn- 
used to keep nuts in for years, 


oth wher 


ing. 

The old 
and then onior 
a boy ran his sl 


s, and I was sad and sorry | 


t 
U 


inst it and it tumbled to pieces, 


an old shattered tl : i 
So it is wit serious and thoughtful degree 
one of the old staves for a 

till, I do 

hing it into the coals and allow- | 


while, it gratifies me. 


of revenge 


poker for t 


I stove in my room. §& 


somewhat enjo 
ing it to burn a litt 


” | 
ble es of mankind are within us, and 


} 


THE great 
within our r 
people in the dar 


} 


, but we shut our eyes, and, like 
] 


, we fall foul upon the very thing 


we search for, without finding it.—--Seneca. 


BRIGHT EVENINGS. 


“s p* AR me, Annie, I’]! 
J Why, you never see a 
in that old study every evenit 
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I M. 

er marry an author 
thing of Albert He is 
turning over his old 
books, if he isn’t writing 
I 
aloud, and sing, and pl 


to go out if I wish to, 


I marry I mean to 
room, and read 

, and be at 
think you would b 


ave my husband sit in ing 
home 
I sl 
as dull as a mouse in a ¢ Such a lively piece as 
you used to be, too.” 
iend rattled on. 
irprised when I tell 
very pl 


nie 


Annie smiled’ as her 
7% Now I suppose you W 


you,” she said, “th § of our sant 


evenings are those which 
| 
| other, or now and tl 
Albert says he likes to 

work or reading, that it | 


| in the study, both 


ng a word to each 


yusy, and only occasio1 


t ther 


at each other 


with my 
hinders 
It was 


onecerning hi 


her than 
I there. 
Wieland who wrot er 
wife, ‘If I but knew sl 
but stepped in a mome! 
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+} 
rie 


room, or if she 
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; 


. word or two, 


| was enough to gladden 1 
- Depend upon it, Kate 
l 


happy, but the uniforn 


much the many 
ake | 
lak 


. Which mal 


attentions the husban« l go ton if 


pirit kes 


even the commonest Wo! Busy works rs 


often have little time tl | to spend in t 


nerally lead 


p 


I 


pleasant manner you 
( 


oe i ; 
industry, jones 


the happiest lives. 


with home love, will near to Eden as is 


permitted in this lower sp] 


THE EASE Ol 

i eon following is fr 
entitled “The King 
“Tt has so happened 
Witl 


my part, I have very 


t! en many men 


and women die. or disposition o 
? 


nT 


present when 


I 


tivated and ignor- 


sick persons were ebbir rl v. have seen 
men and women, young 
and het 
all of ther 


with ent 


ir 
if 


ant, orthodox last moments, 
, if not without 
None of them 


th 


and, as a rule, 


regret, at least m 
shows d dread of the 
fixed on what they were 


troubled, perhaps distr 


i ir wights were 


not on what they 


were going to. observed t some of them were 


hen they first thought 


they could not reco the nearer their end 


came, the less appreher and the calmer they 


Having } 
seemed to descend upon 


grew. onet 1 hope, tranquility 


as a substitute, and 


afterward, if free from phy | pain, there was un- 
ruffled peace. If encourag 
get well, or if they had 


inxiety, with somewhat 


1 to believe they might 
ah} 


a f. yle turn, the old 


f the former apprehension 
returned, proving that their mental disquietude was 
born of their expectation of life, not their fear of death. 
logy between material 


Thus was established a clear ar 


‘and spiritual anguish under the same circumstances, 
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LAY SERMONS. 


“AND I WILL GIVE YOU REST.” “T go tochurch. I s: 


BY RICHMOND. }munion. I give when called upon, and liberally, I think 








trying to remember the poor and needy. But it is very 


« ‘THE curse of labor!” exclaimed Mr. Albright, lift : ; 
. . lilicuil, a8 you must know, for a man so deeply involve 
ing himself wearily from the work over which he | _ ? ee ’ ep'y : 


in business as I am, and with so many interests at 





had been bending for hours—hard work, because chiefly . : 
. to give much thought to reiigion. io the best c I 
brain-work—very hard work, because attended with caré ° ‘ } ; ; ies 

: Sunday. I always go to church, and take my part in 
and anxiety. - a 





“Labor is not a curse,” 1 the friend who had just 


“ But the way to get rest is to go to ¢ hrist Himself. If 








come into the private office of Mr. A right. It was even ; : : 
: ripen this be not done, we who labor will continue to be heavy 
ing, work did not always end at sunset, : . . 
laden. The mere going to church, and giving of our su 


“You would think so,” replied the merchant, “if we ; sept 
: tance to feed the poor and clothe the naked, will not 
were to cha Wi 





} 
piace s. 


“Tt may be with those who labor, and are at the same ; oo yl 
“Going to Him in prayer, and religious meditation, 


time heavy laden,” answered the friend. “ Labor, rightl; 
> ’ . . you inean 
performed, is a blessing. To work is to be in God's |- . : ' 3 ” 
' . ‘No; not that, specially; but rather going to m it 

order; and to be in His order is to be in the way of l ~ . , . 


the purpose of our hearts, and believi 


in Him practi- 





peace.” 


The merchant looked at his friend curiously. 








“ You make a new distinction,” “Tn my view, “Vague as t Paes hing ot . 
ba hai try bn ae ey wand evelves ereotype phrases have come to mean very | t 
the idea of burdens and weariness.” os sao ¢ k 
“Tt is only another word for employment, or useful “ Let us see about that God % &' ‘ goodness itself 
work,” was replied. “' labor is the hands or | He loves with unselfish desire to bless His ereatur a 
. ,| the blessing He would give them is love of doing good, 


ht ends, and 





brain perform; and if this is done from ri 


which is an eternal spring of delight. The love of doing 

under the government of reason and moral law, it will _— sasha cis ——- The | S 
. i to one’s self alone is what separates us from Go 

prove a blessing. It is the eager grasping—the unsat = - paretes US from 0G ; 


' ? } separated fro he so Ee ’ all } ee “ 
fied greed for gain, or } ywer, that gives the curse to labor. | 88° ' parated trom the source of all happiness, 1 

:, , 1.) , to be tched Work, or service sthe means by whicl 
Only those are heavy laden who work for selfish and ig- | ‘° °® WF®! ned ‘a rvice, 18 the means Dy ich 


noble ends.” 
There was a flash in Mr. Albright’s eyes. He felt the | at 18, only with the thought of serv 
we hope to find Heavenly delight? W 


we can do good to others. If we work only for ourselves 


ourselves, car 





, we a as 
remark as a personal reflectior l we 1 labor 
“Do I work from selfish and ignoble ends?” he asked, aden with disappointment? It is in new 
with ‘a little quiver of anger in his voice. nd unseiish purposes of the heart that we can alone ge 























“None can know that but yourself—except God,” re to Him.” 
plied the friend. He spoke quietly and imy ressively Mr. Albright looked at his friend with an expression 
“ That there is something wrong in your ends of life js | that said—‘ You speak to me in an unknown tongue. I 
plain, from the fact that you labor, and are, at the san fail to grasp your meaning.” 
time, heavy laden. But this need not be of long cor Ihe friend understood him—panused for some moments 
tinuance. You know the way of escape.” ind then asked “Do you not believe that He whe 
eT?” ; | made us knows what is best for us.” 
“Yes; and have known it since you were a child. It “Certainly,” req 1 the merchant. 
was one of the first things you learned at home, in tl “* Best for ws in this world ?” 
Sunday vol, and at church. I wonder that you hav “TF da” 
forgotten it.” “ And vou believe that He is a being of infinit 
“Ob, I understand,” and the half-eager, questioning | the love of doing g ? Not of doing good to } 
look went out of the merchant’s face, and was foll 1 by | but to the myriads of creatures whom He has mad 
one of disappointment, not unmingled with disgust. “ Ves.” 
“Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden “ And that he created us in His image and likeness.” 
and I will give you rest.” The friend uttered aloud t! “T read it in the Bible.” 
livine word that he knew to be in the thought of Mr “Tf we had remained in the order of our creation, we 
Albricht. would be unselfish, like God. But we did not remain in 





order. We turned away, and narrowed all our feel 





“Oh, yes. IT have heard that ever since I was a child 





I hear it in church almost every Sunday.” ints and all our interests meanly to self, ¢ 
“ And you believe it?” His likeness and His image. Can we hope for happiness 
“T would be a poor Christian if I did not believe the | in this inverted order of being? Is happiness possible in 

Word of Christ.” a world, where all work for themselves—where each an- 


is the 











“Then, the way out of your care and anxiety—out of | tagonizes the other—where getting, and not gi g, 
your fear and trouble—out of your weariness and exhaus- | rule—where every one tries to get nearer to himself, and 


tion from labor, is plain. If you go to Him, he will give | so farther and farther away from God and his neighbor? 


you rest.” | Think, my friend!” 
“So T have heard the preacher say hundreds of times.” | Mr. Albright drew a deep sigh. 
“Have you ever gone to Him?” “Tt is only in the degree that we are able to put away 


y the prayers and take the com- 
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the thought of n our work, and to consider how much 


good others wi ve from it, that we shall find a bless 


ing and not a « 1 labor. Our work will be none the 


less thorough under this higher life of the soul; nor will 
the just return be | And any other return than a just 
one no man can take except in peril of his soul.” 

“T don't said Mr. Albright, speaking reflec 
tively, “that, a 
trade, I deal u 
self strongly, and 


think,’ 
and eager as I own myself to be in 
tly with arly. I should condemn my 
1s a Christian man, repent before God, 
having, 

he temptations are great; but my skirts, 


if I were ce 
my neighbor. 17 


in any case, done wrong to 


sin in this particular.” 

“ Self-love i * the friend remarked. 
back to the beg vg of our talk. 
i that you were heavy laden by your 


I trust, are clear 


a@ curse; and ad 
work. What was 
much?” 

“Tt was th Ar 
the market on 
have to be always on the alert, you know. 
around and bi 
dollars. 1 
after, went in a 


the special thing that troubled you so 


mth ago, I saw signs of a rise in 
We merchants 

Well, I went 
ly, locking up over twenty thou 


tain line of goods. 


ug 
three others, seeing what I was 
The market did 
ghtened 


sand 
i bought largely. 


enced receding. They got fri 


not go up, but com 
and began to 


wd their goods upon the auctions. 


threw the market down. If I were to sell out to-day, I 


would lose thr four thousand dollars. 


as it stands, a ful of wrong. But what makes it 
t seriously embarrasses my financial 


It 


worse is the fact t! 
hav e t 
half past two before 
The 
deal of corresponden 


affairs. I n at my wits’ end to-day. was 


good. da financiering left on my hands a good 
some tangled a 
“And this is the 
friend, smiling 
is little 
pline—in suc 
felt heavy lader 
satisfied with t 


labor you called accursed,” said the 


uess you were right about it. There 


les ept perhaps the blessing of disci 
{am not surpris 
all for self—self 


returns of a good business, based 


It was that was un 


ple, and conducted on the legiti 
It this, 
ways that lead men aside from the 


on the wants 


mate basis of is in and 


other outside 


1 and supply. 
Ww 
safe pursuits of useful trade and labor—that we are per 
petually burder 
with care and And, as I said at first, there is 
only one path ng out of these unhappy conditions. 
Men must heed 
I will give you 
“There was a tim 


ir Lord 


livine invitation, ‘Come unto Me, and 


said Mr. Albright, “when that 
and Saviour had a sweet and com 


felt that I understood 


invitation of 
forting sound to my ears. I it; 
and that going to H 
But, somehow, it troubles instead of comforting me now. 
“Come unto Me?’ Where is He? 
Him? In prayer? I pray at home, and I pray in 


church; but He seems to be going farther and farther 


1 Was a very simple and easy thing. 


How shall I get t 


away from me.” 

“Tt may be that He really is,” said the friend. 
to speak more corr 
farther away from 
self away—never 
stand at the door a 
door. ‘Come 
but we will 


tly, that you are going farther and 
H for the Lord never turns Him- 
leparts from any one. ‘Behold, I 

1 knock,’ but He will not open the 
Me.’ 

unto Him that we may have rest 


in ; 


u He calls to such as are afar off; 


not 
and peace.” 
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“ Let us go | 
You then called labor | 


This | 


Bad enough | 


I was able to make my bank account | 


e, besides the work of adjusting 


ed that in it you 


ourselves and getting heavy laden | 


“Or, | 


MAGAZINE. 
| , , 
| “ How are we to go to Him How shall we, who labor 
and are heavy laden, find 1 asked the merchant, 


almost with a cry of pain. 


} 
| 
} 
| 


iral space by walking,” was the 
ro to ¢ He la 


ff. And yet he says ‘Come.’ 


“We move through nat 


reply. “‘ But we cannot hrist in this way. 
| not physically near or afar « 
| Plainly, then, there is spiritual as well as natural walk- 
ing; and can this be anything else than such changes in 
our states of mind, as bring us into sympathy with or 
nearness to those who have been far away from us throngh 
In the 


dwell, change of state must be 


lack of sympathy ? world in which our spirits 
analogous to walking or 
bodies 


We are far away from God because our states of 


|} to change of place in the world in which our 
dwell. 
mind are the prodyct of self 
Him 
changed into better and n 
here 1 


and self-restraint, helped by prayer. 


sh and evil affections; and 


we will come near to the degree that these are 


ivenly states. Prayer 


| alone will not do this. nust be self-compulsion 
We 
world, in our homes, in our business, in society, obedient 
Word of God. 


ghbor regarded 


must live in the 


Self 


to the divine laws written i 
the ¢g 


the 
must be denied, and i of the nei 


As ye would 


do to you, do ye even 80 to tl 


as equal with our own. that men should 


1ust be the law ruling 
in all things.” 
“Ts that possible?” asked Mr 


as much doubt and surpr 


Albrig 
his manner as if he had 
Never 


to his business 


ht, with almost 
in 


first time, 


before had he seen the rule | ‘ sely 
ife. To work by it in the 

was, in his view, to be driven t 
the 


?” said the friend. 


heard this heaverly precept { 


affairs of this world, 
ull. 


men 


the w 


‘Can divine law ré f what is impos- 


quire 


sible 


there for any one?” re- 


“ Under this law, what hops 


turned the merchant. “If I were to consider my neigt 


bor in business, instead of myself, where do you think I 


would come out at the end of yea 
“The law says nothing about sidering your neigh- 
to act toward him 

That is, 


You are not t 


bor instead of yourself. You are y 


|} as you would have him act u with a 


ward y 


just regard to his rights ¢ terests. 


seek gain in another's loss t would be doing what 


you would not have anothe lo to you. You cannot, as 


a Christian man, enter into any combination to raise the 


price of goods in the market in order to get gain through 
a widespread loss to others; nor take part in gold and 
stock speculations, which disturb legitimate trade, and 
of 
re 18 no spirit of hon- 
takes 


except In case 


rob so many who are engaged in useful employment 
their just returns in business. 1 

Hone 
another, without an equivalent of 


of gi 


esty in these transactions. sty never from 


Bervice 


t, which does not come under the rule. Dishonesty 


" 
f 
ly another name for stealing. Is 


is on it any the less a 


theft to appropriate, by means of a “corner” in gold or 


| stocks or produce, the wealth of others, than to take 
money from a till, or a coat fr 
the prayers of a 
anything, even though out of h 
build el 


scheols and endow public charities?” 


m a gentleman’s hall? 


Are man who does such things worth 
gotten gains he give 
| te ns of thousands to 1urches, establish mission 
“ The rule is too straight for our modern Christianity.” 
“ And it is because Christians of to-day regard it as too 
straight, and refuse to live by it, that so many of them 
In all 
is a Heavenly satis- 
If any of us are heavy laden, it is because we 


‘have looked beyond the good effect 


are heavy laden in their work useful work, 


earnestly and honestly done, there 
| faction. 


of our work, and 








) labor 


‘chant, 


ras the 
He is 
Jome,’ 
walk. 
ges in 
ith or 
rough 
spirits 
ng or 
r0dies 
tes of 
; and 
e€ are 
rayer 
ilsion 
n the 
dient 

Self 
uirded 
ould 


uling 


most 

had 
ever 
iness 


orld, 


| pos- 











hought only of the gain to ourselves. We have not 
sared for the neighbor—whether he were benefitted or 


not. So that we got our reward, our work might perish, 


for all the concern it gave us after leaving ourbands. Lut 


mur loving Father in Heaven will not suffer us to be at ease 
ander conditions of life, that, if continued, must end in 


spiritual death. He makes pain of mind as sure an at- 


eadant on all departure from divine laws, as He makes 


sin of body the sure attendant of all departures from 


utural laws. We labor, avd are heavy laden, because 
we have turned away from God to self. We shall have 


st only when we go home to Him. When His loving 
gard for others fills our souls. When we are more in 
ent on doing good in our work than in seeking for a 
money reward.” 
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“Tfaman,” said Mr. Albright, thinks only of doing 


good to others in his work, he will soon be out at the 





elbows—soon have nothing with which to do good. 
“You mistake,” said the friend. “A man must live by 
| his work; and his highest service to his neighbor in his 


work, lies in the faithfulness with which it is done. The 
| man who, in performing his work, gives to it the highest 
excejlence possible in order that it may be of the highest 
| use to his neighbor, worships God more truly than the 
most devout churchman in his Sunday service, if that 
churchman is indifferent to his neighbor in his weekday 
employment. The one will have perpetual delight in his 
work, the other will labor and be heavy laden, Which, 
think you, my friend, will get the most out of this life? 


| Who’s reward is best worth living for?” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A MOTHER’S TALK. 


BY MRS. M. O. JOHNSON. 


Peet is are such a responsibility,” sighed pretty | 


little Mrs. Forrest, as she took up her work, and | ¢ 


ttled herself in her sewing-chair for a cosey chat with 


ver friend, Mrs. Lawrence, having just equipped her | 


isy half dozen, and sent them off for an hour’s coasting 
s bright winter afternoon. 

“They are, indeed,” was replied; “but all our bless 
gs bring with them a responsibility, and one justly 
oportioned. There may be none greater in life than 
iis, but there is no greater blessing; the ratio always 
olds good.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Mrs. Forrest, doubt 
illy; “but to me the uncertainty seems fearful; the 
iture so perilous, that I almost wish, at times, that 
notherhood had not fallen to my lot. Children of good 
rents go astray; and even when we try our best, how 
apt we are to make mistakes—how many dangers, physi 





i] and moral, lie in wait all the way along! 
Mrs. Lawrence's face wore a grave, sweet look, but 
rhe said nothing, till Mrs. Forrest paused in her sewing, 
ind looked earnestly at her, as if awaiting a reply. 
“Why is it, Carrie, that you are not troubled as I am ? 
{ know how strong and tender is your love for your chil 
dren; you do everything for them that lies in the power 


f mortal to do; but you have no anxiety, no foreboding | 
sughts. When your Charlie went to live in great, busy, | 
istling New York, where you well knew temptation | 
waited at every turn, you were as cheerful and hopeful | 


ss now, when he has been tried and proved. I don't 
aderstand it.” 
The grave, sweet look deepened in Mrs. Lawrence's 
ear eyes as she answered gently: “ Anna, you remember 
he story of the Grecian mother, who, when her little 
laughter lay in fearful extremity, bereft of reason, and 
beyond all mortal aid, pressed on through a toilsome 
urney, amid difficulties and dangers, opposition and 
reproach, to the very feet of Jesus, and besought His aid, 
irging her request even when He seemed inattentive, 
and when He gave that strange, trying reply, more dis- 
heartening than silence. You remember the final answer, 
after she had borne the severe test: ‘Oh, woman, great is 
thy faith ; be it unto thee even as thou wilt.’ There is such 
4 faith, Anna; rare it may be, but it is the mother’s key- 
fower, that unlocks for her children the treasure-house 
*f noble manhood and womanhood.” 


| Mrs. Lawrence’s face glowed as she spoke with the 
earnestness Of deep conviction and strong feeling. Mrs. 
Forrest asked: “ Do you mean to say that we can, in any 
ubsolute sense, take these words to ourselves?” 
“T do. 


ance, this wealth of promise and benediction. But we 


To such genuine faith is given this inherit- 


must not forget it has one grand characteristic that proves 


it real. Itis a faith not outside of life, but one with it. 
The,Grecian mother did not sit idly praying and hoping 
| that the Lord would bless her child; she drew near unto 


Him. A faith that springs out of nearness to Christ can- 


not fail of fruition. Only let us live near to Him, let His 
spirit permeate and mould all our intercourse with our 
children; and rest assured, Lis power will vivify, and 
His blessing crown, our every effort.” 

Mrs. Forrest was silent for some minutes, a more 
thoughtfal expression on her brow than she was wont to 
wear; she was evidently pondering the idea her friend 
had suggested. Presently she said, a glad light break- 
ing over her face: “ Yes, I see it. You are right, Carrie, 
and I thank you. You have given me the secret of your 
constant cheerfulness and dauntless energy. You feel 
I do; but you 





responsibility as much, perhaps more, th 
are content to do your duty, and trust results in a better 


keeping than ours; I will try to do likewise.’ 


THE MOTHER'S REVERY. 
BY M. 0. J. 

T is a dreary night without; the rain falls in torrents, 
and wild winds sweep round the house with roar and 
sob and moan, while ocean’s swell, though distant, is 
audible to a listening ear. Little matters the storm to the 
pleasant homes thickly scattered over fair New England, 
save as thoughts of some who have gone out from those 
homes, or others like them, to cross the surging waters, 

press on heart and brain. 

In one of the brightest and cheeriest of these, the mo- 
ther has left the fireside group, and sought for a little 
while, her own room. This, too, is warm and cosey, and 
she places the lamp on the table, and draws up her light, 
cushioned rocking-chair before her bureau. She opens a 
drawer, and tukes out a precious relic—something laid 
there more than twenty years ago, and which India’s 
wealth could not bay—a pair of baby-socks, blue-and- 
white, with one tiny hole in the toe. Long she sits with 

| them in her hand; she turns them over and over, ties and 


ne 
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| 
unties the bows, of blue ribbon—and her thoughts are | pair, another and another; and those now worn are { 
with the past. Well does she remember when her fingers | ther from her side than her boy is from her thoughts. 
shaped them for the little, untried, helpless feet. Her | Ocean rolls between them, but she has entrusted him to a 


love guarded and guided them with watchful tenderness ; | love mightier than hers, and believes he will return. She 


and they were spared to ramble in childhood’s sunny | smiles again, as she recalls the stories she used to read to 
paths. | him, and in which he to« lear delight, where the good 

She rises, and takes from the closet a pair of little | fairy comes, offering to grant the most ardent wish. Ah 
| would she not choose qu 


shoes, with well-worn toes and heels trodden down. Then 
j 


the first pair of boots—and she smiles at the ‘oo, at the| “Mother!” Is she dreaming? She springs to hi 


of the joy and triumph they excited—smiles, too, at the | feet, pale, eager, listening. A rustle, a stir down-staii 
noise and mud that used to come in the wake of those | She hears again that voice—none other like it—and 
boots. What a treasure they were to the boy—and are to knows it is no fancy. Her boy has come, and is asking 
the mother! On many a little errand did they run for|for her. She rushes to the stairway, and is clasped 
her; welcome even was their tread, noisy though it might | his arms. Taller, stouter, browner than when he he 
be: and if they-sometimes walked into mischief, her | her thus on the eve of sailin but her boy, come hor 
heart throbs in gratitude that manhood’s feet have kept | with the same honest heart, and life yet unspotted from 
the path of integrity. the world. 

The little boots were long ugo laid aside for a larger | 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


EVENING PASTIMES. Ava. But, Edith, I think really Jessy is right. The 
. an game says, “anything that « n the fire,” no anima 
\W* give our young readers some familiar plays and | ee ’ : , ; 
. . . can, 
for winter-evening recreation : ~ - 2 : 
I ' Evita. Nov, it cannot; but coals get burned up. I th 
Earra, Arr, Fire anp WATER. too, we might say ashes, which fire does not cor 
For this game the players sit round, and one stands in | sume, or a salamander, { 
the midst of them, holding a handkerchief twisted into a Mary. I don’t know it a salamander is, 
ball. Apa. Only a make e creature, little Mary; a sort 
She counts of spirit or fair 
one, two, t! 


and then throy : : 
her h i — Epitna. Well, 


andke 
I will let Jessy 
off her forfeit 


which was 


to live in fire. 


chief-ball 
the lap of 
one she cho as it is so difi 
crying cult. Now, pr 
same 
“Earth,” “A 
a F i re 9 
“Water,” ass] 
pleases. If 


pare; I am 
ing to throw t 
ball again. One 
| two, three 
Air. 


eries, “ Eart Mary (cat 


the little 
into whose 
the ball 
must reply 


tng it). Ane agie. 

Epitn. Very 
well; give me 
back the ba 
Now, one, t 
three—War! 


, 


stantly by nat 


ing some 


ADA 
ly). Fish! 
*! Eprra. No, that will n i you must name some 


| fish. 


mal living 
the earth; 





word was “ Water,” some fish must be named; if “ Fire, 

something that can exist in fire; if “ Air,” some bird 

insect. If she hesitates so long as to allow the ball-| Apa. Salmon. 

thrower to count three, she pays a forfeit. Example: Thus the game goes or Sometimes a little player has 
Edith stands in the midst of a merry group with her | to pay a forfeit for hesitat 

handkerchief ready. | sometimes for naming : 
Epira. One, two, three—Earrn. lelement named. It is by no means easy to mention a 
ADA (into wh lap the ball falls). A lion. | resident in earth, air, fire 
Edith takes back the ball and pauses—one, two, three— | the ball. 

then throws it at Jessy, erying, “ Fire.” 
Poor Jessy, very much startled, says, hurriedly, | 


* Coals.” | chosen to ask the questions; she goes out of the room an l 


Epirn laughs, and replies, “Oh, Jessy, coals are not | closes the door, that she may 1 hear the word chosen. 
The players then select a word ; if it has many meanings, 


lowness in answering 
), 


reature as living in the 
the moment you receive 


How, Wuewn A WHERE. 
The players are seated in a line or circle. One is 


ee es 
ieee 


animals! Pay a forfeit.” 











n are ter 
thoughts. 
i him to a 
urn. She 
to read to 
the good 


gs to her 
Wn-stairs, 
-and she 
is askir 4 
jasped 
he held 
me home 
ted from 


ht. The 
) animal 


I thin] 


not con- 





a fire. 
Well, 
rt Je ssy 


forfeit, 


so diff 
ow, pre 
am go 


row the 





ve me 
: ba 
e, t 
ATI 

] a 
! 


> some 


er has 
ering 
in the 
tion a 


eceive 


One is 
m and 
hosen. 
nings, 
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much the better; but for /ittle girls an easy word with Epitn. Then, as Ada told what it was, it is her turn to 


enly one meaning does very well. | leave the room, 
When they have fixed on it, they call the one who is MvsicaL Frient. 


outside the door into the room. She goes round the cir This is an excellent winter game, as it affords exercise 


Je, asking first, “Why do you like it?” then she walks | and laughter for all ages. 








round a second time, asking, “ When do you like it?” A young lady is asked to take her place at the piano; 
and athird a a a some chairs are 
time, asking, ° ft ae eh eee, | Placed down the 
“ W here do you bl < centre of the 

heii?” From r ck to 
the answers she back, e 
guesses what || less in 1 I 





the word was. | | 

she is allowed ers. Suppose 

to guess threo | |.) 4, there are twelve 
M n to play, 


times; if she 
fails each time, | 
she pays a for- | } 
feit. | j 


one extra. T 





Example: i t 

Heien = goes the twelve ehil 

t of the room, ; dren dance 

ind returns to j hand in |} l 
guess, she | Md round the « 

in t te e 


sks Ada, “Why | 








you like it?” Sud- 
Apa. Because som ¢ 
is pretty. the 
Hetex. Why | ; . 





lo you like it, —always j t 
Jessy ? when you do not expect it—the piayer lifts her hands off 
Jessy. Because it is go silent. the piano. Everybody must then attempt to get a seat 
Hexen. Why do you like it, Jane? and, as there are only eleven, one will, of course, be left 
JANE. Because mamma gave it to me out. She or he is then out of the game, and must sit 
Heven. Why do you like it, Edith? lown and watch it. Then a chair is taken away, ten 
Evita. Because it pleases baby. | being left. The players resume their dance as soon as the 
Heven then 7 music begins; 
begins with,| _ — — | , ’ 27 ana ~ | the moment it 
“When do you aT T BR i rf EB ™™ | stops, they try 
like it?” ‘ | j i | | to get a chair 


Apa. When ) A sit | | each, and one 
a on ' 

it is made of 
wax. 


Jessy. When 7 


| | is, of course, 
{ again left out; 








then another 


Pies 4 | chair is taken 
SS | away, and the 


dance resumed. 


; 


is made of > : 


hina. a 
Janz. When P) 


a 


it is made of E The game goes 





LYK 


wood, 4 on, losing a 
Evita. When = player and a 
it is made of . 1 chair each time, 
rags. t till two players 
HEeLeN.— ‘ and one chair 
Where do yon | x only are left. 
like it? : Then the two 


Apa. In the 
play-room., | 
Jessy. In| 
my lap. | 


dance wildly 
round the 


ehair. and when 
ehair, andwhen 











the musie sud- 

Jaxe. In a T eGse oa) Pak ay hee a denly stops, « 
cradle, | sits down, and the other is out of the game like the 

Epitu. In a shop. rest. 

Heven. I can guess it, because I think only a po To make this game more exciting, the “mamma,” if 
would be made of wax, china, wood and rags. | it is a birthday or any special occasion, will have a box 

Evita. Yes; you are right. When did you guess what | of bondons or some fruit to give to the winner—i. e., the 
t was? last who gets a chair—and she will Jet it be sufficient for 

Heven. When Ada said, “ Made of wax.” | distribution by the victor. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


PER PACEM AD LUCEM., 
BY ADELAIDE A, PROCTOR. 
DO not ask, oh, Lord! that life may be 
I \ pleasant road ; 
I do not ask 
ight of its load; 


that Thou wouldst take from me 


I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet; 
I know too we 
f things too sweet, 
For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord! I plead: 


i me aright— 


| the poison and the sting 


Thoug! 
should bleed— 
Through Peace to Light. 


I do not ask, oh, Lord! that Thou shouldst shed 
Full radiance here ; 

Give me a ray of Peace, that I may tread 
Without a fear. 

my cross to understand, 

My way to see,— 

ness just to feel Thy Hand, 

And follow Thee. 


tless day, but peace divine 


Setter in dar 


Joy is | 
I juiet night. 

Lead n h, Lord! till perfect day shall shine 
ugh Peace to Light. 


KNEELING AT THE THRESHOLD. 


ngth should falter, and though heart | 





BY DR. THOMAS GUTHRIE. 
’M kneeling at the threshold, weary, faint and sore, 
] Waiting for the dawning, for the opening of the door; 
Waiting till the Master shall bid me rise and come, 
To the glory of His presence, to the gladness of His 
home! 


A weary path I've travelled, ’mid darkness, storm and |} 
striie, 

Bearing many 

But now the 


a burden, struggling for my life; 
morn is breaking, my toil will soon be 


> | 
0 er; | 
I’m kneeling at the threshold, my hand is on the door! | 

| 


Methinks I hear 

Singing in t 

Oh, would that 
throng, 

Mingling in their worship, joining in their song! 


the voices of the blesséd as they stand, 
shine in the far-off sinless land: 
I were with them, amid their shining 


The friends that started with me have entered long ago; 
One by one t 
Their pilgri 


How loving): 





left me, struggling with the foe; 
was shorter, their triumph surer won, 
they'll hail me when all my toil is done! 


With them the blesséd angels, that know no grief or | 
sin, 
I see them by the portals, prepared to let me in; | 


Oh, Lord, I wait 


best ; 


Thy pleasure; Thy time and way are | 


But I’m wasted, worm and weary; oh, Father bid me 
rest! 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
BY J. G. HOLLAND. 
FTINHERE’S a song in the air! 
There's a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star reigns its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king! 


There’s a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 
For the virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth, 
Ay! the star rains its fire and the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king! 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled ; 
And the song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the Beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King! 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely Evangel they bring, 


And we greet in His cradle our Saviour and Kin; 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 
BY EDWARD R. SILL. 
Y tower was grimly builded, 
M With many a bolt and bar, 
“ And here,” I thought, “ 


From the bitter wor 


I will keep my life 

ld afar.” 

Dark and chill was the st 
Where never as 

And the mould crept up on the dreary wall, 
With its ghost touch, day by day. 


ny floor, 


eam lay, 


One morn, in my sullen musings, 
A flutter and cry I heard 

And close at the rusty casement 
There clung a frightened bird. 


Then back I flung the shutter 
That was never bef undone, 
And I kept till its wings were rested, 
The little we ary one, 


But in through the open window, 
Which I had forgot to close, 
There had burst a gus! sunshine, 

And a summer scent of rose. 


For all the while I had burrowed 
There in my dingy tower 

Lo! the birds had sung ar 
From hour to sunny ! 


i the leaves had danced 


And such balm and warmth and beauty 
Come drifting in, sit then, 

That the window still stands open, 
And shall never be s! 





ful sing, 


,! 
;. 


sing, 
' 


wR 


ced 


EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





LITTLE LUCY. 
BY DR. WM. H. HOLCOMBE. 
ITTLE Lucy, sweet and mild, 
Half a fairy, half a child, 
Slowly softly laid away 
Underneath the fearful clay; 
Kisses on her little brow; 
Ah, the angels kiss her now! 
Roses on her little bosom— 
Her sweet self a brgken blossom! 


Oh, the world is cold and lone! 
Little Lucy dead and gone! 

Little playthings put away— 
Things for tears, and not for play; 
Little cradle rocked no more— 

All the little prattling o’er. 


Kiss her; leave her, laid away 
Underneath the fearful clay ; 





Leave the roses on her bosom! 
Kiss and leave the broken blossom! 
Angel Lucy! sweet and mild! 


Beauteous angels, love my child! 


THE RIVER PATH. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


N° bird-song floated down the hill; 


The tangled bank below was still; 


 * 


o rustle from the birchen stem, 
o ripple from the water’s hem. 





N 
N 
The dusk of twilight round us grew; 
We felt the falling of the dew; 


| 
| 
For, from us, ere the day was done, | 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 


But on the river’s farthest side 
We saw the hill-tops glorified— 


A tender glow, exceeding fair, | 
A dream of day without its glare. 


With us the damp, the chill, the gloom; 


With them the sunset’s rosy bloom; 


While dark, through willowy vistas seen, 
The river rolled in shade between. 


From out the darkness where we trod, 


We gazed upon those hills of God, 


Whose light seemed not of modn or sun. 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 


We paused, as if from that bright shore 


Beckoned our dear ones gone before; 


And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear! 


Sudden our pathway turned from night; 
The hills swung open to the light; | 
| 


Through their green gates the sunshine showed, | 
A long, slant splendor downward flowed. 


Down glade and glen and bank it rolled; 
It bridged the shaded streams with gold; 





And, borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side! 


“So,” prayed we, “ when our feet draw near 


’ 


The river, dark with mortal fear, 


“ And the night cometh chill with dew, 
Oh, Father! let thy light break through! 


“So let the hills of doubt divide, 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide! 


“So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On thy eternal hills look forth ! 


“ And in thy beekoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below.” 


AFFECTION’S TRIBUTE. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 

*TT'WAS busy seed time, yet in many a field 

Labor was stayed, and those whose sturdy hands 
Beckoned to thrift by timely ministries » 
Had left their calling, and, in decent garb, 
Thronged onward where the melancholy bell 
Proclaimed the doings of relentless Death, 
To give their sympathy to those who mourned, 
And shed, themselves, a tributary tear 
For one among them who had bowed his head 
To the stern summons, painfully delayed. 
And then, amid the blooming sweets of spring— 
The trees unfolding in the bright array 
That clothes the joyous season—swept along 
The sombre hearse; and the long train of those 
Who mourned, as relatives and friends, for him 
Whose loving eyes had closed to scenes of earth 
To open on the brighter ones of Heaven. 
They came from far and near, tender and sad, 
The last kind offices on earth to pay, 
And Nature seemed to hush, and hold her breath, 
As on the solemn pageant swept to where 
The grave was waiting, and funereal rites. 
It was no hero that they honored thus— 
No statesman, scholar, bard, nor one whose voice 
Had thrilled the public ear by trick of words; 
Nor one who'd thrust himself before the gaze 
Of crowds to win fame’s meed by other means. 
A simple farmer—this and nothing more— 
An unpretending, plain and honest man, 
With no ill brooding in his truthful heart, 
And none to utter by his manly lips; 
Loving the good and true, and doing good and true 
In all his dealings with his fellow man. 
I gazed upon the pageant, and of one 
Who was of those that formed the waiting group, 
I asked the meaning of the tribute shown— 
Tempting the answer that I knew before: 
“Why this display of grief,” I said, “for him 
Whose lot was cast in such a homely mould— 
Why do the farmers leave their fields for this? 
He was a man uncouth—to sentiment unused— 
3ut brushing off a tear that dimmed his eye, 
He said, half sternly, “Why the fact is here; 


We honor pay because we loved him so.” 
Ye grand and mighty, where is honor found 
So glorious in its offerings as this, 

That rests its giving on the simple claim 
For honor’s tribute that it loveth so? 
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MAKING THE BEST OF THEM. 


BY J. E. M’C. 
“ OTHE! 
pe your 


Ww 


said Belle, “don’t you ever get tired of 
i things, and wish you could get some 
thing nice to ; 

“Tea,” 
dine go by t 
with a binding 
and the ruffl 
if I could 
I should like 

“Did you 
incredulity in tone. 


“Glad to k 


ther; “I saw a beautiful black grena 


Saia i 


f black satin on the edge of the flounc« 
verskirt, and I thought, ‘ Oh, dear, 


little 


, mother?” asked Belle, with a 
“T am very glad to hear it. 
that your mother had a sinful, coveting, 
murmuring 8} ome over her?” 

* No, moth glad that you are tempted, as I a: 
and know hog Py 

“Tt soon pas ver with me.” 

“ How did you get rid of it?” 

“ Prayed, m) ,»”’ said mother, in a low sweet voic: 

Ah, that w It wasn't be 
cause 
anybody, that sh 
and she knew 
arm of the house, laid by for six long months. 


yreciate it.’” 


r’s secret of content. 
she did like nice, suitable clothing as well 
wore so patiently her last year’s thing 

ul been a hard year with the working 
She only 
wondered they had got on as well as they had. 

She felt she could be content with anything, now that 


her husband wa | and able to take his old place again. 


w 


iD 


But she was only hun to live 
circle whose main business was dress, and yet feel that 
mize more closely in her own to make up 


an, and it was trying 
d 
she must econ 
their losses, 

“ But, come, 
us do the bes 
modernized aud 
spectable. I am 


dear, if we cannot buy new suits, let 
They can | 


my 
n with our old ones. 

ved, until they will beat least r 
na (this 
red 
pot 


be 


skirts has come again. 
We each of 


white waist with col 


such a conveniel r folks, 
several skirts that may made of service in this way.” 
A laid-off white dress was found, which made uy 


into simple G aldis for The old 
and came out looking very fresh and 


) nicely 
home wear. skirts 
were remodelled 
new. 

“ All the girls 
polonaise for street 
Belle’s means, she also procured a good pattern, and made 


had a pretty striped calico or percale 
wear, and as this was quite within 


up one on th« g-machine in a single afternoon. It 
und pretty over a dark underskirt, that 
both were delighted with it. Mother made up one for 
herself out of some plainer black-and-white striped goods, 
of gentility to her dress, which is often 
It is knack and 


looked so taste 


which gave ar 
wanting in the most eostly fabrics. 
good-fitting, more than expensive dresses, that makes a 
lressed, 
xdded to it, and the overskirt remade, 
Old 


person look wel 
a new deep flounce : 
and then no one could tell but it was a new dress. 
laces were looked up and freshened and brightened, until 
mother had t! 
herself and hat f 
and one simp 
Nobody knew what a busy week mother and daughter 
had both had when they walked into church, so neatly at- 


Belle, with no outlay except for frames, 
rose and buds for Belle’s hat. 


s afternoon, plainly, but richly trimmed, | 


rd such a dress for Sundays, how well | 
A 


sensible fashion of wearing a| 
4 
It is| 


us have | 


Mother's old black dress had | 


material for a handsome lace bonnet for | 


| tired, on Sabbath morning. Thely minds, too, were at 


so that the weariness of it sh 


| rest, for their work had been finished on Friday evening, 


uld not creep over into Sun 


lay, and spoil the day. They knew they were respectably 


lressed, even among their butterfly-neighbors, so they 


had no worrying thoughts to put them ill at ease, 


‘So much for making’ the best of what we have.” 


| thought Belle, as she returned hex pretty hat to its box, 
and set it careful y away. 


triving; I believe if we were rich it would take away half 


5: 


Mother is a jewel for « 


ur pleasures,” 


Ne 


doubt you are right, Belle. Many have found that 


fa 


up riches was only a heaping up of cares and 


si F , ¢ 


in the middlk life do see the n 


The prayer of Ag well worth our while 


to offer up every day. 
A REPRESENTATIVE GIRL. 
BY BIRDSEY. 


VHERE is a representat rl, who lives in our vil- 


if 
| | lage, whose portrait I and give you. A 
j tative girl! I think 


vat 
¢] 


would not, if others of the sould 


she should be a r 
be made to 
themselves as others se¢ 

Sne 


is about sixteen, but the sweet sixteen poets 


sing about, in his verse, unless it 


No poet ever put 
was the one who does the g valentines. 
t, and when she goes 
In 
snarls 
This 
to drop in at that hour 
£ | 


is the appearance she makes 


Her hair is of a strong 


over her head. 
the 


to bed she braids it in tig all 


the i shakes out 


morning she unweaves 


combing would spoil it) and flings it to the winds. 


after breakfast. If you we 


you might see the young in a style that you 
Tr} 


for the eyes of father, brothers and 


would never forget. 
Not 
Yet she 


laces, 


sisters. mucho 


mention is made of mother I home. 
useful in doing up the muslins and and in 


making the most tedi 
Ve ry icw are 


except there is company expected. 


f the many dresses needed 


to “go out in.” required for home-wear, 


Her skin has a soiled look wh 


K She 
} has powdered and touched it 1 p so 


much with pink poi- 
Indeed, it 


en at its freshest. 


sons, that a chemist could not put it right. 
would be dangerous for her to go to a chemical lecture. 
It might happen to her ¢ » another young lady who 
turned the 
p- 


escort and those near 


eV olved 


attended such a place. rases 
mineral powder she had used so plentifully, toa dee 
black, to the great horr her 
her. 

Her dress just now surpasses even the famous Grecian- 
A dromedary should be proud of the distinction 


ttine +t) 


| bend. 
s year’s fashions, as the 
Hasn't the 
nts, or the long-stepping 
the 


conferred upon him of s¢ 


kangaroo did last. What shall it be next? 
stately elephant some good 
“ poor relation,” ourang- 


our 


ostrich, or maybe 


outang! 


Still, our girl’s outward appearance would be of little 
| account, provided the mental and moral qualities were all 


wecoulddesire. But that bold look ever present on her face, 


but most apparent of all, when in the company of strangers, 


gives little promise of a gentle, lovely, womanly nature. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


It is this look that so astonishes, and I may say, repulses 
foreigners, accustomed to the modest demeanor of young 
girls in the higher walks of society. A brazen-faced wo 
man is thought, across the seas, to be only of the fish 
monger, or stil more disreputable class, Our girls are 
fast degenerating in this regard. An affectation of deli 

*"y would be even preferable to this insufferable self 
assertion and disgusting boldness. 

Our representative girl has sadly-unfurnished apart 
ments in her head, for all she has been sent to school s 


much. Her reading is mostly of sensational newspaper 





stories, or even worse, and the marks of the vile type 
shows itself in the very expressions of her face. You 
snnot touch pitch, and not have the blackness betray 
itself. 

She is coldly selfish, and looks upon little brothers and 


sisters as “ awful plagues.” She grudges money spent on 
them as something wrongfully taken from her; und the 
new baby puts her in such a buff, that she isn’t pleasant 
for a week. She doats on beaux, and the little animation 
she ever shows, isin connection with some little amatory | 
scene. Will a red revolution be needful before our girls | 
“an shake themselves from their trammels, and come out 
deep-hearted and noble and trueas American girls once | 
wore? Let us be thankful for the noble exceptions, and 
pray that their numbers may be a thousand-fold in- 


oreased. 
A GOOD WORD. 
BY J. M. 
\ R. SIMMONS entered the dining-room one frosty 
with a frown on his brow. [lis business 


morning, 


perplexed him, and various other worries had disturbed 





his sleep. He did not feel very well satisfied with himself, 


Now, because he slammed the hall-door, do you sup 


or any one else. 
} 
pose bis wife rattled the tea-things snappishly? Such 

| 


things often follow, I know. 


DEPARTMENT. 71 


learned a more excellent way from an old-fashioned book 
she loved to read daily. She had tried the magic of soft 
answers 80 many times, that she knew well their powers. 
So she poured out the coffee cheerfully, and when the nice 
breakfast had begun to warm the heart as well as the 
frame, she said, “I am so glad you fixed that step at the 
back porch, Robert; it is a great convenience, and so 
much safer. That drain, too, from the pump, is a great 
deal more convenient.” 

It was only a littie thing to say, but the appreciation 
made Robert’s brow relax, and he spoke in a pleasanter 
tone, as he said, “I am glad it suits you, Hannah. I 
hope I shall get another half-day soon, and then I can 
attend to a number of other little matters about the place, 
that need looking after.” 

How small a thing had changed the current of his 
thoughts and feelings. Truly, “heaviness in the heart of 


man causeth it to stoop, but a good word maketh it 


glad.” 
Robert Simmons went about his work with a lighter 
heart, and a more energetic spirit for that little “good 


word” from the lips of his wife. + 

Very different would have been the case in many 
homes. The quick retort is there sure to follow a hasty 
word oract. A spark of ill-temper is quickly fanned in- 
to a flame of passion, that consumes all that makes home 
fair and lovely. Instead of the good word which maketh 
glad, all efforts to oblige are followed by fault-finding. 
No pleasure or gratitude is expressed or felt, but where 
one favor is granted, a dozen more are demanded. 

Ah, any one who has even taken a peep into such a 
home, must agree with Solomon, that “it is better to 
dwell on a corner of a house-top alone” than there. 

Be lavish of good words in your household, and you 
will add largely to the sum of the world’s happiness. You 
will, doubtless, prolong your own life, and, certainly, you 
will make your presence a blessing and a joy wherever 


But Mrs. Simmons had! you are. 





HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


ECONOMY AND FRUGALITY IN HOUSE- 
KEEPING, 

W* frequently hear loud complaints of the cost of 

living, and people with all grades of incomes, the 
highest as well as the lowest, confess that they can only 
with difficulty make both ends meet. Where the trouble 
ia it is not always possible to determine. Still there can 
be certain plain rules laid down which will simplify 
affairs. The first and most important of these is that it 
is not what a man earns, but what he spends, that deter- 
mines whether he shall be rich or poor. The man with 
an income of ten thousand dollars per annum—which 
amount seems to a poor man a little fortune in itself— 
will always remain poor if his expenses run up to twelve 
thousand dollars, and he thus finds a balance against 
himself at the end of the year. 

On the other band, the man who in the weekly receipt 
of fifteen dollars manages to lay aside five or seven dol- 
lars, will find a competence slowly yet surely acoumu- 
lating against old age or misfortune. 

The French and Germans far exceed us in the art of 
economical living. A French family would find no diffi- 
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culty in living well on the mere waste of many a single 
kitchen. The shreds of uncooked meat which here are 
considered only fit for the dogs and cats, would be trans- 
formed into delicious soup, in which waste pieces of bread 
would be served up. The remains of cold joints and bits 
of cooked meat—the refuse of the table—would appear 
again in appetising croquete and pates (English, pies). 

Our vanity stands quite as much in the way as our 
education (or rather want of education), in the matter of 
economical living. There are many people whose means 
do not really justify an extended outlay in marketing, 
but who would sooner confess to breaking one of the com- 
mandments than to any necessity for cheap living; and 
would almost as soon be caught with a stolen sheep on 
their backs as at a butcher's stall inquiring for low- 
priced pieces of beef or mutton. Yet these low-priced 
pieces of meat, properly prepared, are quite as nutritious 
and palatable as the more expensive ones. 

Dr. Dio Lewis, who has recently written an article on 
cheap living, says that certain pieces of beef can be ob- 
tained for two cents per pound. If Dr. Lewis is correct 
in his statement, Boston prices must range lower then 
Philadelphia prices, for in this city six cents per pound 


ee ve ere 
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at whieh we have been able to obtain 
of beef. 


is the lowest rate 


the cheapest cuts However, at the higher rate, a 


piece of beef weighing perhaps seven pounds, and costing | 


forty-two cents, will make three good dinners for a family 
of six persons, This makes an average cost of fourteen 
cents per dinner for the most expensive article of the 
meal, or from three to six times less than a dinner of sir- 
loin roast or broil. 

Dio Lewis reduces the actually necessary cpst of living 
down to “not much more than two dollars for ten persons 


for a week.” He made the trial with himself for a week, 


and, after indulging in occasional luxuries in the way of | 


Ss 
lobster salad and Leicestershire sauce, he found the 


week’s living cost him fifty-tour and one-quarter cents. 
His fvod during 
hulled corn, 
molasses and sugar. He ate no butter, and indulged in 
but two meals a day. 

We fancy his estimate of the cost of some articles is 
too small. Thus he talks of milk by the cent’s worth and 
a half cent’s worth. 


a baby ; so what amount would it be for a strong working 
man or active child? 

Then, to a man weighing, on his own confession, two 
hundred and twelve pounds, butcer may not be an essen 


tial. But with most people, and especially with growing 


children, butter is an*important and necessary article of 


diet, and cannot be omitted without injury to the health. 
Thus in this and certain other particulars Dio Lewis's 
prescribed diet is one we can hardly recommend. house- 
keepers to adopt for their families. Don Piatt, speaking 
of its meeting the needs of the poorly-paid clerks at 
Washington, says: “ Here is what-can be done practically 
where health and comfort are alone consulted. But'we 
must add, however, that the man capable of putting this 
into practical operation would not be a elerk in Washing- 
ton. He would have murdered the head of a bureau, 
and gone West to grow up with the country long since.” 
Speaking of cheap living for poor people, we are re- 
minded of the remark of a working man who had given 


him a recipe for a “poor man’s pie,” which was rather-| 


insipid and unappetizing. “Poor men,” said he, “like 
good pies as well as rich men.” 


Nevertheless, there are many legitimate waysyin which | 


the cost of living may be materially reduced. If we used 
more unbolted flour and cornmeal-in making bread and 


breakfast cakes, a greater variety might be given to our | 


Eggs are often used 
Fresh, clean sweet 


diet, as well as economy consulted. 
when they might easily be omitted. 


lard is just as good as butter for cakes and pastry. | 


Cakes and pastry might indeed be made much less fre- 
quently than they are, and fruit substituted in their stead. 
Soup might occasionally take the place of the boil, the 
roast and the broil. There is nothing so nutritious or so 
palatable as carefully-made soup, and it is the most eco- 
nomical form in which meat can be eaten. 
and boniest parts of beef or mutton will do for soup, or it 
can be made from the liquor in which ham or fresh or 
salt beef has been boiled. These are a few of the many 
ways in which a frugal housewife can reduce the table 
expenses without sacrificing the health or appetites of her 
family. 

No doubt some day we shall learn how to utilize labor 
and expense in housekeeping on the co-operative plan. 
But so far all attempts at co-operative housekeeping in 


the week of trial consisted largely of 
oatmeal porridge, bean porridge, soup, | 
cracked wheat, brown bread, ete., with a little milk, | 


With milk at ten cents per quart, as 
it is with us, a cent’s worth of milk would scarcely suffice | 


The cheapest 


No doubt 
the pride to which reference was made in the early part 


this country have, we believe, proved failures. 
of this article has something to do with its want of suc- 
cess 80 far as economy is concerned. Mrs. Smith would 


not like to send into the common kitchen the remains of 


t 
| 
| 


yesterday’s dinner to made 
| to-day’s dinner, the bones still reserved for séup for to- 


ver into pates or croquets for 


morrow, while Mrs. Brown, who lived on roast beef yes- 
terday, has roast mutton to-day, and may possibly have 
| roast fowl to-morrow. These for the 
present be conducted in the privacy of our own kitchens, 
and on days when we do not -xpect company, until 
| frugality shall come into fashion. 

Co-operation in a!l the departments of living is carried 
|into perfeet and practical operation in Germany. A 


economies must 


recent writer speaking of that country saye: 

“One part of it is this, that frugality has been wonder- 
ly helps every other to 
town is, so to 


fully systematized here; every! 
make small means go far. A 
| speak, in a perpetual, unconscious conspiracy to keep 


German 


| prices at a low average, and to reduce at once the labor 
fire, with 
irty or more families; 


and expense of housekeeping. One kitchen 
perhaps a single cook, serves for tl 
bread is not made in 
ld, are offered for sale 


profits is very low, and 


}one housemaid for half-a-dozen ; 

i ° 

private houses; cooked meats, ¢« 
The scale of 


rate the same whether one 


all ver the city. 


the buys one ounce or ten 


pounds. But it may be best to take an example in house- 
} with a bright little 
| son who goes to school, She 
| hires a flat of six rooms and a kitchen—on the fourth 
floor, in a well-built, handsome house, situated upon a 
A servant 
a day to do the chamber- 


1old economy: Here is a widow lady 


Her means are very small, 


| fine street—and lets three rooms to lodgers. 
comes in for an 
| work, run of errands, mop the floor of a Saturday, ete. 


In the morning the lady makes a cup of coffee over a 


hour or two 


| spirit lamp, and with bread from the baker—good, honest 
bread—has a light- breakfast, after the German fashion. 


At noon she procures a dinner ready cooked and hot from 


an establishment in the same building which makes a 
| business of supplying families in that way. At this place 
| just-one dinner, but large enough to be divided among 
| many families, is prepared each day. All who purchase 
| there on a given day have the same fare, but something 
different the next day, and so on. In this way the busi- 
ness is simplified to the utmost; the least amount of labor 
| is required ; there is no waste of food, prepared for all 
| supposable tastes, and left uncalled for, At supper our 
widow may supply herself with bread and butter, a slice 
| or two of cold meat, a tart or the like, etc., at a very light 
| expense. So she lives respectably, in clean, well-kept 
| rooms; has no fire in the kitchen for a week ; enjoys much 
| leisure each day, and pays for all by a bit of money. Itis 
to be observed, too, that she is not to be banished to some 
obscure, disagreeable part of the town, but lives on a 
| handsome street, elevated, and airy, among the plea- 
santest in the whole city. 

“Tt is this kind of thing which renders German civiliza- 
| tion possible, The fact is not merely that the art of 
| household economy has been studied, but no one is left to 
practice it alone; the whole community is ohe great alli- 
ance to render housekeeping easy and inexpensive, and 
| thereby to enhance the practical value of small means. 
And perhaps this is one of the chief -reasons—to judge 
| from my observation thus far—there is less of abject, 
| Seul-erushing poverty in all the German cities put to- 
gether than in a single ward of London or New York.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tae Marsie Propaecr, and other Poems. By J.G. Holland, 
author of “ Bitter-Sweet,” etc. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 

This volume is a collection of short poems by one of our 
best American essayists and poets. The first, from which 
the volume takes its name, describes the Laocoon, and calls 
. “ A voice from out the world's experience, 

Speaking of all the gencrations past 

To all the generations yét to come 

Of the long struggle, the sublime despair, 
The wild and weary agony of men!” 





The volume is in every respect such as will gratify a re-| 


fined and critical taste. 


Premiums Parp 10 Experrence. Incidents in my Business 
Life. By Edward Garrett, author of “Occupations of a 
Retired Life,” ete: New York: Dodd d Mead. 

Sensational novels and novels of lax morality are so the 
order of the day, that some of*our best writers even fee! 


| 
| 


themselves bound to pander to the false taste of the public, | 


which demands this class of literature. Therefore, it is 


Tae Frme-Fienters. By Mrs. J. E. McConaughey, author of 
“The Hard Master.” New York: The Natiwonal Temper- 
ance Society and Publishing House. 

This is an excellent Temperance story, by one of our best 
moral and domestic writers. Mrs. McConaughey is a woman 
who sees people and things from a common-sense and prac- 





tical point of view, and a work from her pen should be pro- ; 
ductive of much good. For sale in Philadelphia by Garri- ; 
gues & Co. ae 
Pickxep up Aprirt. By Prof. James de Mille, authorof “ The | 
B. 0. W. C.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. | 
Tax Carp or tHe Istanp Gien. By Elijah Kellogg, author of ‘ j 
“Lion Ban of Elm Island,” ete. Boston: Lee é Shepard. { 


The first of these two books is the fifth volume of the “ B. 
O. W. C.” series, and the second the fourth volume of the 
“ Pleasant Cove” series, two sets of juvenile books, intended ; 
especially for boys, but ‘read by a large number of maturer 
age. They are both entertaining and profitable reading. 
Eva’s Enaacement-Rivna, By Margaret E. Wilmer. New 


Most Temperance stories deal especially with drunken- 


especially refreshing to one who has read to satiety works | ness and its immediate results. This story attempts to show 


of this character, to be able to take up a volume which shall 
possess in no degree any of these characteristics, but which 
still ranks among the very highest in point of literary ex- 


cellence and interest. It is astory of Scotch people, written delphia by Garrigues & Co. 


in an autobiographical form, and in a plain, straightforward 
manner, and is full of lessons of practical wisdom. 


t 
* 7 
York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. ) 
the evils and dangers of moderate drinkers, which is the 
first stage of drunkenness It is a book which should be 
widely circulated by Temperance people. For sale in Phila- 
Outrve Vancor. By Francis Dorrick. Boston: Loring. 
An English novel of no special merit or demerit, which 


Travets in Sours Arrica. Compiled and arranged by Bayard | may serve to while away an idle evening. 


Taylor. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


| 


The “ Library of Travel, Exploration and Adventure,” in | 


the course of publication by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., is 
ene of exceeding value. It brings into form for popular 
reading, a great deal of information that is contained in more 


ponderous volumes, and which, for lack of time or means, is | 


beyond the reach of the ordinary reader. In this volume 
are condensed the narratives of Moffat, Livingstone, Ander- 
son and Magyon, whose travels extended through different 
sections of the southern part of Africa. 


Gavroces. The Gamin of Paris. From “ Les Miserables” 
of Victor Hugo. Translated and adapted by M. C. Pyle, 
author of “Minna in Wonderland,” etc. Philadelphia 
Porter @ Coates. 

One of the most interesting characters in Hugo's master- 
piece is little Gavroehe, the gamin of Paris. It is a happy 
thought to rescue this character from the numerous com- 
pany among which he plays a comparatively insignificant 
part, and makes his story a continuous and complete one. 
The translating is done with tolerable ability, though now 
and then it might be somewhat improved. 


Tae Lirrte Sanctuary, and other Meditations. By Alexander 
Raleigh, D.D., author of “ Quiet Resting-Places,” etc. New 
York : Dodd & Mend. 

This volume is a collection of sermons and essays—medi- 
tations, their author has pleased to call them—for which 
eertain passages of Scripture furnish the subjects. They are 
written in a finished style, and are both pleasant and profit- 
able religious reading. 


Drops or Water. Poems. By Ella Wheeler. New York: 

National Temperance Society and Publieation House. 

This is a collection of stirring Temperance poems, by an 
author whose name is already familiar to the public through 
the medium of newspapers and periodicals. Some of these 
poems have already appeared in the public prints, while 
others now see the light for the first time. The publishers 
of this work suggest that this volume is “ peculiarly adapted 
to public readings in lodge-rooms, divisions, and other 
meetings, and will afford greater variety of entertainment 
under the ‘Good of the Order’ than was before offered by 
the same money.” For sale in Philadelphia by Garrigues & 
Co. 





- 

Torat Apstarner’s DatLy Witness axp Brerz Verpict. Com- : 
piled by W.C. Greene. New York: National Temperance i 

Society and Publicution House. ; 
This is intended to hang upon the walls of either lodge- 

rooms or private houses. It contains pages corresponding in | 

number to the days in a month, each page‘containing a num- 

ber of texts of Scripture, relating to some special phase of : 

Temperance question.—It is all ready for hanging, being 

fastened on a stick, with a cord attached. 


Tae Staxparp. A collection of Sacred and Secular Music for 
Choirs, Conventions, Singing-schools, ete. By L. O. Emer- 
son and H. R. Palmer. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

It is but a few years since Mr. L. O. Emerson appeared b3 
fore the public with his “Harp of Judah,” a Church Music 
Book, that speedily found its way to church choirs and 
singing-schools. The “ Harp” was a great success, and was 
foliowed in due time by “The Jubilate” and “ The Choral 
Tribute,” both popular books. In the meantime another 
genius of somewhat similar experience had arisen in the 


West, and the two were naturally attracted, by mutual taste 

and interest, toward the compilation of a book that should 
represent their united capacity. Such a book is the “ Stand- ik 
ard,” by L. O. Emerson, of Boston, and H. R. Palmer, of ; <4 
Chicago. It has, in addition to sacred music, quite a large 4 


collection of easy glees and songs, suitable for practice in 
schools and rehearsals. The “Standard” has four hundrea 
pages, and being so large and well-filled, is cheap at $1.13 ; 
(the price by the dozen), or at $1.25, the price for which spe- 
cimen copies are mailed, post paid. : 
Hosns’s Arcutrecture. By Isaac H. Hobbs and Son, Archi- : 

tects. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. t 

There is probably no study more neglected, and no one 
which, at the same time, deserves more general atten- 
tion than that of architecture. The mide, unsightly and 
inconvenient houses, which are to be seen all over the 
country, attest to this fact. We do not ask or expect that 
every man and woman should master the science of Archi- i 
tecture in all its branches and departments, but that every : 
one should render him or herself familiar with its elemen- 


tary principles, so that he or she, if occasion presents, shall ' ; 
be able to design a house in which there shal! be no glaring : i 
incongruities either in inside construction or outside ap- if 


pearance. Beauty is not a thing of price. The humblest 
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dwelling in the land can be made attractive if its builders | Taz Cumpren’s Treasuae. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
und inmates possess a properly cultivated taste. There is no Tue Inrayt’s Detseut. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
| 


surer method of acquiring this taste than by the study of Two very pretty little bouks, filled with plain and colored 
bookg of architectural drawings. The book before us is one | pictures, the latter just suited to the needs and tastes of 
that we can recommend to the general reader, no less than to | chiidrea just learning to read; the former intended {for 
the professional builder. It contains a great number of de- | those of somewhat larger growth. 

signs and ground-plans for suburvan and rural villas and | Paogineton Parisu, and What Happenec , 

cottages, prefaced by general rules for correct architecture. ver's Daughter. By M. A. Pa os santo a 
It is not every one who would care to build so expensive a bles,” ete. New York: The National Temperance Society 
house as the most of those illustrated in the book are. and Publication House. 

Nevertheless, the plans and drawings may be studied with This story should do good service in the Temperance 
profit, as their study will surely result in a knowledge of} cause. it describes a parish without an ale-house, and its 
general principles, and in a familiarity with and appreciation subsequent condition when, with the approval of the clergy- 
of the beautiful. man and other leading men, one was established. It shows 





Sparkune Rusies. A choice collection of new Sunday-school | the evil effects of rum-selling and rum-drinking in their 
Music. By Asa Hull and H. Saunders. Boston: Oliver most favorable aspects, when every guard has been thrown 
Ditson & Co. 

Mr. Hull, one of the editors of this little work, has pre- | usually arises from them. This book is for sale in Phiiadel- 
viously appeared bef phia by J. C. Garrigues & Co. 

Mf ” “ ‘ Oo” » Room. 

Song Banka Tienes acer sundry scel|Comrnem, By the Autor of “Talks with Chit ot 

title above as Rubies ” may very properly belong with | Beatitudes, om es a raw rd ae Ways 

“ Caskets ” of gems. The book contains one hundred and —_ to Mea.” Philadelphia: J. &. Lippincots eQ. 

: ’ This little book, written fo? the comfort of those who have 


around them to prevent, as fur as possible, the harm whi 





yre the public as compiler of “ Casket 


























ume the reader learns many a lesson in geography, dis- 


guised in narrative and adventure. 





manual more useful to the st then this. The author 
seems to have left no questi iswered, no problem 

Mrs. Fouten’s Twruicet Srontes. Boston: Lee & Shepard. without an illustration. A copious and well-arranged table 
We have received twelve volumes of juvenile books, | of contents enables the reader to consult the volume on any 
neatly inclosed in a box, called “Mrs. Follen’s Twilight | subject with ease and certainty. To give an idea of the 
Stor es.” There could be no prettier set of stories and poems | completeness of the table as a means of reference, we make 





sixty pages, and about one hundred and forty songs. lost children, first appeared in the “Home Magazine.” It is 
Gems or Strauss, A choice collection of Dance Music. Bos- | now issued in a very neat volum« 
ton: Oliver Ditson € Co / om, F , i vem Clog saeco Wea Ti+} 
The Boston Globe says of this fine book: “Its remarkably | Tue dame aL W ORKS oF OLIVER GoLDsérr# Iilustrated. W ith 
low price, aud the effe ‘tive, but by no means diffi« uit ar = Biographical ror a eke me the Poems. Edite , 
rangement of t music, will render it a lively and welcome Sate Ms gy * mn a is 
companion.” There are in the collection perhaps seventy- | A handsome “ogc agin . green and gold, just 
five pieces, ir g the new and favorite Manhattan | ©" Cte S git-book, Goldsmith will always be 6 Mivorie 
Waltzes, and t New Annen, Lovely Vienna, Morgenb)at- with lovers of poetry. 
ter, Marriage-Bells, and other waltzes, polkas, quadril! | Wonpers or tHe Moon. [Illustrated with forty-three engrav- 
ete., which have risen to increased popularity in consé ings. New York: Scribner, A t 7 & ¢ 
quence of the perfect performances of them, under the | Wonpers or tHe YELLOWSTONE. ted by James Richardsor 
direction of the great director and composer. I!lustrated with seventeen engravings. New York: Scribd 
Tue Prrerimm’s Harp. A choice collection of Sacred Music ner, Armstrong & Co. 
for Sociai and Family Worship, By Asa Hull. Boston: Two more volumes in the publisher's valuable series of 
Oliver Ditson d books known as “ The Tliustrated I ary of Exploration and 
We have re 1 from the publishers the above litt Adventure,” and “ The I'justr l y of Wonders.” In 
work, which seems to be well adapted for use in social at the first of these books, all that omy has revealed in re- 
family worsh Its peculiar merit is in its size and skilful | ##°4 to the moon’s surface is given to the reader in popular 
arrangement. I easily be carried in the pocket, t| language. In the other, we ve full descriptions, with pie- 
contains about two hundred and fifty tunes and hyn wile rial illustrations, of that r ‘ s Yell watone regic p. 
The department of 8 itual Songs is very rich and com which has recently attract 7 hattention. The two 
plete, and yet there is room for more than a hundred metri volumes will make acceptable additions to every home and 
cal tunes, inc g. it would seem, nearly all in common | 8°?! libeary. 
use for congrega ul singing. | Jonyson’s Pumosorpny, and Keys to Philosophical Charts. 
Tae Youne Donce Cive. The Seven Hills. By Prof. James de Illustrated with 500 cuts g reduced photographic 
Mille, author of “The B. 0. W.C.,” ete. Boston: Lee @! copies of all the Diagr sined in the Author’s 
Shepard. ‘hilosophical Series of Indestructible School Charts. For 
The four lads who compose the Young Dodge Club become | the use of Schools and Families. By Frank G. Johnson, 
acquainted with Rome; its people, with their habits and| 4 M., M.D. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn @ Co. 494 pp. 
customs, its ruins, and its wonders ofall sorts. In the yol- In the special study of natural ; sophy, we know of no 
' 
| 
| 


for the little ones than these. The titles of the different | from it a single extract, only omitting the pages and nurr.- 
volumes are: “About Dogs and Cats,” “ Made-up Stories,” | ber of paragraphs and illustrations. There are nearly a 





“Peddler of Dust-Sticks,” “When I was a Girl,” “Who | thousand paragraphs, each embracing a distinct subject, or 
Spoke Next?” “The Talkative Pig,” “ Travellers’ Stories,” | branch of aeubject. Let us take, under the head of * Acovs- 
“What Animals Do and Say,” “Two Festivals,” “Con- | tres,” the “Production and Propagation of Sound.” The 
science,” “ Picciolissimo,” and “ Little Songs.” table ofcontentsreads: “ Definition—Sonorous or Sounding 
| bodies—Mediums—Sound or Sensation—Different Sounds— 
Sonorous difference of bodies—Time is required for the 
transmission of Sound—Celculation of distances by Sound— 
Velocity of all sounds the same—Velocity of Sound in air— 
Velocity of Sound in different gases and vapors—Velocity of 
| Sound in liquids—Velocity of Sound in solids—Time re 
| quired to distinguish Sound.” 





Tae Potrrecunic. A collection of Music for Schools, Classes 
and Clubs. Compiled and written by U. C. Burnap and Dr. } 
W,. J. Wetmore. New York; J. W. Schemerhorn & Co. 

Tae Atnenazum. A collection of Part-Songs, for Ladies’ 
Voices. Arranged and written by U.C. Burnap and Dr. 
W. J. Wetmore. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 
These two volumes are among the best for popular, school 

and family use we have ever had the pleasure of examining. | Dotursaen’s Fasies ayp Proprsctts oF tar Mippie Aces. Edited 

In many cases the airs are adapted from the opera, and set| by Prof. H. B. Smith, D.D. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

to appropriate words. For sale in Philadelphia by J.B. Lip-| This is a work of great research, and throws light on some 


pincott & Co. | interesting questions of Church history. Perhaps the most 
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important essay in :t is that in which Dr. Dollinger demon 
strates the purely fabulous character of the story of a female 
pope. Thus, like Pocahontas, Pope Joaa is remorselessly 
consigned to the realm of myth, and Protestants are com- 
pelled to own that. in their war against the dogma of the 
4postolic Succession, this story of shame is no longer avail- 
sble. Skeptical as we are concerning the dogma, we re- 


| , 
|joice that it is relieved of the odium of this revolting 


| fable. 

We have received alittle pamphlet by an anonymous at 
thor, entitied “The Most Holy Hebrew Law. The On); 
Righteous Standard of Morals.” It seems composed mainly 
| of selections from both the Old and New Testament. 








EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


MISS EMILY FAITHFUL. 

MONG the foreign ceiebrities who are now visiting us, 
s there is no one who is deserving of, or who will receive 
sheartier welcome than Miss Emily Faithful. Though this 
ady can searcely be considered a typical English woman— 
as she probably possesses more intelligence, energy and 
ndependence than the generality of her sieters—she may 
yet be called a representative woman of the day. 

Miss Faithful’s life and efforts have been given to the ame- 
lioration of the condition of laboring worren. A number of 
years ago she established the Victoria Printing Press, with 
the intention of farnishing employment to women as com- 
positors. The excellence of her work asa printer won her a 
medal at the International Exhibition. It was also recog- 
nized by the queen, and she was appointed “Printer and 
Publisher in Ordinary ” to her majesty. A few years later, 
the press passing into other hands, she established the Vic- 
toria Magazine, which she still publishes, and in which the 
needs of women are earnestly advocated, and their wrongs 
as earnestly denounced. 

Miss Faithful's visit to this country has a semi-official 
character. She comes for the purpose of examining into the 
ondition of the laboring women and children of America, 
especially those employed in factories. This undertaking, 
without being actually authorized by the English Govern- 
ment, is yetapproved by it; and she brings with her a letter 
from Lord Granville to the British Minister at Washington, 
asking him to do all he can to assist her in her purpose 

We are glad to see that the press generally, irrespective of 
political or social creeds, are giving Miss Faithful a hearty 
welcome. A New York paper speaks of her as “ 
rare women who have the avility to plan and execute a busi- 
ness.” This is rather hard on women in general, seeing that 
portunities, which educa- 


one of those 


when they possess the same 
tion and capital give, they usually succeed quite as well in 
business as men. Bat, in recognizing the desire to compli- 
ment Miss Faithful, we are willing to overlook the, no doubt, 
unintentional slight to other business women. 

Miss Faithful has come prepared to lecture before the 
American people. She is an exceedingly pleasing speaker, 
and the subjects of her lectures are of a character likely to 
interest and instruct her hearers. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: “The English Ari~tocracy—its Position, Influence 
and Habits,” “ Middle Classes in England, Past and Present,” 
“The Toiling Masses of the Old Country,” “Queen Victoria 
and the Royal Family.” 

The lecture, however, which is probably her favorite one, 
as it touches closely matters she has so much. at heart, is 
“Movements Relating to Women.” In this lecture she 
argues that the old boundary-lines which divided women 
from men in fields of labor, must be done away with. Science, 
in the invention and construction of machinery, has de- 
prived women of most employments, which they could con- 
sider as exclusively their own. Therefore, as women must 
live, if they would live honestly, they must not shrink from 
coming in competition with men. If it ever was intended 
that women were to be dependent upon men, that state of 


society has passed away, as any one who examines the cen- | 


sus returns will at once discover, in the superabundance of 


women over men in all o!d-settled countries. And. as the | 
relations of the two sexes have altered. and are altering stil] 
more, it is necessary that the conditions of female life 
shonid alter also. Her lecture is a very able one—its whole 
spirit being an earnest protest against idleness and fri 
volitv in women. and an equally earnest plea that the doors 
of remunerative employment shall be opened wide for her. 


OUR NOBLE COMMONWEALTH! 

Sa its last Presentment, the Grand Inquest of the Com- 

monweaith of Pennsylvania, “inquiring in and for tl 
City and County of Philadelphia,” says: 

“ The Grand Inquest also avails this opportunity for serious 
ly urging a thorough revision and alteration of the laws of th« 
Commonwealth regulating the licensing of taverns, inus 
restaurants, and the sale of spirituous and fermented 
liquors. 

“The good old time is within the recollection of some 
us when the practice of licensing the sale of intoxicating 
beverages was confined to taverns and ions, for the accor 
| modation of travellers; but now it has become the settled 
| policy of the State to grant licenses to all applicants, without 

much discrimination, and it is made the source of a large 
revenue to the Commonwea!th—the number of licensed and 
unlicensed houses in the city being nearly ten thousand— 
the half of which are calied tippling shops, and the fees or 
tax paid to the Commo wealth ranging from fifty doll 


‘ 














five hundred doliars each. Thus this State, standing as she 


is presumed to be, in loco parents, becomes the most unna- 
taral parent to her citizens by creating and fostering the 
most prolific source of demoralization, disease, debauchery 
ind crime. What a thrilling sensation it might occasion 


among the audiences, and how appalling it might be to the 





nerves of a thoughtful and sensitive legislator, who acc 
lentally presented himself in court while a criminal was be- 
| ing arraigned, and called upon to plead to an indictment for 





murder, if he were heard to mutter from his pallid lips a 


remulous ery— Licensed liquor—the Commonwealth i 





weuser, my judge, and the accomplice of my crime—be the 
Commonwealth my avenger!'” 

Comment on this is needless. Let every citizen of our 
noble Commonwealth (?) take it to heart, and ponder it well. 
lhe responsibility lies at the door of each man who does not 
lo his best for the suppres-ion of an evil that has grown, 


under the sanction of.law. to a frightful magnitude. 


A FACT CONTAINING A SUGGESTION. 

N several of the large cities of our country an active 
[ benevolence led, during the summer, to the conveyance 
of large numbers of poor children out into the open country 


for a day’s holiday. By this means vast number of lit- 





tle ones, who otherwise might not have been able to set 
foot outside the city streets, were enabled to breathe fresh 
air, and spend at least one day in the season in delighttul, 
healthfal, harmless recreation. 

But in Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, they have 
gone further than this. When the hot weather sets in the rail- 
ways and lines of steamers are filled with young travellers, 
| who receive free passages to various points in the country, 
where mansions, rectories and farm-houses are thrown open 
to receive them, and where they are made welcome guests. 
In these snug country-places: they remain two or three 
weeks, living on the best of country fare and taking part in 
active rustic sports. And when the end of their holiday is 
reached, they go back to their crowded city-homes ruddy 
and sunburnt, and with renewed life and vigor, bearing 
| zrateful and pleasant memories in their hearts, and, no 
| donbt, eagerly looking forward to the next summer for a re- 
| turn of the only bright spot the year affords them. 

For fifteeen or twenty years this giving a lengthened sum- 
mer holiday to the poor children of Copenhagen has been a 
| regular thing, and all concerned in it have vied each with 
| another in making it suceessful. The suggestion which this 
| fact conveys we leave to our readers. 

















SELF-CULTURE. 
R. H. C. WOOD, in an address made on the occasion of 
laying the corner-stone for the new buildings about to 
be erected in this city for the Aeademy of Natural Sciences, 
gaveutterance to a few sentences that are full of signifi- 
cance. He said 
there has been made recently, in this city, and, indeed, 
there is still being de, an effort to put the University of 
Pennsylvaniajon a wider footing. Far be it from us to dampen 
the ardor or throw aught in the way of those who are carry- 
ing out this work, feeling, as we do, to the very heart, that 
our city has now a university the peer of any in the land. 





But none the less do we assert that there is a deeper, a 
higher, a more profound culture than any university can 
give. 


This is the self-culture of the true scholar, to which a uni- 
versity at best can but lay the foundation. ‘The highest cul- 
ture must be forever self-culture. A man may be aided by 
others up to a certain point—into the unknown he must 
travel alone. Aye, more than this, before he reaches that 
unknown he must for himself trace out the obscure, unfre- 
quented paths w! mark the outlying regions of uncer- 
tainty in knowledge. 


It is to afford opportunity for this self-culture that the | 


Academy of Natural Sciences exists. There are but few men 
whom destiny has marked for sueh a course. The study 
halls of the academy must always be for the few—but the 


work of the few is the life of the nation. I must assert, then, | 


the pre-eminent claims for such institutions as our academy 
Why, the oid academy is the gymnasium in which men train 
themselves for professorships in the universities. There is 
a clase of medical men who are, I believe, almost exclu- 
sively of Anglo-Saxon parentage—men who, in their early 
professional life, stady deeply the natural sciences, and who 
often through life add to the practical duties of their pro 
fession of investigations of natural history. Ido not remem- 
ber a single great name of such a character in Continental 
Europe. 

Yet, in England, the brightest lights of the profession— 
the Hunters, Coopers, Brodies, Reids, Billes, Beales, Pagets 
ete.—the foremost medical thinkers, leaders and practi- 


tioners of their days. have been of this character—students | 


of natural history who have applied the methods and facts of 
their sister science to their profession, and thereby climbed 
to their proud pre-eminence. In our own city the names 
of Rush, Morton, Harlan, Wood, and some about us, mark 
our Anglo-Saxon origin. And, indeed, it is chiefly through 
such men that the great renown of‘our city, as a medical 
centre, was acquired. Speaking for this class of men, I 
would’ say to the citizens of Philadelphia, as they value the 
fair name of their city, as they respect and honor that pro- 
fession into whose keeping they place all that is dearest to 
them, as they hope for skilful rescue when life is in peril, to 
see to it that men of this character are not deprived of their 
opportunities for culture and growth. 





“THE RASCALS OF WALL STREET.” 

HIS is the appropriate title of an article in Scribner for 
December, in which the editor deals with certain mo- 
ney-gamblers of Wall! street in no uncertain way. We hail 
such an article as another of the good signs of the times 
Rings, and combinations to swindle the pubtic are at- 
tracting more and more attention, and honest men 
wi'l not much longer tolerate them. They exist only through 
the timidi'y, venality or indifference of the press. As long 
as the press was tolerant or silent, the great “ Tammany 


Ring” of New York went on robbing the people out of mil- | 
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lions annually. But when the press told the people the real | 


truth, they aroused themselves, and the Ring was broken 
So it will be in all other cases. Ifthe press does its duty 
fearlessly, wrong must go down. 

Let language like the following, spoken of a few Wall 
street gamblers who recently created a money panic in order 
to rob the weak and unfortunate. be everywhere used by the 


press, and public sentiment will become an irresistible | 


power. We quote from the article referred to above : 


“ Now, what are we to say of these men, and how are they | legitimate use in social life being to suspect the virtuous, to 





to be regarded? That they have committed a great and un- 
provoked outrage upon the community, there is no ques. 
tion. They have robbed the rich, they have destroyed the 
weak, they have distressed the poor, they have obstructed 
the public prosperity, they have clogged the wheels of the 
national industry, and all for the purpose of foreing an un- 
earned current of profit into their own pockets, already 
gorged by gains questionably gotten. 

“If this is not an outrage and robbery in the eye of the 
law, it is not because it is not both of these in the eyes of al! 
honest men through whose pure, clear vision God sends his 
own look through the world. In a community where tricks 
of this sort are not uncommon, the tendency is to beceme 
| blind to their moral aspects. Indeed, there is a kind of ad- 
| miration of these gigantic swindles, and the bold, bad men 

who stand behind them. Instead of turning the back upon 
| them as rascals, who have hopelessly disgraced and black- 
ened themselves, a very low bow is made to them, or to the 
| power they bear. Instead of counting them out of respect- 

able society, affiliation with them is deemed desirable, and 

their position is regarded as one to be coveted. Wall street 

holds a thousand men who would be glad to do just what 
| these men have done. Weare having all the time corners in 
money, corners in stocks, corners in grain, corners in every 
thing The largest and worst gambling-hell in the United 
States is Wall street, and the games played there—not one 
whit better than those which are played at Baden, or Mona 
co, or Saratoga—are more dangerous than all, because they 
| are carried on under the protection of the law. We have n 

protection from them except in arousing the moral sense of 
| the -ommunity against them, and ip the social proscription 
| of all engaged in them. These men are not beyond shame 

They do not like to stand alone; but so long as their power 

is courted, and their society sought by those who lay claim 
| to decency—so long as their acuteness is admired, and their 
| success coveted, the whole community is at their mercy, 
whose tenderest quality is unmitigated cruelty.” 





A COMMENDABLE WORK. 

N the following item there is an excellent suggestion of 
means and ways by which great good can be accom- 
| plished in a quiet and unostentious manner. In every com- 
| munity there are neglected children, both girls and boys, 
| who might, in a similar manner, be brought under good in- 
| fluences, and, if not trained to ways of usefulness and virtue, 

at least, have implanted in their hearts a desire’ for sorne- 
| thing in life nobler and better than that which they already 
know: 

“A lady in one of the cities of thie State has been quietly 
| engaged in a novel piece of usefulness. Noting the disor- 
| derly Irish boys of the vicinity, she organized them to the 
number of some fifty or more in two classes, or clubs, for 
| improvement. The object is not so much study as the 
| improvement of character and conduct. They meet on 
| stated evenings of each week. They have certain improving 
| exercises, and regular organization, privileges of books, 
| sight-seeing, and the favor of the t her, and the penalties 

of exclusion from the charmed circle, constitute the staple 
of governing the little association. They meet and have a 
genuinely good time. The voice and presence of their 
| charming teacher make alone a high school of real progress 
The experiment works like a charm. The applicants are 
more than can be admitted. Already order, decorum, re- 
spect, and an appetite for improvement have seized the 
onee brutal neighborhood, and the seeds of a noble man- 
hood are fast being sown in many a sensitive heart.” 





TEA-PARTIES vs. POLITICS, 
RS. MIRIAM M. COLE, who writes very readable ietters 
N to the Woman's Journal, expresses her’ opinion re- 
garding the harmlessness of tea-parties in picking to pieces 
and destroying persona! character, when compared with the 
capacity of political meetings in that direction. She writes 
in the following pertinent and lively strain: 
“It has been said of old that one tea- party is quite suffi- 
cient to destroy all the characters in the neighborhuod. Its 
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ferret out past follies: in short, to dissect soul and body. 
Men have grown self-righteous when commenting upon this 
peculiar feminine institution, the tea-party—they have been 
as thankful as a certain Pharisee, when frowning upon the 
malicious gossip supposed to make those assemblies lively 
and interesting. In consequence of this, I, for one, have 
been extremely sensitive about the feminine festivity, and, 
when fortune favored me with an invitation to one, I men- 
tioned the fact apologetically, with eyes cast down. But I 
jift them now and forever, and say to the universal man that 
all the tea-drinkings, quiltings and sewing-circles that ever 
happened in the world, simmered down into one, would not, 
could not contain the venom, the falsehood, the misinter- 
pretations that one political meeting has developed during 
this campaign! It is doubtful if the Angel Gabriel could go 
through this siege without serious damage to his pinions! 
It did not occur to Milton, but it does to me, that possibly it 
was a presidential contest that unseated Lucifer!” 


DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE, 

HEIR name is legion; but all are narrow and sel- 
fish. They are ill-natured, or have some weak habit t 
indulge. Petty tyrants often, who take pleasure in opposi- 
tion, exaction and annoyance. Among these may be classed 
the “ objection-maker.” You can propose nothing, no matter 
how simple or unimportant, to which opposition is not made. 
To live with one of these is to have all the heart taken out of 
you. “It may be observed,” says Arthur Help, “that those 
persons have a more worn, jaded and dispirited look than 
iny others, who have to live with people who make difficul 
ties on every occasion, great or small. It is astonishing to 
see how this practice of making difficulties grows into a con 
ned habit of mind, and what disheartenment it occasions 
The savor of live is taken out of it woen you know that no- 





thing you propose, or do, or suggest—hope for or endeavor 
will meet with any response but an enumeratiou of the diffi- 


culties that will lie in the path you wish to travel.” 


“ PIPSISSIWAY POTTS.” 





&“ HE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD,” Pipsissiway’s new se- | 


ries of articles, opens in the old vein, and we do not 


see that her failure to get “ Deacon Skiles” has in anything | 


taken the vim out of the dear old spinster. Indeed, 
both‘ our readers and ourselves feel specially indebted to 
“that old one-sided, cross-eyed, homely Rhoda Bowles, the 
artfal mink!” for marrying the deacon, and so taking temp- 
tation out of Pipsey’s way. Human nature is weak—and 
Pipsey is human. 

A letter from Pipsey looky up at us from the table, and 
says, * Don’t keep everything she has been saying to you al! 
to yourself. Tell a little of what she has been telling you to 
her thousands of friends. They will like to hear it.” 

Well, Pipsey is human, as we have just said, and here is a 
touch of her humanity—which is very sweet and tender and 
loving and strong—a glimpse of her real self: 

“Oh, I get such good letters from everywhere, loving and 
blessing and thanking me, until I ery right out. Letters 
from women who are my superiors in every respect, saying 
that the ‘Windows’ have comforted and cheered them, and 
done them so much good, ahd begging of me not to sto; 
writing them. ‘Brother Jinkins’ called early this morning 
with a message from the ‘ Reserve,’ where he has been 
preaching—good words from women who used to pat my 
white head thirty years ago at church. He said he saw a 
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‘pile of Artuur’s three feet high’ where he tarried. Last 
week a letter from a middle-aged and practical woman, a 
subscriber of your's fer twelve years—a letter of eight full 
pages, with never a mistake in it—asking questions on sub- 
| jects that I could not touch publicly, giving suggestions 
| that are invaluable, telling me many things, and cheerir 
me wonderfully.” 

When a chord of human nature is struck, how quickly the 
answering chords respond! If we were to send Pipsey half 
the letters we receive about her, we fear there would be no 
more “Windows” nor “Deacon’s Households” for our 
readers, for they would keep her erying or laughing all the 
while. We have a long letter about the “ Windows,” from. a 
lady out West, that we tried to get in this month and last, 
but could not find the room. We'll make a place for it next 
month, if other good things don’t crowd it out again. 





DON'T MAKE ENEMIES. 

“ \TEVER make an enemy cven of a dog,” is a wise admo- 
4 nition. Too many young men, just starting in life, 
who feel great self-confidence, are apt to do, or resent dis- 
jagreeable things. To be quick to give or take offence— 
) enmities thus created are often life-long injuries. Many a 
| man’s prospects have been sadly marred by such things. 
| There is a mutual independence and a community of good 
offices, that cannot be ignored. He who does so puts hina- 
rances in his own way—hindrances that may, in some after- 








crisis of his affairs rise up into impassable mountains. Make 


| all the friends you can, but beware of enemies—so long as 
one exists you are in danger. 


| 
| 
| DO METALS GROW? 
| ECENT chemical experiments in England favor the 
| theory that metals are in the continual process of 
| formation; that chemical action and vital forces are all the 
time at work, eliminating metals and depositing them in the 
rm of ores. Corroborative evidence is claimed to be found 
in the abandoned silver mines of Mexico and Peru. The 
| long-disused galleries of the workings are frequently found 
encrusted with filiated threads of silver, which it is certain 
| could not have been there when the mines were abandoned. 
According to this new idea of the constant creation of metallic 
substances, the earth is a vast laboratory, constantly at work 
and constantly producing. It is now believed that these late 
| English experiments will demonstrate that low grades of 
ochre may be so treated as to be made to yield up their 
treasures by new processes, into which electricity wil! 


largely enter. 


“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 

\ E call the attention of such of our. readers. as have 
children from “ five to fifteen” to.our Magazine for 

the younger members of the family. We claim for it an ex- 
cellence, a moral purpose, and an adaptation to young minds, 
peculiarly its own. We are sure that it will not only deeply 





interest_your children, but do them good. See prospectus. 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 

MS TOWNSEND, who has for so many years delighted 
a the readers of the Home Maeazing, gives, in this num- 

ber, the first ofa series of articles on social: and literary 

topics connected with American life and celebrity, that pro- 

mise to be of unusual spirit and interest. Don't fail to read 

“ Days at Lexinetow,” the initial paper of the series. 
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The Home Macaztve takes,with this number, its “new depar- 
ture” fora higher level and a broader field. For twentv years 
as we said in closing the last volume, it has been visiting the 
people all over the land, and seeking to establish itself in 
their homes as a power for good—seeking to make hearts 
purer and happier. But it had limitations, which are now 
pushed aside. Hereafter it will take the form of onr own 
idea! of what a magazine for American homes should be. 

Our readers will find the present number one of great ex- 
cellence and interest, a promise of the good things to come. 


DEPARTMENT. 


Our New Picture, “The Christian Graces.” 
Free To every Susscriser For 1873! 


If anything sweeter, lovelier, or more attractive than “THz 
CanistiAN Graces” has yet appeared in this particular field 
of art. it has not been our good fortune to see it. There 
have been innumerable single figures of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. and groups of Faith and Bape: but this is. we be- 
lieve, the only first-class picture in which Cnarrry, “the 





greatest of these,” comes in asthe central figure, and in a 
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group of ideal faces of the loveliest type, shines sweetest and Take Notice. 
ivveliest of them all—a fitting representative of our time | In remitting, if yous send a draft, see that it is drawn or e 
vven Charity is coming forward and taking her true place | dorsed to urder of TT. ot eee. |: ; on 
as the first and greatest of Christian virtues | always give name of — suai, oouniar dead bbain 
eo nt RECEIVE —Eve be fxm rad te ~tA bi a We | When you want a magazine cha xed from one office to 
ing dengnt ana Siauction Vv 1 this charming picture © | anothe . ’ 8 oO hat 1 t-otfice 70e ‘ ne 
ie tw emten on - woth sure to say to what ; ffice it goes at the time 
A subs rib rwrites: “J have received your picture, and |” Let the names of the subscribers and your own signature 
consider it a mary f beauty.” : | be written pla n'y. 
From an editor received a copy, we have the follow- In making up a club, the subscribers may be at different 
ng: “I hav ived the exquisitely beautiful pictare, | post-ottices ss 
“ The Christian s,”’ but | am sorry to say that, unfortu- |" Canada subseribers must send 12 cents, in addition to sub- 
wately, in ta , it from the roller, not knowing what it was, | scription, for postage. 
and hence less carefal r an I would have bepn, I tore it If you cannot ge t P, O. ord ft, register your letters 
badly; indeed, ru 1 it for framing. The girls mourned Before writing us a | r of iry, examine the above 
almost to tears at the mi Aa Send me another, and [| wil! | and see if the question you w to ask is nut answered. _ 
give it as handsome a notice as the English language will | : i 
admit of” Another copy has been o— | 
A lady writ \llow me the pleasure of thanking you| Home Maaazryr and Cripren’s Hour (including a copy of 
for the beautiful picture, “ The Christian Graces” It is a far | “Tae Curistian Graces”), $ 
nicer picture t [ expected, and is worthy a place in| ‘Tux Cuitpken’s Hour and ‘ RISTIAN Graces,” $2.00. 
every home i i. [am anxious to procure another | 
copy.” | 
From another wing to the kindness of some friend. | ey Every subscriber to Tue Tome Maaezrer, whether sin- 
we are in re fone ot your beaatiful engravings, “ The | gle or in a club, will receive : ) Pug CunistTian GRACES,” 
Christian Gra esiring that others may become the | 
possessor of suc fine and exquisite work of art, we would | 
like you to s your ‘agents’ confidential circular’ ” Mr. Arthur’s New Books by Mail. 
A subscrib tasauqua, Pa. writes: * Please aece | Onanoe Brossoms, Presa anp Fanep, $2.50. 
my thanks for itifal present, * The Christian Graces ; Tores Years tv a Man-T'ra : ) 
| 


this day receii rhe picture surpasses my e x pectations Tue Wonperru. Story or Gertie Hann. and other Stories for 
and your kindness wil! be gratefully remembered.’ idren. Elegantly bound and ited. $2.00. 
“Simply exq te.” says another, a lady of fine taste, an We will send by mail any the above new books by T. 8. 
author of wide cel , a uur, on receipt of the pr 
_ Another Ia ly, writing to the editor. says: “And now what| | $4.00 we will send “ Or e Blossoms” and the “ Man 
shall I say to yor ecting the picture yon sent me? The | Trap.” F 50 the “Ma ! i“ Gentle Hand.” For 
design and exect we finitiess. Its beauty grows upon | $4 00. “Orange Blossoms " and entie Hand.” For $5.50, 
One, Ware the pet n of the grouping of the figures, the | the three volumes will be sent 
inimitable lightness and transparency of the graceful dra 
pery. and the loveliness of the lilies that } ive sprung . 
under their f wake of this picture of the * Christian To Club-Getters. 
Graces’ one of t ost desirable ornaments for the house | Some of our club getters have written to ask if “ Tar Axor 
that I have ever n. In this day of gaudy chromos, so fine | or Peace,” “ Bep-Tome,” or * Tas eaTH OF IMORTELLES,” would 
an engraving is at tive rest to the eye.” lhe sent free to subscribers se of “Tas Caristias 
Rosella Rice says Every one is delighted with the | Graces.” if desired. We answer . A choice of either of 
‘ Graces.’ It is the finest picture [ ever saw.” | these pictures can be made 
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CARPETINGS «—Take notice of alvértisemnent of G J exami ining the Gnansotiee ¢ and varied stock of Messrs. Qurex 
B. Snyder & Co., « st page of thisissue. Wecan recom | & Co; and trey cordially inv all whether intending pur- 
mend this house to parties wishi ng to purchase goods in | chases or not, to eall and | over their goods now dis- 
their line. They will alw: ays be waited upon courteons!y play d for the Holiday season 
whether purchasing or not. They have always on hand a : — 
large and well-selected stock of Ihe newest and best patterns NUTRINA, the cheapest and best preparation of wheat 
of ric: colors, and the goods will be as represented. They | extant. Far more digestibie, palatable, and nutritious than 
also give a liberal discount to churches and clergymen. ” | wheaten grits or crushed w ut. Can be cooked in one- 
fourth the time, and ix warrant » keep fresh and sweet in 

CONSCIENCE OR NO {0 CONSCLENCE.—You ean | a'l seasons and climates. 8 ll first-claxs Grocers, 
sleep comfortat i have The People’s Spring Bed-Bot- | Manufacture:| only bv the Nutrio Manufacturing Co., 1520 
tom, This is gu teed to purchasers. Read advertise- | South Ninth Street, Philade!p!iia, 
ment on fifth rf front of this Magazine. and the», if you - 
still hesitate to send an order, send for a circular, and- see HOLIDAY PRESENTS.—We take pleasure in call- 
how the leading furnitare dealers of Philadelphia and their | ing the attention of our to William Mann’s adver- 
customers commend it. tisement in this number. H ng lately removed to his new 
store, 529 Market Street, he has greatly increased facilities 

ieq~ - panomerd GAS GENERATOR. we believe to | for furnishing everything i > Blank Book, Stationery, 

r making Gas from Gasoline now in| Printing or Engraving line At present he has a large va- 
r 1y want in our suburban and rural | riety of useful and beautiful goods. suitable for Holiday 
districts more universally and more deeply felt than that of | Presents, such as Jewel Boxes, Handkerchief Boxes. Glove 
a cheap and safe illuminating gas. The use of kerosene | Boxes, Chess and Backgammot ids, Travelling Satchels, 
lamps has come to be considered a perpetual menace to life | and a thousand and one articles desirable, Selling price 
and property. The apparatus now offered to the prblic is | marked on all goods in plain figa figures. 
simple, durable, and entirely and unquestionably safe. Insur- 
ance companies reduce their rates upon the substitation of | GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS—We 
this method of lighting for kerosene lamps. The Genera- | notice that Mr. BG. Atkinson, No 621 Chestnut Street, is 
tors are in all cases placed outside of the building to be | selling out his large and c stock of Gentlemen's Fur- 
lighted—generally in an underground vault—the air-pamp | nishing Goods, at prices below t. He is about retiring 
only being within the honse for convenience of winding | from business, and intends closing out his entire stock by 
The reservoir de es not require replenishing more than onee | the Istof January. All who desire goods in his line will do 
or twice a ye This apparatus is specially —_— d to! well to call and get their supply, at low rates. An opportu- 
dwelling-hon-es. hotels, manufactories and public buildings, | nity like this does not often « ir. Mr. Atkinson has been 
ranging in capacity from ten to one thousand or more lights. | a long time in the business, and his goods have been care- 


—_ fully selected. 

FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS, no better Foliday 
Present could be s« red than a Microscope, with a box of | SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, SEAWEED 
prepared specimens, illustrating the wonders of the vege-| TONIC, AND MANDRAKE PILLS.—These are the 
table and animal kingdoms. James W. Queen & Co., 924 | only medicines that will cure Pulmonary Consumption. Dr. 
Chestnut Street. have them fn great variety, and so simple Schenck has been in constant practice over thirty years, 
ax to be adapted to the comprehension of the amallest child, | continually examining lungs, and knows his medicines, if 
costing but a trifle, and affording an endless source of amnse- | properly taken, will cnre c onsum ption. His Mandrake Pills 
ment and instruction. For those of riper years a Stereo- | cleanse the liver and stomach; his Seaweed Tonic dissolves 
scope, with views of onr own and foreign lands; or the New | the food, stimulates the coating of the stomach and aids 
Graphoscope, with very large photographs from every clime; | digestion; his Palmonic Syrup ripens the matter, and nature 
or # fine Opera Glass, or Gold Spectacles, or Eye Glasses, | throws it off without pay exertion. Prepared and for sale by 
will form a very appropriate and desirable present. An hour | | J. H. Schenck & Son, N. £. cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila 
or two cannot be more profitably or pleasantly spent than in | delphia, and by Druggists and Dealers generally. 














